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All  Bound  the  Ilorizon, 

He  who  from  week  to  week  stands  upon 
The  Evangelist  watchtower  to  sweep  the 
broad  horizon  with  his  gaze  may  be  pardoned 
for  once  if  at  first  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
point  whereon  he  stands.  For  to  day,  after  an 
absence  that  seems  all  the  longer  by  reason  of 
the  “very  far  distances”  he  has  traversed,  Dr. 
Field  is  again  in  the  pleasant  sanctum  that 
looks  out  over  the  green  trees  and  gay  fiowers 
of  Union  Square,  and  all  The  Evangelist 
pulses  beat  more  quijkly  for  the  new  life  and 
vigor  he  brings  with  him.  Travel  has  dealt 
kindly  with  him;  change  of  scene  and  tbe 
society  of  pleasant  friends  have  been  a  tonic 
to  his  spirit,  and  now,  for  the  refreshment 
and  rest  he  has  enjoyed,  and  the  new  experi¬ 
ences  be  knows  so  well  how  to  recount  and 
interpret,  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  are 
shortly  to  be  the  gainers. 

Those  who  went  down  the  Bay  by  boat  last 
Friday  afternoon  saw  a  most  inspiring  sight : 
the  great  steamer  Campania  rounding  the 


buoy  on  her  inward  voyage.  Majestic  as  no 
other  handiwork  of  man  except  an  ocean 
steamer  can  be,  grandly  supreme  over  the 
great  ocean  itself,  the  mighty  hull  seemed  all 
instinct  with  a  noble  self-consciousness  as  the 
whistles  blew  and  two  thousand  voices  sent 
up  exultant  cheers  in  answer  to  the  s&lutes  of 
other  boats.  For  the  Campania  had  broken 
the  record :  she  had  bridged  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Queenstown  and  New  York  in  five  days, 
nine  hours  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  a  time 
by  more  than  three  hours  and  a  quarter 
shorter  than  had  ever  been  required  before. 
And  the  real  gain  was  vastly  more  than  that. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ocean 
travel  those  whose  feet  were  on  Irish  soil  on 
a  Sunday  trod  the  New  York  streets  on  a 
['Friday  evening.  Eight  minutes  before  sunset 
the  monster  steamer  stopped  at  Quarantine, 
and  long  before  dark  her  passengers  were  in 
New  York.  _ 

There  is  something  more  than  the  mere  sav¬ 
ing  of  a  few  minutes,  or  even  hours,  of  an 
ocean  voyage  in  such  an  event  as  this,  some 
thing  more  even  than  the  triumph  of  man’s 
intelligence  and  skill  over  conditions  that  once 
seemed  inexorable.  That,  indeed,  gives  food 
for  deepest  thought,  and  for  an  amazement  that 
would  be  boundless  if  the  triumphs  of  science 
were  not  so  gradual  that  we  do  not  apprehend 
them  as  a  whole.  But  more  than  any  triiimph 
over  nature,  over  conditions  that  once  seemed 
beyond  human  intelligence,  is  tbe  deep  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  fact  that  by  these  triumphs  na 
tions  are  coming  nearer  together,  peoples  are 
learning  to  know  each  other  better  and  to  depend 
upon  one  another  more.  We  do  not  enough  ap¬ 
preciate  the  meaning  of  the  impalpable  barriers 
that  separate  people  from  people,  nor  how  they 
may  all  be  traced  to  ignorance  of  one  another, 
to  the  jealousies,  bitternesses,  superstitions 
that  come  from  ignorance.  We  do  not  often 
consider  that  the  dark  root  of  them  all  is  sin 
and  the  self-isolation  that  springs  from  sin. 
But  for  sin  all  peoples  on  the  earth  might  be  one 
spiritual  nation  as  they  are  of  one  blood ;  and  so 
every  circumstance  that  tends  to  bring  men 
together,  though  it  were  but  the  gaining  of  a 
few  minutes  in  the  time  that  separates  shore 
from  shore,  is  in  its  way  a  prophecy  of  the 
time  when  all  peoples  shall  be  one — when 
morally  and  spiritually  there  shall  be  no  more 
separating  sea,  and  all  men  shall  be  fellow 
citizens  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  So 
it  was  with  a  thrill  of  exultation  deeper  than 
that  of  rivalry  or  of  triumph  over  physical  ob¬ 
stacles  that  some  eyes  looked  last  week  on 
that  glorious  vessel  proudly  ploughing  her  vic¬ 
torious  way  to  the  haven  where  she  would  be. 

Is  it  an  indication  that  a  better  civilization 
is  beginning  to  prevail  among  Christians,  that 
there  has  been  no  complaint  this  year  of  the 
“proscription  of  Jews”  at  the  summer  hotels! 
We  would  fain  think  so,  and  yet  one  occur¬ 


rence  of  the  past  season  gives  room  for  doubt. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  private  schools  of 
this  city,  which  for  fifteen  years  past  has  ad¬ 
mitted  Jewish  girls,  in  which,  notwitl.stand- 
ing  that  fact— many  teachers  will  be  inclined 
to  say  because  of  it — the  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship  has  been  unusually  high,  has  this  year 
been  compelled  to  choose  between  failure  and 
the  exclusion  of  Jewish  children.  During  all 
these  years  tbe  number  of  pupils  has  steadily 
increased  and  the  reputation  of  the  school  has 
been  steadily  advancing.  No  discord  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  school  room  or  play  ground,  and 
there  is  no  new  reason  now  for  any  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  school  except  the  prejudice 
of  present  patrons.  All  right-minded  people 
will  regret  that  tbe  principal  has  found  her¬ 
self  compelled  to  yield  to  this  prejudice. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  alternative,  except  to 
carry  on  a  school  for  Jews  only,  and  this  would 
not  have  suited  the  Jewish  patrons,  whose 
very  reasonable  desire  is  that  their  children 
should  not  be  educated  as  a  class  apart.  Li- 
deed,  so  thoroughly  has  this  principal  made 
herself  respected  by  her  Jewish  patrons,  so 
deep  is  their  sense  of  personal  obligation  to 
her  for  the  brave  friendship  and  important 
personal  infiuence  of  nearly  a  score  of  years, 
that  they  entirely  uphold  her  in  her  present 
decision  to  exclude  their  children  from  her 
school  room.  They  clearly  see  that  she  can  do 
no  Otherwise,  that  to  stand  by  them  would  be 
to  break  up  or  change  the  character  of  a  school 
which  cannot  well  be  spared  in  its  present 
character.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of 
these  Jewish  mothers,  in  the  letters  of  loyal 
sympathy  which  they  have  ad-lressed  to  this 
teacher,  have  expressed  a  hope  that  some  daj^ 
the  Christian  ladies  to  whom  their  exclusion  is 
due  will  become  more  like  Christ.  It  does  ap¬ 
pear  that  few  af  us  recognize  tbe  tie  that  binds 
us  to  the  Jewish  people  iu  the  person  of  our 
Jewish  Master  and  Saviour. 

It  is  far  from  unlikely  indeed  that  in  the 
general  social  proscription  of  Jews  our  own 
civilization  is  seriously  the  loser.  Leaving 
out  of  sight  the  conceded  business  ability  of 
tbe  Jew,  there  are  qualities  in  the  Jewish 
personal  and  home  life  which  would  greatly 
enrich  our  own.  The  affectionate  confidence 
which  prevails  between  father  and  son, 
mother  and  daughter,  are  as  far  beyond  tbe 
usual  relations  of  parents  and  children  in 
Gentile  homes,  as  the  filial  respect  and  duty 
of  tbe  Jewish  child  is  superior  to  that  which 
we  commonly  see  in  Gentile  children — in  oar 
watering  place  hotels  for  example.  Tbe  Jew¬ 
ish  intellect  is  proverbially  good :  the  standard 
of  cultivation,  especially  for  women,  in  the 
better  Jewish  circles,  is  far  better  than  in  any 
Gentile  circles  except  of  the  highly  cultivated 
few.  In  family  and  neighborhood  loyalty  they 
have  much  to  teach  us.  Their  ways  are  ned 
always  our  ways,  and  there  is  no  question 
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that  th«  Tuigtr  Jew  ig  very  disagreeable.  So 
ig  the  vulgar  Gentile;  but  it  go  happens  that 
pertly  because  they  are  more  apt  to  be  pros¬ 
perous.  partly  because  by  reason  of  their 
social  proscription,  they  are  very,  very  mui*h  ] 
in  evidence  wherever  they  go,  and  so  ignor 
ant,  ill-mannered  Jews  are  much  mure 
likely  to  be  obnoxious  than  Gentiles  of  like 
character.  But  were  the  prejudice  against 
Jews  as  Jews  to  be  removed,  it  would 
probably  not  l>e  long  before,  in  spite  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  social  banishment,  the  best  among 
them  would  be  found  to  be  brilliant  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  best  Gentile  society,  and  all  of 
them  valuable  members  of  the  circles  into 
which  they  would  naturally  be  drawn. 


As  no  event  in  human  history  is  so  terrible 
as  war  so  the  thoughts  of  men  will  always 
cluster  with  deep  interest  around  the  scene  of 
warfare,  however  remote  from  their  personal 
•r  national  concern. 


The  map  which  we 
give  directly  opposite  is  of  a  part  of  the 
world  just  now  of  highest  importance,  the 
scene  of  a  war  which  daily  threatens  to  take 
on  more  and  more  momentous  interest.  The 
map  shows  all  the  places  which  of  late  have 
been  so  talked  about,  the  peninsula  of  Korea, 
ihe  hermit  nation  lying  between  the  Japan 
and  Yellow  seas,  the  seaport  Vladivostock. 
aouthemmost  point  of  Russian  dominion,  the 
situation  of  which,  however,  hemmed  in  for 
half  the  year  by  ice  and  snow,  is  supposed  to 
make  Russia  covetous  of  a  more  southerly  sea¬ 
port.  Then  there  are  the  Japanese  islands  and 
the  Chinese  ports,  Arthur  and  Tien-Tsin,  and 
others  which  have  lately  gained  such  new  im¬ 
portance,  and  Seoul,  the  threatened  point  in 
Korea,  and  far  away  to  the  south  Formosa,  so  | 
important  to  China  as  containing  the  mines 
wherein  she  gels  her  supplies  of  coal,  and 
farther  still  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  the  scene 
of  aa  inroad  more  insidious  than  that  of  fleets 
and  armies,  the  dreadful  Black  Death.  The 
map  shows  the  position  of  some  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  posts  most  exposed  to  the  hazards  of 
warfare,  Shan  Tung  on  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  stretching  far  out  into  the  Yellow 
sea.  and  others.  It  will  be  quite  worth  while 
for  our  readers  to  preserve  this  map  for  refer¬ 
ence  as  the  weeks  of  war  go  on. 


tion  and  its  respect  for  authority.  Perhaps 
because  of  the  latter  virtue  its  Government 
has  always  verged  upon  the  autocratic,  the 
King  being  very  like  a  father  of  the  old 
school,  kindly,  beneficent,  but  to  be  obeyed 
without  a  murmur.  And  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  was  so  stem  though  kindly  in  his 
paternal  rule,  that  the  people  have  been  so 
thoroughly  well  schooled  in  books  as  well  as 
in  obedience.  If  so,  it  goes  to  show  how  good 
it  is  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  bear 
the  yoke  in  their  youth— even  though  the 
period  of  youth  be  protracted  for  a  very  long 
time— that  the  time  has  at  last  come  when 
without  crisis  and  without  disturbance  the 
people  of  Denmark  are  likely  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  paternal  ruler  as  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  fairly  grown  up  and 
entitled  to  rule  themselves.  H  itherto  the  King 
has  always  chosen  his  Cabinet  to  suit  himself, 
from  men  who  were  of  his  way  of  thinking.  He 
has  already  reconstructed  it  with  some  small 
concession  to  popular  opinion,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  appears  good  that  when  the  approaching 
general  election  shall  have  resulted  in  a  Radical 
majority,  the  Radicals  are  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  certain  classes  of 
other  European  countries  would  learn  a  lesson 
from  their  little  neighbor  at  the  North.  Anarchy 
is  still  rife  on  the  continent :  a  single  day  last 
week  brought  news  of  the  discovery  of  plots 
to  take  the  life  of  the  French  Premier,  Dupuy, 
of  the  finding  in  Berlin  of  a  quantity  of  loaded 
bombs  with  anarchistic  correspondence  with 
France  and  of  the  confession  by  an  arrested 
anarchist  in  Rome  of  a  plot  to  assasinate 
Signor  Crispi.  The  police  are  searching  for 
hidden  anarchists  in  Spain — in  fact,  there  are 
I  anarchists  everywhere,  it  seems,  except  in 
'  Denmark. 


forces  by  procuring  vessels  and  war  supplies 
from  England,  have  been  blighted  by  the 
action  of  Great  Britain  in  forbidding  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  or  the  fitting  out  of 
war  vessels  for  either  country.  This  action  is 
especially  interesting  to  ourselves,  as  being 
the  result  of  principles  brought  forward  and 
formulated  by  the  Alabama  decision.  This  is 
all  the  more  striking,  as  a  prominent  daily 
paper  has  recently  pointed  out,  because  that 
decision  directly  affected  only  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  principles  as  of  general  applica¬ 
tion  that  England  now  refuses  to  be  made  a 
base  of  supplies  for  other  belligerents.  This 
is  a  signal  vindication  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  arbitration,  and  it  gives  good  reason 
to  hope  that  {he  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
war  will  be,  if  not  entirely  done  away  with, 
at  least  confined  in  each  instance  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  sphere  of  the  two  parties 
immediately  concerned.  Thus,  instead  of 
nation  after  nation  being  drawn  to  take  sides 
with  one  or  the  other  belligerent,  according 
as  their  personal  interests  may  dictate,  we 
have  a  hope  of  seeing  all  such  nations  using 
their  influence  for  a  peaceful  arbitration  of 
4he  difficulties,  and  a  speedy  cessation  of 
armed  conflict.  Even  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  sphere  of  conflict  being  limited,  its 
duration  will  necessarily  be  shortened  and  the 
number  of  sufferers  from  this  barbarous  way 
of  settling  difficulties  correspondingly  reduced. 
And  this  will  in  itself  tend  to  make  both  con¬ 
tending  parties  the  more  willing  to  resort  to 
^  arbitration  as  a  mode  of  mod^  of  bringing 
I  their  disagreements  to  a  just  and  satisfactory 
issue. 


For  it  seenris  unhappily  likely  that  the  war 
will  go  on.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  cause  seems 
to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  both  the  Japan¬ 
ese  and  the  Chinese  people.  Of  this  the  former 
give  perhaps  the  most  significant  evidence — a 
war  loan  of  ^50, 000, 000,  authorized  only  last 
week  by  the  Japanese  government,  has  already, 
it  is  reported,  been  entirely  taken.  China  is 
raising  money  not  at  home*  but  abroad,  in 
Germany,  and  perhaps  in  England.  The  armies 
of  both  nations  are  being  heavily  increased,  a 
considerable  number  even  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  living  in  the  United  States  having  set 
out  for  their  respective  countries  with  a  view 
to  enlistment.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the 
reports  that  come  to  the  papers  of  Europe  and 
this  country,  Japan  is  in  much  better  fighting 
trim  than  China,  especially'  as  regards  her 
navy.  This  the  Chinese  seem  to  understand, 
and  are  taking  advantage  of  the  many  deep 
bays  and  inlets  of  the  Yellow  sea,  especially  of 
the  northern  gulf,  Pe  chi-li,  to  give  their  vea-  I 
sels  the  superiority  of  position  and  the  choice 
at  time  for  engagements.  Japan  has  one  im¬ 
portant  element  of  strength  in  the  favor  of 
Korea,  which  is  reported  to  be  making  a 
brave  stand  on  her  'side.  On  the  other  hand. 
China  claims  that  her  superiority  on  land  is  so 
great  that  Japan  will  not  dare  to  carry  the 
war  into  that  country. 


Any  b<q>es  which  China,  or  indeed,  either 
•onatry  may  have  had  of  strengthening  their 


Little  Denmark  has  always  been  a  model 
realm  in  two  points:  its  respect  for  educa- 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

By  Her.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler 

Stkam8hip“Etruri4,'’  \airast  11,  1804. 

The  tour  which  is  just  drawing  to  its  close 
has  been,  in  some  respects,  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  my  many  visits  to  the  Old  World. 
Almost  constant  sunshine  in  the  weather  has 
been  accompanied  with  the  sunshine  of  the 
many  kind  friends  whose  loving  attentions 
“warmed  the  cockles  of  our  hearts.”  While 
the  summer  heats  have  been  so  insupportable 
in  America,  we  have  had  no  excessively  warm 
weather,  except  for  a  single  day  in  Italy.  The 
English  climate,  in  spite  of  clouds  and  fre¬ 
quent  rains,  is  the  most  agreeable  climate  in 
midsummer  that  I  have  ever  found. 

As  I  had  never  visited  an  English  watering 
place,  we  took  Buxton  on  our  road  to  Liver 
pool.  The  Midland  Railway  runs  through  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  portions  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  eves-y  league  of  the  way  is  rich  in 
associations  with  notable  characters  or  his¬ 
toric  events.  Our  train  passed  Elstow,  the  na¬ 
tive  village  of  Bunyan,  and  Bedford,  where  he 
wrote  his  immortal  “Pilgrim,”  and  near  Cow- 
per’s  Olneyand  Legh  Richmond’s  Turvey,  and 
through  Kettering,  where  good  Andrew  Fuller 
spent  his  fruitful  life,  and  through  Market 
Harbio,  from  which  King  Charles  moved  out 
to  his  disastrous  defeat  by  Cromwell  on  the 
adjacent  battle  field  of  Naseby,  in  June  1G45. 
The  scenery  after  we  entered  Derbyshire  was 
It  is  one  of  the  three 


I  pump  room.  There  are  scores  of  hotels  and  prevalence  of  the  plague  is  great  and  widely 
hydropathic  establishments  fur  the  rich,  and  extended.  Ad  attack  has  been  made  upon  two 
a  large  “Buxton  Bath  Charity,”  where  poor  of  the  Presbyterian  chapels.  That  at  Shek 
patients  are  treated  gratuitously;  everyone  Lung,  a  city  of  bO,  000  population,  sixty  miles 
who  contributes  ten  pounds  having  a  right  to  east  of  Canton,  has  been  destroyed  and  one 
send  a  free  patient  there.  We  strolled  through  native  Christian  killed.  The  other,  in  a  neigh- 
the  beautiful  public  gardens,  and  into  the  boring  village,  has  been  destroyed  and  a  girl 
immense  glass  -  covered  building,  in  which  of  one  of  the  families  carried  away.  She  was 
hundreds  of  guests  were  iistening  to  a  band  of  subsequently  rescued.  The  distress  this  has 
music.  The  whole  scene  reminded  me  of  caused  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
Saratoga,  although  there  was  much  less  of  known  that  there  are  eighty  two  communi- 
splendid  display  in  buildings,  equipage,  and  cants  in  the  church  at  Shang-Lung,  of  whom 
costume.  Those  English  folk  do  not  advertise  sixteen  were  received  last  year.  There  are 
their  wealth  quite  as  lavishly  as  their  Ameri-  twenty-seven  baptized  children  and  thirty 
can  cousins :  comfort  counts  more  with  them  members  in  the  Sabbath  school  connected  with 
than  show.  the  church.  This  attack  on  the  chapel  causes 

Our  Ijst  day  in  dear  old  England  was  spent  the  stoppage  of  all  their  church  services,  the 
at  the  Adelphi  Hotel  in  Liverpool,  which  has  fleeing  of  the  families  from  the  place,  the  loss 
been  much  beautified  and  improved  under  its  of  some  of  their  property  and  of  their  employ- 
present  management.  The  Adelphi  has  always  ment. 

been  the  first  house  for  me  to  enter  when  1  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oraves  of  the 
have  landed  in  Liverpool,  and  the  last  one  Baptist  mission  at  Canton,  now  in  America, 
from  which  I  have  set  face  for  home.  The  state  that  the  excitement  extends  to  the  west 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  of  Canton  more  than  300  miles,  and  that  Iw'o 
Christian  Endeavorers,  and  the  Sunday-  of  the  Baptist  chapels  in  that  region  had  been 
school  teachers  of  the  city  very  kindly  invited  attacked.  These  occurrences  justify  the  fear 
me  to  address  them  on  the  evening  before  the  that  our  own  people  may  be  subject  to  new 
departure  of  the  “Etruria. ”  The  farewell  ser-  attacks.  We  have  ten  Presbyterian  churches, 
vice  was  held  in  the  fine  Y.  M,  C.  A.  Hall,  thirty  five  out  stations,  and  thirty  day  schools, 
and  was  largely  attended  by  a  very  cnthusi  and  there  are  more  than  1,003  communicants 
astic  company  of  Christian  workers.  At  the  of  our  churches  in  the  Canton  province.  There 
close  of  my  address  they  joined  in  “God  be  are  in  all  some  7,030  Christians  in  this  prov- 
with  you  till  we  meet  again !”  and  the  sweet  ince  connected  with  the  several  Protestant 
strains  of  that  parting  hymn  have  followed  me  missions.  But  the  excitement  from  these  ru- 
across  the  great,  wide  sea.  I  may  never  see 
those  green  shores  again,  but  there  are  loving 
hearts  there,  the  fellowship  with  whom  may 
be  one  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Our  homeward  voyage  has  been  very  de¬ 
lightful,  as  to  the  company  on  board,  and  the 
smooth  sea  neaily  all  the  way  over.  No 
stouter,  stauncher,  or  more  admirable  ship 
enters  Sandy  Hook  than  this  poweiul  “  Etru¬ 
ria.”  I  like  her  even  better  than  the  huge 
“Campania,”  for  she  has  wider  deck  room  for 
promenading  and  outlook.  All  honor  to  the 
Cunard  Company,  who  havh  carpeted  the 
stormy  Atlantic  with  their  luxurious  saloons, 
and  have  landed  every  passenger  safe  and 
sound  for  over  fifty  years,  without  sending  one 
down  to  become  food  for  sharks  aifd  sea  mon¬ 
sters  I  But  yonder  lie  the  welcome  shores  of 
Long  Island,  and  at  its  Brooklyn  end  grows 
the  old  '^Catalpa,”  beneath  whose  grateful 
shade  is  our  happy  home.  Praises  and  thanks¬ 
giving  to  the  kind,  loving  Hand  which  once 
more  is  bringing  us  thither  I  By-and-bye  an¬ 
other  voyage  will  end  ;  may  redeeming  grace 
bring  us  safe  home  to  the  “  desired  haven  I' 


beyond  description, 
most  picturesque  counties  in  England  ;  and  we 
bad  a  constant  succession  of  bold  cliffs  and 
lovely  dales  and  charming  homes  embowered 
in  living  green.  We  wanted  to  stop  at  Mat 
lock  Baths,  a  delightful  village  surrounded  by 
towering  peaks  and  crags,  but  our  want  of 
time  prevented.  It  was  at  the  Old  Bath  Hotel 
in  Matlock  that  Byron  used  to  meet  Mary 
Chaworth  during  their  ill  starred  courtship. 
Of  all  brilliant  literary  reputations,  Byron’s 
has  suffered  the  darkest  eclipse.  The  slivery 
Derwent  flows  through  Matlock,  and  not  far 
away  is  “Lea  Hurst,”  the  beautiful  home  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  This  world  honored 
Sister  of  Mercy- -trained  in  the  Protestant 
school  for  nurses  at  Kaiserwerth— is  still  liv¬ 
ing,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-four. 

After  a  rapid  ride  of  four  hours  from  Lon¬ 
don,  we  reached  Buxton  at  six  o’clock,  and 
went  to  the  good  old  “Royal  Hotel,”  which 
well  deserves  its  name.  The  little  River 
Wye,  an  own  cousin  of  its  larger  namesake  on 
the  borders  of  Wales,  flfiws  through  the  town. 

Poole’s 


One  of  its  sources  is  in  the  dark 
Cave,”  one  of  the  many  famous  caverns  of 
Derbyshire.  We  took  a  guide  and  went  into 
this  subterranean  abode  of  silence,  ■  whose 
darkness  was  lighted  up  by  gas,  which  the 
guide  kindled  as  he  walked  along.  He  showed 
us  a  rock  upon  which  there  was  a  slow  drip  of 
water  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  one  drop  at 
a  time ;  but  this  ceaseless  drop  had  worn  a 
cavity  nearly  an  inch  deep  in  the  solid  rock  I 
It  reminded  me  of  Solomon’s  “contentious 
woman,”  whose  “continual  dropping”  bad 
penetrated  the  most  perennial  patience. 

Buxton  is  a  beautiful  town,  surrounded  with 
rather  bleak  limestone  hills.  It  stands  one 
thousand  feet  above  tide- water,  and  was  a| 
famous  bathing-place  when  the  Romans  held 
possession  of  Britain.  The  present  bathing 
arrangements  are  very  elegant,  and  there  are 
huge  porcelain  basins,  in  which  scores  of 
rbeumalics  and  victims  of  dyspepsia  are  en 
deavoring  to  wash  out  their  maladies  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  The  tepid  water  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  when 
drank,  has  not  the  sharp  snap  of  our  Saratoga 
“Crescent  Hotel,”  built 


of  the  country.  Against  some  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  Christians  outbreaks  of  violence 
by  an  excited  populace  may  occur.  These 
statements  and  considerations  will  help  the 
churches  to  appreciate  the  good  Providence 
which  has  influenced  the  emperor  to  issue  bis 
command  that  they  are  to  be  protected  and 
not  molested,  for  I  understand  the  command 
to  protect  the  missionaries  to  imply  that  their 
converts  are  to  be  protected.  These  state¬ 
ments  will  also  help  all  Christians  to  realize 
what  an  urgent  need  there  is  for  them  to  pray 
for  the  safety  of  their  fellow  Christians  in  the 
Chinese  Empire. 


A  CALL  TO  PRATER, 


SPECIAI,  NEED  OF  PRAYER  FOR  THE  MIS¬ 
SIONARIES  AND  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS 
IN  CHINA. 

By  Bev.  A.  F.  Happer,  D.  D.,  Iili.  O. 

There  are  at  this  time  grounds  of  fear  for 
their  safety.  Two  causes  of  danger  confront 
them— the  disturbing  rumors  that  have  gone 
abroad  by  reason  of  the  plague  at  Canton  ^and 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  reason  for 
thankfulness  that  the  emperor  of  China  has 
commanded  that  the  missionaries  are  every 
where  to  be  protected,  that  the  new  treaty 
with  China  has  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States  senate,  and  that  this  action  has  been 
made  known  in  China.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
special  importance  that  our  able  minister  to 
China,  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  will  soon  be 
back  at  Pekin  from  his  temporary  absence  by 
reason  of  ill  health.  These  are  grounds  of 
thanks  to  God  and  are  encouragements  to 
prayer  for  further  blessings. 

From  authentic  sources  we  learn  that  the 
excitement  caused  in  Canton  province  by  the 


The  troubles  that  were  anticipated  when 
Muley  Hassan  died,  are  in  full  activity. 
Mazagin,  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  cities  of  Morocco,  containing  a  large 
colony  of  Europeans,  is  besieged  by  the 
Kabyles,  and  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Spain 
are  sending  war  ships  for  the  protection  of 
their  subjects,  and  it  is  expected  that  France 
and  Germany  will  shortly  do  the  same.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  all  these  powers  look 
farther  ahead  than  the  mere  protection  of 
their  subjects. 


springs. 

by  a  former  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  a  cost  of 
halt  a  milliun  of  dollars,  stands  opposite  to  the 
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Sault  St.  Marie)  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
which  is  spanned  by  an  enormous  iron  bridge, 
over  which  the  train  passes  into  “the  States," 
caieering  through  Wisconsin  into  Minnesota, 
and  from  St.  Paul  turning  again  (like  a  lost 
child  that  has  strayed  away  from  its  mother) 
to  the  northwest;  and,  after  another  long 
stretch  through  North  Dakota,  reentering  the 
Dominion,  far  away  in  Assiniboia,  where  it 
joins  the  trunk  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Put,  inviting  as  this  route  might  have  been, 
we  who  were  “outward  bound"  kept  to  the 
train  in  which  we  were  embarked,  and  bore 
away  still  farther  to  the  North,  around  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  long  stretch  which 
gives  one  an  impression,  not  only  of  the  size 
of  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe, 
but  of  the  rugged  grandeur  of  its  coast.  Now 
the  train  rushes  through  a  tunnel  in  a  gian.t 
cliff  that 

“  Looks  tearfully  in  tlie  conilued  deep ;  ” 
and  again  an  island  rises  up  like  a  Gibraltar 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  a  combination  of 
sea  and  shore  that  justifies  the  statement  that 
“nowhere  upon  the  inland  w’aters  of  North 
America  is  the  scenery  so  bold  and  grand  as 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior." 

At  last  we  leave  the  Lake  behind  and  bear 
away  into  the  interior,  the  country  rising 
gently  till  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  which  the  waters 
divide,  those  on  the  one  side  fiowing  into  the 
Lakesr  while  those  on  the  other  turn  towards 
the  pole :  the  rivulets  tricklinir  into  streams, 
till  the  streams  are  swollen  into  rivers,  that 
take  their  long  and  winding  course  (but  in  one 
general  direction,  as  if  following  the  North 
star)  till  they  find  rest  in  the  waters  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay. 

At  this  high  level  and  high  latitude — for  we 
are  on  the  50th  parallel — the  cold  is  at  the 
extreme — ibe  winters  ar»long,  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  drops  down,  down,  till  not  unfrequently 
it  touches  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and  freezes 
in  the  bulb!  At  this  temperature  it  might 
seem  that  life  could  hardly  exist,  and  yet  the 
realm  of  frost  and  snow  has  its  own  life, 
which  perchance  is  not  less  full  of  pleasure 
than  ours.  Man  cannot  slumber  at  noontide  as 
in  tropical  climes.  The  sharp  frost  pricks  him 
to  wakefulness,  and  he  finds  his  keenest  de¬ 
light  in  intense  activity.  There  may  not  be 
the  jingling  of  sleigh  bells  that  make  our 
winters  pass  so  merrily :  for  it  is  impossible  to 
clear  away  the  masses  of  snow,  or  to  beat 
down  the  roads.  Nor  can  horses  be  used  for 
draft  or  pleasure,  since  the  heavy  hoofs,  shod 
with  iron,  would  break  through  the  crusted 
snow,  under  which  horse  and  driver  might  be 
buried  as  by  an  avalanche:  but  those  who 
cannot  go  through  the  drifts  may  go  over  them, 
since  the  surface  is  frozen  bard  enough  to  bear 
up  the  weight  of  a  lighter  beast  of  burden, 
with  a  softer  foot;  and  here  the  Esquimaux 
dogs,  with  the  Newfoundlands  and  the  St.  Ber¬ 
nards,  seem  made  for  the  service  of  man  in 
such  a  rugged  clime,  as  their  shaggy  covering 
protects  them  from  the  cold,  while  the  soft 
foot  rests  on  the  snow  as  that  of  the  camel 
rests  on  the  sand  of  the  desert. 


WANDERINGS  B1  LAND  AND  SEA 


ing  of  it,  but  passed  on  our  way  in  perfect 
security,  till  in  due  time  we  were  brought  to 
the  haven  where  we  would  be. 

It  is  a  good  deal  to  say  that  all  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  these  seven  weeks  were  such  as  we 
recall  with  pleasant  memories  and  grateful 
hearts.  While  thus  put  under  obligation  by 
the  courtesies  and  hospitalities  of  those  who 
until  now  had  been  strangers,  we  have  been 
enriched,  and  w’e  may  almost  say  inspired,  by 
wonders  of  nature  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
describe.  Looking  back  through  the  long 
vista  of  thousands  of  miles,  we  catch  the 
gleam  of  woods  and  waters ;  of  vast  plains 
bounded  by  mountain  ranges,  clothed  with 
mighty  forests,  that  look  down  upon  the 
“great  and  wide”  Pacific,  visions  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  that  will  remain  with  us  forever. 

But,  as  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  well 
know,  I  can  never  enjoy  anything  alone :  the 
pleasure  is  incomplete  that  is  not  shared  by 
others ;  and  it  is  but  the  simple  truth  to  say 


Next  week  The  EvavgeliM  trill  rontain  a  Imyer 
Map  of  the  line  of  the.  Canadian  Pacific,  that  our 
readers  may  folloir  the.  course  of  the  irriter  of 
these  Letters  on  his  iray  across  the  Continent. 


A  Happv  Oolng  ont  and  Comlnic  In.— First  Impres* 
sloiia  of  CsnMda.— The  Province  ot  Ontario.— 
North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior.— The  Cold  Cii- 
m  .te.- Pleasures  of  a  Canadian  Winter. — Lord 
DnlTerin  on  the  Relations  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 
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Home  again  at  last,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  seven  weeks  (to  be  exact,  fifty-two 
days),  in  which  we  have  crossed  the  Conti¬ 
nent  twice,  and,  with  the  voyage  to  Alaska 
and  the  week’s  drive  in  Yellowstone  Park 
and  other  excursions,  have  travelled  ten  thou¬ 
sand  miles!  And  all  without  being  detained 
a  single  hour  by  the  double  blockade  on  the 
railroads  from  washouts  and  from  strikes. 
On  the  great  ranges  of  mountains  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  there  bad  been  a  tremendous 
fall  of  snow,  which,  melting  suddenly,  poured 
down  such  floods  that  all  the  lowlands  were 
submerged.  Even  in  the  city  of  Portland, 
in  the  part  which  bordered  on  the  river, 
the  water  stood  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  in  the 
streets.  On  the  Canadian  railway  bridges  and 
embankments  were  swept  away,  so  as  to  make 
a  wreck  of  the  road  in  many  places.  A  Ray¬ 
mond  party  was  reported  to  have  been  lost, 
so  long  had  it  been  kept  from  its  destination, 
and  for  weeks  passengers  had  to  be  transferred 
to  boats  on  the#  Fraser  river.  But  the  very 
day  before  we  came  the  last  missing  link  was 
supplied,  so  that  the  train  was  on  time  as  it 
rolled  into  the  station  at  Vancouver,  along¬ 
side  the  wharf  at  which  was  lying  the  Empress 
of  China,  that  could  have  transported  us  in 
ten  days  to  Japan.  The  voyage  to  Alaska  was 
one  of  unbroken  peace  in  earth  and  sea  and 
sky.  But  when  we  came  back  to  the  land  of 
liberty  we  found  the  elements  in  uproar; 
strikes  had  so  far  paralyzed  the  means  of  loco¬ 
motion  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  trav¬ 
ellers  to  pass  to  and  fro.  But  hardly  had  we 
need  of  them  before  the  wheels  that 
hud  been  standing  still  becran  to  move.  The 

lawless  men 


angry  spirit  was  not  allayed 
crowded  around  the  stations  as  before,  sullen 
and  defiant.  But  another  figure  than  that  of 
the  striker  had  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the 
person  of  the  Army  officer,  who  walked  up  and 
down  the  platform,  with  soldiers  at  band  to 
impose  silence  on  all  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
Every  tunnel  in  the  mountains,  where  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  dynamite  might  make  the  track  im¬ 
passible,  was  guarded  at  both  ends:  and  if  we 
crossed  a  trestle  over  a  gorge  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  feet  deep,  we  had  but  to  put  our 
heads  out  of  the  windows  to  see  the  white 
tents  far  below  us.  There  was  something 
truly  sublime  in  this  quiet  display  of  power 
that  kept  the  spirit  of  violence  in  awe,  so  that, 
though  we  heard  much  of  strife,  we  saw  noth- 
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will  draw  a  hundred  pounds  weight  all  day 
long:  and  a  full  team  will  set  things  flying. 
Specimens  uf  all  these  breeds  we  saw  around 
the  stations,  where  they  keep  watch  for  the 
coming  of  the  trains,  and  with  unerring  in¬ 
stinct,  make  for  the  car  which  sends  forth  a 
savory  smell,  as  the  cook  is  preparing  dinner, 
and  a  niggardly  fellow  he  must  be  if  he  does 
not  reserve  some  bits  of  meat  for  these  faith¬ 
ful  attendants,  who  stick  to  him  closer  than  a 
brother.  He  may  think  them  lazy  pensioners 
on  his  bounty,  but  let  him  wait  till  winter 
comes,  and  they  will  pay  for  their  “  keep”  by 
heroic  duty,  when  these  petted  household 
companions  are  harnessed  for  a  service  which 
only  they  can  perform.  The  woodman  him¬ 
self  is  proof  against  the  elements  when  he  can 
wrap  himself  in  furs  that  thoughtful  Nature 
has  provided  fur  this  Arctic  climate,  and  there 
is  a  thrill  in  his  veins  as  he  speeds  over  the 
snow  with  a  swiftness  like  that  of  the  wind 
itself.  Those  who  make  a  stuily  of  pleasure 
tell  us  of  the  exhilaration  of  tobogganing, 
but  this  is  tame  compared  to  that  of  being 
harnessed  to  a  team  of  “Esquimaux”  and  fly¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  the  keen  and  frosty  air  over 
the  untrodden  snow. 

As  the  long  stretch  is  somewhat  monotonous, 
we  turn  to  books  or  to  fellow  travellers  witli 
whom  we  may  be  thrown  in  company.  The 
first  morning  after  we  left  Ottawa  I  hud  ob¬ 
served  an  old  gentleman  sitting  apart,  and 
turned  to  him  as  one  who  might  give  me  in 
formation  about  the  country.  Sure  enough, 
he  was  not  only  a  resident,  but  a  native,  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  in  iVinnipeg  some  seventy  years 
ago,  which  was  enough  to  remind  me  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  new  settlement,  it  was  an  old 
one,  much  older  than  most  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States.  How  his  father 
came  to  be  there  was  an  interesting  story.  In 
the  first  decade  of  this  century,  when  Eng¬ 
land  was  fighting  against  Napoleon,  a  young 
Scotchman  by  the  name  of  .Sutherland  en¬ 
listed  in  the  army  and  followed  Wellington  in 
all  his  campaigns  from  Portugal  into  Spain, 
and  across  it  till  they  passed  the  Pyrenees 
and  were  on  the  soil  of  France,  and  so  on  and 
on  till  ld14,  when  Napoleon  abdicated  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Elba.  Then,  thinking  that  all  was 
over,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Jiis  native  Scotland.  But  what  was 
there  for  this  old  soldier  to  do  amid  the  peace¬ 
ful  scenes  of  the  Scottish  HighlandsY  They 
had  not  changed,  but  he  had  changed  :  “grim- 
visaged  war”  had  left  in  him  little  of  the 
ploughman  ;  and,  like  many  of  his  companions 
in  arms,  he  turned  his  eyes  across  the  sea,  and 
these  he  determined  to  make  his  home. 
He  had  taken  his  passage,  and  gone  on  board, 
when  came  the  astounding  report  that  Napo¬ 
leon  had  escaped  from  Elba  and  the  war  was 
to  begin  again  I  “Had  the  news  come  in  the 
morning,”  he  was  wont  to  say  in  after  years, 
“he  would  have  gone  back  and  reentered  the 
army,”  and  might  have  been  at  Waterloo.  But 
the  hour  was  late,  night  was  coming  on. 
and  he  decided  to  commit  himself  to  the 
waves.  In  those  days  it  was  a  long  passage 
across  the  sea.  But  after  many  weeks  he 
entered  the  strait  that  leads  to  Hudson  s  Bay, 
and  crossing  the  country  by  the  portage 
familiar  to  the  Indian  trappers  and  traders,  at 
last  reat^hed  Winnipeg,  where  he  found  a  good 
Scotch  woman  who  was  willing  to  share  his 
humble  fortunes,  to  whom  were  born  sons  and 
d.iughters;  and  that  this  venture  of  the  old 
soldier  in  the  New  World  was  not  without 
success  was  sufiicienlly  proved  in  the  person 
of  my  informant,  who  is  a  Senator  for  life  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  now  assembled  in 
the  Capitol  at  Ottawa. 

As  I  listened  to  this  story,  which  was  told 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  it  was  as  if  I  had 

Hen  upon  one  of  our  own  veterans,  who  in 


his  own  person,  or  that  of  his  father,  had 
perilled  his  life  for  his  country.  It  added  to 
a  certain  confusion  of  mind  that  has  been 
growing  upon  me  ever  since  1  crossed  the 
line,  for  hard  as  I  may  try,  I  cannot  feel  that 
I  am  in  a  foreign  country.  The  people  are  too 
much  like  our  own  “folks”:  they  have  the 
same  Saxon  features;  and  if  1  would  speak 
with  them,  it  is  in  the  same  dear  old  mother 
tongue.  True.  I  meet,  as  in  this  case,  with 
many  a  canny  Scot,  and  am  sometimes  an¬ 
swered  in  an  Irish  brogue,  though  not  so 
often  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  border ; 
but  these  little  idiosyncracies  of  look  and  of 
speech  only  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  monotony  of  common 
life.  After  all  we  are  but  one  people, 
and  these  natural  affinities  will  draw  us  to¬ 
gether  without  a  political  union.  Indeed  any 
suggestion  of  the  latter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  rath¬ 
er  to  be  discouraged  in  the  interest  of  a  real  and 
genuine  harmony.  Last  year  1  was  in  Paris 
and  hud  the  pleasure  of  an  hour  with  Lord 
Dufferin,  whose  splendid  career  as  Governor 
General  of  India,  has  not  abated  in  the  least 
his  interest  in  the  country  of  which  he  was 
Governor  General  before.  In  the  course  of 
conversaiion  he  asked  me  if  there  was  a  party 
in  the  United  States  that  was  trying  to  bring 
about  the  annexation  of  Canada?  To  this  I 
answered  without  hesitation  “No,”  adding 
that,  if  in  the  course  of  time  there  should  be  a 
natural  gravitation  towards  each  other,  which 
should  end  in  a  union  that  was  not  forced, 
hut  spontaneous,  no  doubt  our  country  would 
be  very  proud  of  this  accession  to  its 
greatness,  but  that  it  was  not  a  question  in 
American  politics,  and  that  such  a  thing  as 
an  annexation  party  did  not  exist ;  that  on  the 
contrary  we  were  perfectly  content  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  are,  living  in  the  best  relations 
with  those  on  our  Northern  frontier.  He 
thought  it  better  that  there  should  be  two  coun¬ 
tries  and  two  governments  than  one,  in  which 
many  of  our  most  thoughtful  ob.servers  will 
agree  with  him.  Our  country  is  certainly  big 
enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  ambition,  and 
it  were  but  madness  (and  nations,  likeindivid 
uals,  are  subject  to  fits  of  insanity)  to  go  on 
swallowing  up  “all  creation.  ”  But  we  should  not 
be  so  ready  to  agree  in  his  opinion  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada  is  better  than  ours,  and 
still  less  in  one  reason  that  he  gave  for  it, 
that  it  's  “more  democratic."  But  if  we  re¬ 
flect  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  ther0  is  some 
foundation  even  for  this;  for  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  -  General  is  appointed  by  the  Queen, 
yet  both  in  Canada  and  in  England  itself, 
public  opinion  acts  more  directly  upon  the 
government  than  in  the  United  States.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  were  to  pass  a  vote  against 
the  ministry  to  night.  Lord  Rosebery  would 
resign  to  morrow ;  but  Congress  might  pass 
any  number  of  votes  against  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration,  and  yet  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  remain  undisturbed  in  his  seat,  and  keep 
his  Cabinet  with  him,  till  the  end  of  the  four 
years  for  which  he  was  elected. 

But  without  discussing  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  forms  of  government  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  main  thing  is  that 
the  two  countries  should  live  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony.  To  this  it  is  not  at  all  ne''essnry  that 
there  should  be  a  political  connection.  We 
may  like  each  other  all  the  better  that  our  re 
lations  are  unconstraine<l.  Even  brothers  so  ne- 
times  feel  a  little  more  at  ease  with  each  oth 
er,  wlren  they  keep  up  separnte  establish¬ 
ments.  I  was  happy  to  assure  Lord  Dufferin. 
to  whom  Canada  owes  so  much,  that  on  our 
siile  of  the  line,  so  far  from  looking  upon  the 
territory  on  the  other  side  of  the  St  Lawrence 
as  a  Naboth’s  vineyard,  there  was  among  us 
the  most  generous  appreciation  of  a  country 
that  in  popular  regard  is  second  only  to  our  own. 


fi 


This  expresses  the  general,  if  not  the  uni^ 
versa),  feeling  in  the  United  States  towards 
Canada.  Certainly  if  there  be  any  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  with  whom  we  should 
live,  not  only  at  peace,  but  in  relations  of  good 
will  and  mutual  kindness,  it  is  those  at  the 
North,  who  are  our  neighbors,  as  well  as  our 
kinsmen ;  whom  the  Ruler  of  Nations  has  join¬ 
ed  together  by  nearness  of  habitation  as 
well  as  by  ties  of  blood,  since  the  boundary 
between  us  is  one  that  .unites  as  well  as  di- 
vides.  Looking  at  the  map  of  North  America, 
we  see  how  our  very  territory  is  interlocked 
by  a  chain  of  lakes  which  stretches  out  its 
mighty  arms  East  and  West,  North  and  South, 
till  the  two  great  Confederations  have  literally 
“locked  arms”  with  each  other— not  like  glad¬ 
iators  in  deadly  combat,  but  like  kindred 
in  a  brotherly  embrace. 

These  inland  waters  bring  us  much  nearer 
together  than  would  any  approaches  by  land, 
because  of  the  commerce  that  is  always  pass¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  over  them.  The  thousands  of 
sails  that  skim  the  waves  are  so  many  white¬ 
winged  messengers  of  peace,  flying  to  and  fro 
like  doves  to  their  windows.  With  such 
tokens  of  good  will  in  the  very  earth  and  air 
and  on  the  sea,  who  that  loves  his  country,  or 
that  loves  mankind,  will  not  pray  that  the 
relations  betwwen  Canada  and  the  United 
States  may  become  closer  and  closer;  that, 
as  we  love  nations  that  are  far  away,  still 
more  do  we  love  those  at  our  own  doors,  who 
are  bound  to  us  by  the  closest  ties  of  kindred, 
of  race,  of  language  and  of  religion. 

H.  M.  F. 


SOCIAL' ST  THEORIES. 

The  story  is  told  in  some  old  jest  book  of  a 
half-witted  fellow  who,  conjing  upon  a  gang 
of  stevedores  letting  hogsheads  down  a  cellar¬ 
way,  offered  to  accomplish  the  job  alone  by  a 
■simpler  process.  Fastening  one  end  of  the 
rope  to  a  flxe*l  staple  and  wrapping  the  rope 
itself  about  tbe  bulk,  he  wound  the  other  end 
around  his  neck  and  shouted,  “Let  her  go  I” 
When  a  moment  later  he  picked  himself  up 
from  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  bruised  and  lame, 
he  insisted  that  “the  plan  was  all  right  but 
the  rope  was  too  short.  ” 

When  we  read  again  for  the  hundredth 
time  the  new  old  methods  by  which  today 
will  bring  in  an  imn  ediate  millenium,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  rope  will  still  be 
found  “too  short."  One  of  the  best  known 
communists  of  1845  said  that  his  experiment 
would  surely  have  succeeded  had  he  bad  men 
of  industry  and  intelligence  to  deal  with  in¬ 
stead  of  tramps  and  dead-beats. 

But  tbe  trouble  is  that  all  these  theories  for 
the  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  thrift 
among  tbe  thriftless  attracts  just  these  classes 
and  ensures  a  “short”  rope  to  work  with  The 
solemn  foolery  which  introduces  legislation 
looking  toward  the  distribution  of  governmen¬ 
tal  largesses  to  quiet  the  clamorous,  is  the 
result  of  an  ignorance  too  dense  to  distinguish 
between  the  rraults  of  conditions  and  the  re¬ 
wards  of  character. 

What  is  needed  is  not  a  new  kind  of  state 
but  a  new  kind  of  men.  The  fanner  driving 
the  produce  of  his  fields  to  market  may  stop 
and  rearrange  his  load  a  thousand  times;  but 
in  tbe  end  tbe  same  potatoes  will  come  to  the 
top.  We  can  have  a  new  social  state  just  so 
soon  as  we  have  new  social  elements  to  create 
it,  nut  before. 

Every  fundamental  change  must  begin  with 
the  bottom  courses.  The  law  may  rob  the 
rich  man  of  his  millions,  but  the  gospel  would 
<-onvert  him.  The  law  may  distribute  millions 
among  the  “common wealers” ;  but  they  will 
he  on  the  tramp  again  tomorrow  unless  they 
have  changed  their  nature  for  the  future  as 
well  as  their  fortunes  for  the  hour. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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reaHy  have  their  reward  in  so  noble  a  work, 
so  long  and  so  well  conducted.  The  shades  of 
evening  fall  but  the  morning  drsweth  near 
upon.  In  the  sweet  afterglow  God’s  blessed 
ministers  come  to  soothe  the  heart,  as  His 
angels  shall  at  length  ding  wide  the  gates  of 
Home. 


come  of  fighting  the  advancing  day?  The 
wisdom  of  our  Church  was  to  wait.  And  yet 
these  men  would  not.  Our  scholars,  in  two 
shining  examples,  were  condemned.  These 
champions  of  Christendom  were  cast  out  of 
our  Church  I 

Now  on  such  an  issue  there  really  seem  to 
be  but  two  sides.  The  proposal  to  have  a 
middle  ground  or  a  middle  party  seems  to  be 
premature. 


THE  POET’S  MEMORIAL. 

A  simple  ceremony  commemorates  the  cen¬ 
tury  which  the  life  of  Bryant  nearly  covered, 
and  which  his  song  has  brightened  for  all 
time.  Old  friends  and  admirers  from  near  and 
from  far  met  on  the  Itth  inst. ,  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  hill  town  of  Western  Massachusetts  where 
the  po«t  editor  was  born  and  where  he  spent 
the  summers  of  his  later  life,  and  gave  up  the 
day  to  calling  to  mind  the  man  and  hie  work 
and  worth  as  they  show  at  the  end  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  scene  of  the  service,  was  a 
New  England  country  town,  one  of  those 
which  a  railroad  has  not  yet  reached,  a  rare 
nook  in  our  new  world,  and  the  sort  of  place 
where  we  have  “started"  at  least  some  of  our 
rarest  men.  We  do  not  pretend  that  every 
great  man  must  be  a  country  boy  born  on  a 
farm ;  but  we  recognize  the  fact  that  such  is 
the  humble  beginning  of  some  grand  careers 
among  our  people.  Men  of  world -wide  fame 
must  have  inherited  something  beyond  the  or¬ 
dinary  range  of  endowment,  and  they  must 
have  used  their  inheritance  well.  It  is  the 
grandeur  of  our  ancestry  in  their  humble 
homes,  their  unpretending  style  of  living, 
that  they  gave  us  princes  of  thought,  men 
who  were  high  as  the  highest  in  spirit,  in  aim 
and  attainment.  And  the  significance  of  this 
quiet  “farm”  as  the  scene  of  the  poet’s  memo 
rial  services,  becomes  at  once  apparent  and 
instructive. 

The  simplicity  of  the  memorial,  too,  was 
most  impressive.  This  great  man  was  tenderly 
mentioned  as  brother,  neighbor,  friend.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  soil  on  which  these  old  and 
new  friends  met.  He  was  modest  as  the  vio¬ 
lets  of  which  he  sang ;  he  was  grand  as  the 
forest  trees  to  which  he  gave  a  voice ;  he  was 
as  free  and  yet  as  reverent  on  his  way,  as  the 
water  fowl  to  which’  he  addressed  his  most 
tender  and  touching  poem.  He  was  a  man 
unspoiled,  the  limpid  stream  of  whose  thoughts 
and  words  and  deeds  ran  clear  and  strong  as 
the  rivers  of  his  guardian  mountains.  He  was 
a  hard  working,  practical  man  of  affairs,  pub¬ 
lic  and  political,  who  bore  through  his  life  of 
over  fourscore  busy  years,  the  poetic  gift,  just 
as  rare  and  sweet  as  it  is  was  in  his  early 
poems,  and  which  broke  into  song  again  and 
again,  as  new’  rivulets  spring  from  the  heart  of 
the  hoary  hills.  He  was  a  soul  sinewy  and 
virile,  touching  other  souls  with  the  force  of 
a  working  engine,  and  yet  we  think  of  him  as 
Shelley  sung  of  the  sky  lark,  changing  a  word 
to  suit  our  thought : 

Hail  to  thee,  bright  Spirit !  .Mere  Mm  thou  never  Jvert  1 

To  be  a  man,  a  whole  man,  and  yet  so  much 
more!  That  is  something  to  admire  and  to 
rejoice  in  forever.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the 
poet’s  memorial.  The  hills  of  that  region 
have  caught  something  of  the  splendor  of  the 
lives  that  sprung  among  them.  What  names 
are  associated  with  them  1  What  wealth  of 
manly  virtue  do  they  suggest!  We  reverently 
style  them  our  “  Holy  Hills,”  and  uncover  our 
heads  as  we  bid  them  adieu. 


respectful  hearing.  But  the  difficulty  of  it 
usually  increases  as  the  necessity  of  explana 
tion  is  more  deeply  felt  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  as  well  as  the  most  Intel 
ligent  view  of  Mr.  Nichols’s  recent  articles  in 
our  columns  on  the  “Smith  case”  before  the 
last  Assembly.  He  doubtless  feels  that  his  po¬ 
sition  is  not  understood.  Standing  almost 
alone,  his  task  is  to  show  his  reason  for 
differing  from  the  conservative  majority  and 
also  from  the  less  conservative  liberals.  He  is 
quite  sure  of  his  own  ground,  and  honestly 
endeavors  to  make  all  men  as  confident  of  its 
rectitude  and  reasonableness  as  himself.  If 
we  do  not  accept  his  view  and  share  his  confi 
dence,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  our  intelligence, 
but  simply  our  belief  that  his  basis  is  not 
broad  enough,  nor  sufficiently  practical  in  the 
existing  conditions. 


The  attempt  of  those  who  voted 
to  sustain  in  part,  in  order  to  refine  the  “rough 
justice”  of  the  Assembly’s  vote,  was  manful 
and  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake.  This 
was  not  a  doctrinal,  but  rather  a  practical 
Shall  these  men  be  cast  out  of  the 


question. 

Church?  Has  the  Church  done  the  right 
thing  or  the  best  thing  to  cast  them  out? 
Shall  this  hasty  action,  precipitated  by  im¬ 
patience  and  pushed  with  zeal  as  altogether 
urgent  and  necessary,  be  the  established  policy 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church?  Let  us  always 
remember  that  the  faith  of  the  great  Church 
to  which  they  belonged  was  not  represented, 
nor  was  it  put  in  peril,  by  the  accused  pro¬ 
fessors.  It  is  not  our  task  now  to  defend  their 
peculiar  views.  We  are  not  drawn  upon  lines 
of  that  sort.  W’e  are  not  “Briggs  men"  or 
“Smith  men.”  We  stand  for  toleration,  and 
we  are  not  afraid  of  scholarly  investigation. 
We  believe  our  Church  to  be  stronger  to  re¬ 
tain  such  men  than  to  drive  them  out.  The 
recognition  of  the  single  ]x>int  at  issue  jus^ 
now  will  not  only  unite  all  liberal  men  in  one 
body,  but  will  bring  many  conservatives  to 
our  side. 


iTust  now,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  absolute  right,  of  unquestioned 
exactitude,  but  rather  one  of  general  justice 
and  fair  dealing  with  our  aocused  brethren. 
This  is  the  reason  of  our  dissent  from  Mr. 
Nichols’  argument  of  the  c’ase  in  hand,  and 
his  explanation  of  the  vote  cast  by  him  in  its 
final  disposition. 

The  most  that  any  fair  minded  man  claims 
for  the  action  of  the  Assemblies  that  con- 
demfled  our  honored  and  beloved  professors  is 
that  it  was  a  rough  s.trt  of  justice,  a  reaching 
in  a  rude  way  for  a  general  decision  on  doc 
trinal  questions.  There  is  no  dispute  that 
some  wrong  is  done  to  the  men  whom  the 
Court  condemns.  It  is  not,  it  never  has  been, 
claimed  that  the  Assembly  adjudicated  these 
delicate  and  difficult  matters  in  an  entirel}' 
faultless  way.  The  contention  is  that  it  was 
the  best  it  could  do,  the  only  practical  course 
Wrong  as  we  believe  these  decisions  to  have 
been,  needlessly  severe  as  they  appear  to  us 
and  to  the  intelligent  public,  we  do  not  ques¬ 
tion,  we  never  have  questioned,  the  motive  of 
the  majority  at  large.  They  thought,  or  they 
were  taught,  that  they  could  do  no  other.  It 
is  on  that  point  that  we  take  issue  with  them. 
There  was  one  o*her  thing  they  could  do  which 
was  so  much  easier,  so  much'wiser,  so  much 
safer,  so  much  more  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  the  purity  of  our  Church,  that  we  some- 

wonder 


MOBVYN  HOUSE. 

This  widely  known  and  beloved  homestead 
of  cultured  Christian  womanhood  in  the  Do 
minion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  adja¬ 
cent,  has  passed  into  other  hands  and  hereafter 
will  hear  another  name.  The  house  was  built 
on  Jarvis  street,  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
twenty  five  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Dr  King  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Canada  as  a  home 
fur  a  fiourishing  ladies  school  which  had  been 
successfully  conducted  by  himself  and  Mrs. 
King  for  many  years.  .Six  years  later,  on  Dr. 
King’s  election  to  the  presidency  of  a  Canadian 
college,  the  school  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Haight,  one  of  a  family  of  edu 
cators,  who  made  it  a  power  in  the  Christian 
social  life  of  Toronto,  and  a  centre  of  infiu- 
ences,  the  purest  and  highest,  which  radiated 
widely  and  brought  back  honors  and  loving 
loyalty  of  heart  from  hundreds  of  happy 
homes.  For  the  last  few  years  Miss  Haight 
has  had  the  younger  hand  of  her  niece.  Miss 
Lay,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Lay,  so  long 
the  head  of  the  renowned  “Sherbrook  Hall”  in 
Montreal,  on  w’hich  she  might  lean,  and  which 
she  might  use  as  her  deputy  in  the  great  work 
to  which  she  has  given  her  life,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  year  she  resolved  to  retire. 
The  House  will  still  be  an  educational 
centre,  the  beginning  of  a  woman’s  college 
under  the  Low  Church  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Episcopal  Church.  It  seems  but  right  that 
this  final  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  good 
name  ami  the  grand  work  of  which  the  new 
school  may  become  the  inheritor.  Morvyn 
House  in  name  will  hereafter  be  a  memory,  but 
one  of  those  precious  things  which  earth 
cherishes  and  Heaven  pnitects.  It  will  pass 
into  history  on  one  of  those  fair  pages  where 
the  saving  deeds  are  done  and  the  vital  things 
in  our  civiliz  ition  are  conserved.  The  quiet 
work  of  such  devoted  women  as  Miss  Haight 
builds  up  the  character  and  sustains  the  high 
standards  of  a  whole  generation  of  men  and 
women  Then  the  blessed  work  goes  on  when 
the  tired  workers  rest.  All  that  the  Misses 
Green  were  to  New  York  that  Miss  Haight 
has  been  to  Toronto,  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Lay 
and  Miss  T.  Haight,  to  Montreal.  They  nl- 


times  impatiently,  always  greatly, 
they  did  it  not.  They  could  wait. 

For  these  trials  were  precipitated  upon  the 
Church  by  the  impatience  of  a  few  men.  We 
were  plunged  into  proceedings  against  “here¬ 
sy.”  because  some  men  were  unwilling  to  let 
one  or  two  scholars,  our  own  sons,  full  of  zeal 
for  the  truth,  lovers  of  right  and  of  righteous 
ness,  loyal  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Stand 
ards  of  their  Church,  pursue  their  studies  and 
push  their  investigations  into  the  history  and 
origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  received  and 
recognized  by  all  Christians,  not  by  our 
Church  alone.  They  were  doing  a  world’s 
work,  not  a  mere  Presbyterian  service.  And 
right  there  our  particular  Church  courts  were 
called  upon  to  interrupt  them.  The  impatience 
of  a  few  at  first  commanded  them  to  stop. 
The  majority  of  our  ministers,  the  vast  sum 
of  our  members,  were  not  alarmed.  Study 
was  the  glory  of  our  time.  History  and 
archaeology  were  opening  new  defences  of 
Christian  faith.  The  daylight  of  scientific 
investigation  only  brightene«l  the  path  of  the 
believer  in  God  and  Christ  and  the  written 
revelation.  Why  should  we  interfere?  Who 
fears  the  light?  Can  any  permanent  good 


The  churches  of  the  wide  awake  city  of 
Springfield,  O. ,  are  holding  union  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning  services  during  the  summer.  The  town  is 
districted  in  a  way  to  throw  three  or  four  con¬ 
gregations  together ;  a  sermon  is  preached  by 
one  of  the  pastors;  the  other  ministers  assist. 
Good  congregations  are  secured,  and  pro  fitable 
meetings  result. 
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THE  OCEAN  HABTEST  MOON. 

8t  Bollin  A.  Bswrer,  O.D 

The  holiday  season  comes  to  its  height  in 
August.  All  the  resorts  are  full,  all  the  path, 
ways  of  the  mountains  and  the  driveways 
along  the  beaches  and  bluffs  of  the  shore  are 
frequented  by  crowds  and  patrolled  by  not  a 
few  till  late  hours  of  the  night  or  early  hours 
of  the  dawn.  The  faces  of  these  throngs  are 
a  study,  the  reflected  light  of  human  senti¬ 
ment  being,  in  all  its  variety,  luminous  and 
self- revealing.  All  races,  all  places,  6nd  ex¬ 
pression  and  reproduction.  On  the  heights 
you  will  find  the  Highlander  of  every  clime ; 
on  the  shore  you  will  meet  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  the  peaceful  plains,  as  if  they  walked  in 
the  renowned  picture,  under  the  **  Harvest 
Moon.  ” 

Life  in  the  far  inland  and  upland  regions  is 
radically  distinct  from  ^that  of  the  lower  and 
maritime  country.  Each  develops  a  type  of 
character  and  a  range  of  tastes  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  not  needful  to  believe  that  these 
different  peoples  sprang  from  a  diverse  ances¬ 
try.  The  physical  conditions  have  changed 
them.  The  one  hardy  and  daring,  the  other 
quietly  strong  and  peacefully  contemplative, 
they  fit  into  their  places  by  the  slow  and  com¬ 
plete  adjustments  of  time  and  attrition.  The 
world  of  men  is  a  wonderful  mosaic.  The 
lines  of  division  are  very  definite  and  yet  so 
close  that  they  of  strongest  contrasts  touch 
and  ties  closer  than  those  of  friendship  bind 
them  often  together.  So  it  happens  that  the 
ways  of  the  world’s  daily  life  are  filled  like 
these  holiday  paths,  with  these  comfortable 
and  convenient  compromises.  The  highlander 
has  capitulated  to  the  lowland  maiden :  the 
belle  of  the  shore  has  given  herself  up  to  the 
man  of  the  mountain.  And  the  old,  old  story 
is  the  same  unending,  entrancing  tale  whether 
told  on  the  cliffs  in  the  calm  moonlight,  or 
spoken  in  broken  sentences,  in  the  lull  of 
gleaming  waves.  Here  they  are  together  from 
the  same  or  separate  realms  and  spheres,  while 
the  magic  moonlight  weaves  its  web  of  mys¬ 
tery  over  them,  and  works  its  witchery  within 
till  the  harmonies  are  perfected,  earth  and 
sen,  hill  and  meadow,  highlands  and  long 
coast  levels  blending  together  like  the  varied 
voices  of  a  chorus  chanting  melodiously  Na 
ture’s  Hymn  1 

Beyond  all  dispute,  the  harvest  moon  is  fair 
er  by  the  sea  than  on  land.  As  the  “old  salt” 
has  it:  "The  moonlight  has  more  chance  on 
the  s^.  ”  There  is  a  splendor  in  the  uplift  of 
that  round  face,  ruddy  with  blushes  at  first, 
whitening  as  it  soars  upward,  while  the  wide 
glory  of  the  “moonlight  path”  over  the  ocean 
path  quivers  with  its  growing  delight,  till 
from  the  senith  there  flow  on  every  hand  ra¬ 
diant  rivers  of  soft  effulgence  from  which  you 
drink  draughts  by  the  hour,  and  yet  wish  for 
more.  There  is  no  such  intoxicating  peace  as 
that  found  in  a  midsummer  full  moon  on  the 
ocean.  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  mountain 
moon  is  more  soothing,  restful  and  suggestive. 
The  harvest  moon  from  the  front  door  of  the 
old  Catskill  Mountain  House  is  an  old  friend, 
a  remem bereil  joy.  And  there  is  another,  from 
the  lone  summit  of  tit.  Washington,  in  the 
old  days  of  tramping  and  camping  with  a 
guide.  This,  because  of  its  wiiler  reach  from 
the  white  face  of  Winnepissaukie  to  the  steel 
blue  gleam  of  the  Rangeley  chain,  and  far  off 
Moosehead,  had  elements  of  intense  impression 
which  stamp  the  moments  under  tbeir  spell 
with  lines  of  thought  and  memory  that  never 
fade.  But  there  is  one  thing  wanting;  the 
joyous  riot  of  the  waves.  And  then  the  moon¬ 
light  is  never  too  strong  on  the  sea.  You  miss 
its  fulness  and  far  reach  when  you  go  inland 
On  the  great  heights  there  is  silence,  and 
tb*’re  are  many  glooms.  Olens  and  passes 
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that  are  picturesque  by  day,  are  dots  of  black¬ 
ness,  or  indistinguishable  in  the  faiis^t  night 
Mists,  as  the  moon  goes  upward,  creep  over 
the  best  parts  of  your  landscape.  Your  eyes 
go  hungrily  hunting  for  the  bright  spots  in 
the  scene,  and  they  grow  instantly  fewer  and 
fewer.  After  a  while  you  tire  and  go  in  'oors. 
Is  not  that  your  confession,  O  lover  of  moun¬ 
tain  moonlight? 

Down  here  by  the  sea  we  have  no  limita¬ 
tions.  Every  possible  contingency  is  in  our 
favor.  There  are  no  shadows — only  varieties 
of  brightness.  There  can  be  no  glooms,  for 
there  is  no  recess  for  shadows  to  hide  within. 
Even  the  clouds  sail  in  full  view,  as  they  can¬ 
not  from  any  other  point.  They  dare  not 
swoop  down  and  envelope  you.  And  if  they 
are  charged  with  storm,  the  whole  play  goes 
on  in  full  sight,  and  the  clearing  up  is  as  won 
derful  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  clouds  under 
the  morning  sun,  the  one  great  glory  of  the 
mountains.  When  the  moon  sails  up  over  a 
black  thunder  cloud,  lighting  up  all  the  vast 
foreground,  while  the  fires  in  the  cloud  flame 
fitfully,  and  ever  more  faintly  in  the  distance, 
there  is  no  scene  and  no  place  fur  it  in  nature 
like  unto  it.  Nor  is  that  all :  fur  out  of  the 
passing  storm  there  comes  not  only  the  joy  of 
the  great  lightness,  a  diffused  gleefulness  of 
radiancy,  but  it  has  a  voice  of  its  own, — some¬ 
thing  to  talk  with  you  about  it,  that  hushes 
all  other  forms  of  expression  ;  the  inimitable, 
all-embracing  rabbling  of  the  sea  along  the 
shore  space  on  either  hand.  We  have  nothing 
that  suggests  it  but  the  delightful  buzz  and 
broken  murmuring  of  a  great  crowd  of  cul¬ 
tured  people  in  animated  personal  conversa¬ 
tion.  In  the  delightful  din  that  one  heard,  or 
rather,  bathed  in,  when  the  whole  of  Bar 
Harbor  society  got  together  in  the  office  at 
Rodick’s.  there  was  a  tingling  delight  pecul 
iar  to  itself,  for  no  other  place  or  gathering 
produced  it.  In  the  long  ago  that  was  the 
Bar  Harbor  sensation — and  it  was  sufficient. 
You  journeyed  far,  you  lodged  high  and  paid 
well  to  enjoy  it  for  an  hour  a  night  It  was 
less  than  this  in  which  we  revel  every  hour  of 
this  long,  fair,  shining  half  of  a  summer  day. 
There  is  a  need  of  noise.  Silence  is  not  even 
good  for  prayer,  when  it  is  prolonged.  In  the 
moonlight  evening  somebody  must  talk  or 
sing.  At  least  the  band  must  play.  Yet  these 
are  painful  interruptions  often,  rasping  on  the 
sensibility,  tiring  one,  and  travestying  anoth¬ 
er.  of  your  requirements.  In  the  glorious, 
wholesome'shouting  of  the  waves  one  rejoices, 
and  grows  more  glad  every  moment.  For  the 
symphony  of  the  summer  moonlight  there  is 
no  fit  accompaniment  sive  the  “talking”  of  the 
many  voiced  sea  to  you  who  sit  upon  its  shore. 

And  now  w-e  have  done.  We  submit  our 
case  to  the  jury  of  holiday  makers.  If  you 
must  make  trial  of  the  “harvest  moon”  in 
both  conditions,  the  ways  are  open,  and  the 
hostelries  are  waiting.  But  you  will  come 
back  to  say  that  all  the  interpreters  of  your 
own  h^art;  all  the  ineffable  inspirations  of  a 
perfect  peace;  all  the  elements  of  a  “stirring 
rest,"  such  as  a  live  man  requires,  are  in  the 
shining  stillness  of  the  moon  over  the  laugh¬ 
ing  riot  of  the  ocean  beach. 

The  largest  Bible  in  the  world  is  in  the  Vat¬ 
ican.  It  is  a  manuscript  Bible,  and  written  in 
Hebrew.  The  book  weighs  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and  there  is  a  history  connec¬ 
ted  with  it.  Some  Italian  Jews  obtained  a 
view  of  the  precious  volume,  and  told  their 
co  religionists  in  Venice  of  it.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  th  it  a  syndicate  of  Venetian  Jews 
endeavored  to  purchase  it,  offering  the  Pope 
the  weight  of  the  book  in  gold  as  the  price. 
Pope  Julius  II.,  however,  refused  the  offer. 
At  the  present  price  of  gold  the  offer  was  one 
of  no  less  than  one  million,  eight  hundred 
thousand  francs  (i8o0,00U). 
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MINNESiiTA  IN  lb94. 

By  Bev.  Fater  Strykar.  B.B. 

Where  the  treasure  is  the  heart  will  he  alto. 
Among  my  chief  treasures  (like  that  of  all 
good  parents,  and  especially  ministers)  are  my 
children.  The  majority  of  them  are  in  the 
West,  some  in  Montana.  Bfy  heart  longs  to 
see  them,  and  my  steps  in  summer  time  incline 
in  that  direction.  So  again  we  turn  our  eye  to 
the  Occident,  and  wend  our  way  towards  the 
setting  sun. 

What  route  shall  we  chose?  There  are  many, 
and  they  are  all  good.  Coxey  and  Debs  are 
no  longer  a  terror  and  we  need  not  fear  to 
travel  on  any  of  the  roads.  We  have  always 
fared  very  well  on  the  Erie,  and  so  we  take 
the  train  at  Jersey  City,  and  after  a  moat 
delightful  ride  through  the  most  picturesque 
portions  of  New  York  State,  w’e  reach  Buffalo. 
Often  we  have  thought  we  would  try  the  lake 
route,  but  have  failed  to  do  so,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  required.  The 
distance  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  is  1,000  miles, 
and  hitherto  it  has  taken  from  five  to  six  days 
to  accomplish  this.  But  this  season  a  new  line 
has  been  started  which  accomplishes  the 
journey  in  less  than  three  days 

Why  should  the  American  people  who  love 
to  travel  and  have  the  means  to  do  so,  not 
know  that  they  can  take  a  magnificent  voyage 
on  the  great  Lakes  in  half  the  time  and  less 
than  half  the  ex^iense  it  would  cost  them  to 
cross  the  Atlantic?  And  that  too,  without 
incurring  sea  sickness  and  with  all  the  style 
and  convenience  and  luxury  afforded  by  the 
palatial  o^ean  steamers. 

The  Northern  steamship  company  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  line, 
which  now  stretches  from  Duluth,  8t  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  distance 
of  nearly  2,000  miles.  The  steamship  North 
west  lies  at  the  Buffalo  wharf.  It  leaves  at  9 
A.  M  ,  every  Tuesday  and  reaches  Duluth  a 
little  after  noon  on  Friday.  This  steamship  is 
an  immense  structure,  380  feet  long.  Nothing 
like  it  has  been  seen  on  the  inland  waters 
before.  As  we  leave  our  moorings  thousands 
of  people  stand  on  the  wharf  to  see  the  mon¬ 
ster  sail  away.  All  along  the  trip,  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit,  the  800,  and  as  we  glide  along 
through  the  rivers  St.  Clair  and  St.  Mary, 
multitudes  gather  on  the  shore  to  catch  the 
wonderful  eight.  This  vessel  has  only  been 
running  since  June  last,  and  it  is  yet  a  novelty. 

While  the  crowd  :is  admiring  our  hig  ship 
from  a  distance,  we  with  some  200  fellow- 
passengers  are  enjoying  its  interior  luxuries. 
The  vessel  has  cost  about  ^500,000.  It  is 
elegant  in  all  its  appointments.  Is  staunch 
and  seaworthy.  Is  lighted  with  electricity. 
Is  handsomely  finished.  The  dining-room  is 
large,  the  cuisine  exceptionally  good,  the 
service  complete.  We  understand  that  another 
vessel,  the  counterpart  of  this,  is  nearly  fin¬ 
ished.  The  Northwest  has  made  twenty  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  enter¬ 
prising  President  of  the  Steamship  Company 
and  of  the  great  Northern  railway,  believes  it 
will  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  speed,  the  great 
ocean  liners. 

Our  trip  was  most  charming.  We  shall  never 
forget  it.  We  were  often  out  of  sight  of  land 
on  each  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Erie,  Huron 
and  Superior  The  effect,  as  we  looked  out 
over  the  great  expanse  of  water,  was  the  same 
as  is  ex|>erienced  in  an  ocean  voyage.  The 
different  colors  of  the  waters  beneath  us  and 
the  clouds  floating  over  ns.  and  the  delicious 
and  refreshing  breezes  which  came  sweeping 
by,  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  As  we 
gaily  sailed  into  port  at  Duluth,  we  wished 
the  voyage  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 
and  many  others  joined  us  in  this  feeling. 

We  are  in  Minnesota.  What  a  wonderful 
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State  this  is  I  How  it  grows  on  us  year  by 
year  I  It  is  now  nearly  eleven  years  since  we 
first  placed  our  feet  on  this  soil,  and  every 
time  we  visit  it  our  admiration  increases.  In 
area  it  is  nearly  twice  the  siae  of  our  Empire 
State.  In  population  it  reaches  close  to 
1,5(X).000.  In  1898  its  201  creameries  produced 
18, 9I(>,8U0 pounds  of  butter, valued  at  ^.924,010. 
This  State  is  noted  for  its  grain.  The  average 
yield  is  about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  advance  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grain.  In  1800  the  aggregate  yield  of 
wheat,  corn  and  oats  was  a  little  over  7,000,000 
bushels.  In  1892  it  was  nearly  109.000,000. 
The  value  of  the  lumber  product  in  1893  was 
fl7,898.780.  Hold  has  been  found  in  North 
Minnesota,  but  as  yet  in  small  quantities.  But 
the  report  of  the  geological  survey  on  the  pro 
duction  of  iron  ores  shows  that  this  State  has 
passed  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
occupies  the  third  place  among  the  iron  pro¬ 
ducing  States.  The  total  output  in  1892  was 
l,225,4o3  long  tons,  or  7.Y  per  cent,  of  the 
total  for  the  United  States.  Minnesota  is  also 
noted  for  its  railroads.  Besides  a  large  num 
ber  running  into  it  from  Chicago  and  else¬ 
where,  there  are  two  great  transcontinental 
lines  starting  from  it  and  reaching  to  the 
Pacific  elope,  the  North  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern.  The  latter  was  completed  last  year, 
and  is  regarded  as  distinctly  a  St.  Paul  sys 
tern,  since  that  is  its  terminus,  and  its  general 
offices  are  there:  It  is  worthy  of  especial  note 
that  the  Great  Northern  railway,  unlike  all 
the  other  transcontinental  lines,  has  been  built 
without  Federal  assistance.  It  has  never 
asked,  and  never  received,  a  dollar  from  the 
Government.  It  has  never  watered  its  stock. 
It  carries  on  no  real  estite  business.  It  claims 
to  be  the  best  equip^ted  and  the  best  paying 
road  in  the  country,  aud  it  has  cost  only  about 
one  third  what  the  other  great  roads  have 
cost.  Th»  re  is  only  one  way  of  accounting  for 
this.  Its  President,  the  great  railroad  King, 
Mr,  James  J.  Hill,  is  the  wizard  whose  wand 
has  called  forth  this  prosperity.  He  is  a  man 
of  industry,  perseverance,  courage,  and  indom¬ 
itable  will.  More  than  this,  he  is  honest  and 
benevolent.  He  gives  away  immensely,  yet 
with  discrimination,  and  he  never  cheats  one 
set  of  men  in  order  to  bestow  princely  gifts  on 
another.  Such  a  man  is  bound  to  succeed. 

There  are  three  large  and  growing  cities  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota — Duluth,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul.  Duluth  in  1878  had  about  5,000 
inhabitants.  It  now  has  about  40,000,  and  just 
across  the  St.  Louis  River,  in  Wisconsin,  is 
West  Superior,  with  its  15,000.  Duluth  is  a 
great  commercial  entrepot.  It  is  the  chief 
port  of  the  lakes,  the  great  connecting  link 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  Proctor 
Knott  called  it  “The  Zenith  City  of  the  unsalted 
seas.”  In  it  are  many  costly  buildings,  fac 
tories.  furnaces,  elevators.  It  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  Great  Bluffs,  the  residence  district 
occupying  the  elevated  portion.  A  grand 
boulevard  has  been  built  along  the  sides  of  the 
Bluff,  and  the  views  of  the  lake  and  near-by 
towns  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

Of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  we  need  not 
speak  particularly,  as  we  wrote  about  them  to 
the  Evangelist  last  year,  and  have  spoken  of 
them  often.  In  passing  we  remark  that  they 
are  great  and  growing  cities.  The  boom  with 
each  of  them  is  over,  but  although  they  do 
not  grow  so  rapidly  as  they  did,  they  still 
increase.  The  two  cities  have  a  joint  popula 
tion  of  nearly  or  quite  400,000.  They  will 
continue  to  grow  because  the  state  of  Minne 
sota  will  continue  to  grow,  and  they  are  the 
commercial  centre  of  a  great  State. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Lockard  of  Ballard,  Cal.,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  church  of  Cayucas, 
Cal. ,  where  be  may  be  addressed  in  future. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Two  Nkw  Churches  in  the  Adirondacks. 
—  The  following  fuller  account  of  these  ser 
vices — briefly  noticed  last  w'eek — will  be  read 
with  satisfaction.  The  new  and  beautiful 
church  edifce  at  Cliildwold,  St.  Lawrence 
••ounty.  in  the  Adirondacks.  was  dedicated  on 
Sabhath  morning,  August  5th.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  the  congregations  large  and  the 
services  delightfully  impressive.  The  Rev. 
J.  Clement  French  D  D. ,  preached  an  elo¬ 
quent  sermon,  his  theme  “The  strength  and 
Beauty  of  ihe  Sanctuary.”  J.  Ford  Sutton. 
D  D. ,  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer,  the  Revs. 
S.  D.  Price,  J.  Arnold  Fulton,  E.  Grosh 
Brandon,  and  R.  G.  McCarthy^  of  Saranac 
Lake  also  tpiik  part  in  the  services.  In  the 
evening  twenty  or  more  persons  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  asked  for  prayers.  On  Sabbath, 
August  12th,  the  new  church  at  Axton,  on 
the  Indian  carry,  was  solemnly  dedicated  to 
the  service  and  worship  of  the  Triune  God. 
The  Rev.  John  Reid,  D  D.,  of  Yonkers, 
preached  a  most  impressive  and  long  to  be 
remembered  sermon,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Hinsdale, 
D.  D.,  of  Princton,  offered  prayer  and  read 
the  Scriptures,  while  our  Adirondack  mis 
sionary,  the  Rev.  R.  G  McCarthy,  performed 
the  service  of  liedication  The  auditorium 
was  fragrant  with  flowers,  the  music  was 
finely  rendered  by  well  trained  voices,  and  all 
the  exercises  deeply  appreciated  by  a  grateful 
(leople.  To  the  list  of  new  churches  in  the 
Adirondacks  these  two  are  now  added.  These 
edifices,  while  not  expensive,  are  unique  and 
beautiful  in  design.  To  the  many  friends. 
Sabbath  schools,  churches  and  pastors,  who 
have  aided  in  the  erection,  the  people  of 
Childwold  and  Axton  return  their  sincere 
thanks  and  most  grateful  acknowledgments, 
praying  that  He  who  said  “Inasmuch  as  ye 
•lid  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth¬ 
ren  ye  did  it  unto  Me,”  may  give  pach  and  all 
an  abundant  reward.  The  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  Adirondacks  are  asking  fur  the 
giispel  and  for  houses  of  worship.  At  no  less 
than  five  different  places  in  these  mountains 
church  buihlings  are  needed  at  once.  Delay 
is  unwise.  Will  not  our  Sunday  schools  and 
Endeavor  societies  remember  us,  and  our 
churches  favorably  consider  the  Adirondack 
Mission T  G.  R.  McCarthy. 

Sakanac  Lakk.  N.  Y. 

Buffalo.  — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo  on  the  18th  inst. ,  the 
pastoral  relati«jn  was  dissolved  between  the 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Richmond  and  the  church  in 
East  Aurora,  at  the  concurrent  request  of 
pastor  and  people.  Emphatic  testimony  was 
borne  by  the  commissioner  who  appeared  for 
the  church  to  the  valuable  services  of  Mr. 
Richmond  during  his  brief  pastorate  of  six 
years,  during  which  time,  in  the  face  of  seri¬ 
ous  obstacles,  a  handsome  church  has  been 
built,  which  with  its  furniture,  including  a 
fine  Johnson  organ,  has  been  comflletely  paid 
f«>r.  The  church  reluctantly  gave  up  their 
pastor  to  what  with  him  they  regarded  as  the 
call  of  duty  from  the  Madison  Avenue  Church 
in  Albany,  where  Mr.  Richmond  will  begin 
his  work  the  first  of  next  month.  The  follow- 
ing  minute  was  adopted  by  the  Presbytery : 

“In  granting  the  joint  request  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Richmond  and  the  church  in  East 
Aurora  to  have  the  pastoral  relation  between 
them  dissolved,  the  Presbytery  records  its 
high  appreciation  of  Mr  Richmond’s  personal 
and  ministerial  character  ami  its  deep  regret 
at  parting  with  him  as  a  member  of  this  body. 
His  work  at  East  Aurora,  his  first  charge, 
lasting  six  years,  has  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  every  way  He  leaves  an  important 
church  in  excellent  condition,  tenderly  at¬ 
tached  to  him.  But  we  are  constrained  to 
recognize  in  Brother  Richmond’s  call  to  the 
Madison  Avenue  Church  in  Albany  a  call  of 
(ioil’s  Providence,  and  we  follow  him  with 
our  earnest  prayers  for  his  happiuese  and  use¬ 
fulness.  ” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bloomfield  — At  a  largely  attended  meeting 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  congre¬ 
gation  on  Friday  evening,  the  lith  inst.,  the 
Rev.  James  Beveriilge  Lee  of  Philadelphia 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Ballantine.  now 
of  Baltimore.  Md..  who  was  f<»r  twenty 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Bloon'field. 
Mr.  L<^  is  H  graduate  of  Hamilton  College, 
and  is  now  pastor  of  the  U.  P.  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  He  is  a  young  man  of  superior 


abilities  and  culture,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  he  will  accept  the  call. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita. — On  Sabbath,  July  29th,  thirteen 
persons  were  welcomed  to  fellowship  in  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church,  making  in  all  bTi 
accessions  during  the  five  yeais  and  four 
months  of  the  present  pastorate.  The  present 
enrolled  membership  is  838.  The  church  was 
organized  with  thirteen  members  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1870.  Mr.  Winters  is  the  third  reg¬ 
ular  pastor  of  the  church  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  its  existence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Relic  Worship  in  Vermont.— The  Vermont 
Chronicle  of  August  loth  says  that  special 
services  were  held  August  5th  in  St.  Maiy’s 
Cathedral,  Burlington.  Vt. ,  for  consecrating 
a  shrine  for  a  link  claimed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  chain  with  which  St.  Peter  was  bound 
in  Rome.  Mgr.  S^olli  was  not  there.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Corrigan  of  New  York  conducted  the 
services,  aided  by  Archbishniis  from  Boston, 
Montreal  and  Ottawa,  besides  sundry  and 
divers  bishops  and  priests  fnim  other  cities. 
The  “translation  sermon”  was  preached  by 
Rt.  Rev.  D  M.  Bradley  of  Manchester.  N.  H. 
A  report  in  a  daily  paper  says  that  “between 
3  and  4  80  o’clock  500u  persons  kissed  the  sa¬ 
cred  relics  at  the  cathedral.  At  5  P.  M.  a 
procession  of  Catholic  societies  of  Winooski 
and  Burlington,  numbering  fully  1,200  persons, 
marched  through  the  stre  ts.  The  link  and 
chain  were  carried  by  priests.  At  b  P  M.  the 
procession  returned  to  the  cathedral  and  the 
relics  were  duly  enshrined  in  the  gulden  cabi¬ 
net,  which  is  mounted  on  a  golden  standard, 
the  whole  costing  about  tS.OOO. "  No  such 
gathering  of  the  clergy  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Catholic  church  was  ever  before  assembled 
in  Burlington.  Can  anyone  tell  us  what  this 
relic  worship  and  enshrining  a  link  of  a  chain, 
bowing  and  kissing  it,  has  to  do  with  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  religion  of  Christ, 
that  hundreds  of  clergymen  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  far  and  wide  to  spend  a  Sabbath  in 
these  ceremonies?  If  the  link  is  in  fact, 
which  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  a  part 
of  the  chain  which  bound  Peter,  what  has  it 
to  do  with  religion?  It  would  make  an  inter¬ 
esting  relic,  but  not  a  thing  to  be  worshiuped. 
This  image  and  relic-wors)iip  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  one  of  its  weakest  points,  and  one 
which  it  must  outgrow  if  it  would  ever  win 
intelligent  Protestants  t«)  itself. 


TWO  NOTABLE  OATHEBINOS. 

The  most  tremendous  gatherings  of  the  year 
in  England  and  America  were  both  religious 
and  both  undenominational.  The  first  may 
cause  the  world  to  reflect;  the  second,  the 
church. 

The  project  of  Gen.  Booth  to  hold  a  reunion 
of  the  Salvation  Army  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
at  Sydenham,  outside  of  London  proper,  was 
met  by  the  London  press  with  supercillious 
pleasantries;  but  these  turned  to  respectful 
consideration  when  the  the  third  of  July 
showed  60,080  red  shirted,  blue-bonneted  “sol¬ 
diers”  in  line  at  the  appointed  place.  Even 
the  most  sanguine  had  hardly  expected  such 
a  tremendous  outpouring.  It  brought  the 
Army  to  the  fore  as  a  force  that  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  church 
wished  to  ignore  or  to  hinder  it. 

In  our  own  country,  during  the  same  month, 
a  multitude  almost  as  great  met  at  Cleveland 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  Social¬ 
ly  the  delegates  were  of  a  much  higher  class 
Indeed  they  were  among  the  best  educated 
and  most  intelligent  of  the  many  millions 
of  the  young  people  of  America.  But  these 
too  were  drawn  together  by  the  magic  of  that 
Name  that  is  above  every  name. 

These  are  but  illustrations  of  what  our  Lord 
foretold  when  He  said  that  being  lifted  up  He 
should  draw  “all  men”  unto  hiiiU'eir.  Not  the 
fascinatifins  of  science  nor  the  associations  of 
hard  fought  campaigns  can  bring  to  one  place 
the  thousands  that  assemble  to  pay  honor  to 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Abroad  and  at  home, 
from  the  slums  and  from  the  (olleges.  like 
doves  to  the  windows  of  their  dovjpiotes.  the 
tens  of  thousands  lia^e  gathered  to  s|ieak  the 
matchless  worth  of  Him  who  is  the  common 
Savior  of  them  all. 


August  28,  1894. 
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Edwakd  Livingston  Yottmans,  Interpreter  of 
Scienoe  for  the  People.  A  Sketch  of  His 
Life,  with  Selections  from  His  Published 
Writings,  etc.  By  John  Fiske.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  debt  which  our  country  owes  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Youmans  is  one  which  we  are  hardly 
yet  in  a  position  to  calculate,  and  which, 
when  all  its  lines  of  influence  are  considered, 
is  perhaps  incalculable.  It  was  not  merely 
that  he  was,  as  Professor  Fiske  felicitously 
says  on  his  title  page,  an  “interpreter  of  sci¬ 
ence  for  the  people,”  the  interpreter,  indeed, 
by  priority  both  of  time  and  of  success.  He 
did  more  than  interpret ;  he  gave  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  science  a  new  and  wider  horizon,  he 
opened  the  doors  which  had  shut  in  the 
American  mind  to  a  narrow  provincialism,  and 
first  led  it  in  the  paths  of  a  true  liberality. 
But  here  we  must  define  our  terms.  Liber¬ 
ality  we  mean  as  to  scientific  apprehensions, 
not  as  to  religious  belief.  Perhaps  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Youman’s  mind  the  two  were  virtually 
one ;  he  surely  found  in  the  large  sphere  of 
science  a  means  of  access  to  Ood ;  but  with 
him,  as  with  many  men  of  science,  the  daz¬ 
zling  beauty  of  newly  discovered  physical  truth 
blinded  the  eyes  to  religious  truth,  and  the 
dogmas  learned  in  childhood  at  the  knees  of  a 
devout  mother  of  Puritan  ancestry  gradually 
faded  from  his  vision  and  his  heart. 

But  while  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  bis  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  truth  of  God  in  one  sphere  of  its 
manifestation  turned  him  away  from  that 
truth  in  another  sphere,  it  is  very  certain  that 
even  the  cause  of  religion  has  been  ultimately 
the  gainer  by  the  element  of  courage  which 
the  teachings  of  Professor  Youmans  instilled 
into  our  way  of  thinking,  as  a  people.  It  will 
be  difiicult  for  any  one  born  since  1860  to  real¬ 
ize  what  timid  thinkers  the  American  people 
used  to  be,  how  afraid  of  new  truth.  It  is  all  the 
more  difiicult  to  realize  it,  because,  in  fact, 
this  was  not  a  natural,  but  an  accidental 
cbracteristic,  the  result,  in  part,  of  our  re¬ 
moteness  from  other  centres  of  thought,  and, 
in  part,  of  the  tenacity  with  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  hold  such  truth  as  we  had,  our 
very  life  depending  on  it.  Yet  that  our  nar¬ 
rowness  was  purely  the  result  of  circumstances 
is  shown  by  the  alacrity  with  which  we  ac¬ 
cepted  a  wider  outlook,  a  broader  view  of 
truth  when  once  it  was  brought  to  us.  It  was 
Professor  Youmans  who  first  almost  among 
English  speaking  men  discerned  the  immense 
importance  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  teachings. 
Introduced  by  him  into  this  country,  they 
gained  a  wide  consideration  here  while  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  still  looking  askance  upon  them, 
or  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  them.  It  is 
entirely  characteristic  of  Youmans,  and  throws 
a  very  just  light  upon  his  whole  life,  that 
through  hie  exertions  Spencer  was  in  receipt 
of  a  regular,  if  modest  income  from  his  books, 
from  the  United  States,  for  years  before  they 
yielded  him  any  emolument  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  although  his  rights  were  unprotected  by 
any  sort  of  law  or  convention. 

It  was  with  his  introduction  of  Spencer’s 
works  to  the  American  public  that  Prof. 
Youmans’s  literary  career  began,  but  it  was 
because  he  had  long  before  that  been  an  edu-  < 


oator  of  the  public  mind  that  he  was  able  to 
introduce  them  here.  His  previous  story  is 
a  story  of  marvellous  courage  under  obstacles 
apparently  insuperable.  Happy,  indeed,  in 
his  birth,  for  he  came  of  the  stock  to  which 
our  country  owes  all  its  best  features,  the 
educated,  pious,  plain  people,  he  found  no 
bitterness  in  the  struggle  for  an  education, 
for  the  sympathy  of  his  family  and  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  his  surroundings  more  than  offset  the 
narrowness  of  his  means.  But  it  was  a  calam¬ 
ity  indeed  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the 
midst  of  professional  studies,  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  made  him  partially,  and  for 
a  time  totally  blind.  For  twelve  years  the 
affliction  lasted,  and  it  was  never  wholly  re¬ 
moved,  but  not  one  hour  of  that  sorrowful 
time  was  lost  to  himself  or  to  the  world. 
Reduced  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  all  fur¬ 
ther  information  through  the  ear,  his  mind 
became  so  disciplined  through  reflection  and 
meditation  that  its  clearness  and  readiness  be¬ 
came  remarkable,  and  be  was  able  not  only  to 
dictate,  but  to  speak  as  a  lecturer,  with  re¬ 
markable  facility  and  precision.  With  the  aid 
of  his  sister,  who  devoted  herself  to  his  ser¬ 
vice,  he  produced  his  now  classic  Class  Book 
of  Chemistry  while  still  entirely  unable  to  use 
his  eyes.  He  took  up  the  career  of  lecturer 
on  scientific  subjects  at  a  time  when  the  lec¬ 
ture  platform  offered  unusual  facilities  for 
reaching  the  public  mind ;  and  when,  with  the 
prosperity  which  fame  secured  him,  his  eye¬ 
sight  was  measurably  restored  to  him,  he  had 
prepared  the  public  mind  to  receive  the  mar¬ 
vellous  discoveries  of  science,  and  apprehend 
the  new  views  of  physical  relations  and  pbilo 
sophic  truth  for  which  those  discoveries  were 
preparing  the  way. 

Then  it  was  that  he  introduced  Herbert  Spen 
cer  to  the  American  public  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  International  Scientific  Series,  of 
which  the  Appletons  publishing  house  were 
quick  to  see  the  importance,  and  ready  to 
forward  by  all  necessary  means.  The  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  followed 
naturally,  and  the  succt^ss  with  which  both 
these  enterprises  have  gone  on  since  his  death 
proves  the  wisdom  and  thoroughness  with 
which  he  laid  their  foundations. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  introduction  of 
Spencer’s  first  work  that  Prof.  Youmans 
made  the  aquaintance  of  John  Fiske,  then  a 
youth  in  Harvard  University.  The  friendship 
rapidly  ripened ;  the  two  men  were  like- 
minded  on  too  many  sides  not  to  become 
friends  for  life.  The  biography  before  us  is 
the  last  tribute  of  this  life  long  friendship, 
and  if  Professor  Fiske  has  included  among  the 
letters  a  good  deal  of  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  friend  whose  loss  must 
be  to  him  almost  irreparable,  it  is  not  greatly 
to  be  wondered  at.  A  very  interesting  and 
important  feature  of  the  volume  is,  indeed, 
the  correspondence  of  Youmans  with  men  of 
mark,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  others. 
The  biography  is  admirably  done,  with  the 
true  syii’pathy  of  a  friend,  yet  without  adula¬ 
tion.  The  Christian  reader  must  regret  to  find 
that  such  a  man  thought  it  a  gain  to  have 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  personal  religion,  and  a 
joy  when  he  induced  his  pious  parents  to  do 
the  same,  but  he  cannot  refuse  to  see  that  his 
service  to  the  world  was  very  great. 

Thk  Templn  Shakespeare.  The  Comedy  of 
THE  Tempest.  With  Preface,  Glossary, 
etc.  By  Israel  Gollanoz,  M. A.  London: 
J  H.  Dent  and  Company.  New  York. 
Macmillan  and  Company.  45  cents. 

This  is  the  era  of  little  books,  “  books  to  hold 
in  the  hand.  ”  And  of  all  works  of  literature, 
those  of  Shakespeare  are  best  adapted  to  such 
a  form — as  indeed,  they  are  best  adapted  to 
the  folio,  or  the  quarto,  or  any  other  form.  | 


But  especially  are  they  wricome  in  the  single 
pocket-sized  volume,  becaues  they  are  em¬ 
phatically  the  books  that  we  like  to  have 
“go  about  with  us."  Whether  for  a  leisure 
hour,  or  a  delay  of  ten  minutes,  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare  is  always  in  order. 

This  Temple  edition  is  a  peculiarly  satisfac¬ 
tory  one.  Small  and  square,  with  dark  red, 
flexible  covers  and  fine,  ragged-edged  linen 
paper,  the  little  volume  has  an  air  of  distinc¬ 
tion  that  fits  it  well,  and  gives  a  pleasure  all 
its  own.  The  escutcheon  on  the  inner  cover, 
the  running  title,  part  in  red  letters,  part  in 
black,  the  quaint  and  beautiful  title  page, 
the  single  etching  by  way  of  frontispiece,  all 
these  work  together  to  a  deep  preliminary 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  reader’s  mind. 
Th^  frontispiece  in  this  opening  volume  is 
Martin  Droeshout’s  portrait  from  the  First 
Folio.  On  the  thin  paper  opposite  is  the  ten- 
lined  description  by  Ben  Jonson,  telling  how, 
in  this  portrait, 

‘*Tbe  graver  bad  a  strife 

With  nature  to  ont-doo  the  life,” 
and  advising  the  reader  to 

“looke 

Not  on  his  pictnre  but  bis  booke." 

Then  there  is  the  quotation  from  the  Munera 
Piilveres,  telling  how  “  ‘The  Tempest’  is  just 
like  a  grotesque  in  a  rich  missal,  ‘clasped 
where  paynims  pray.’  ”  With  such  a  prepara¬ 
tion,  who  will  not  find  a  fresh  delight  in  the 
Tempest,  and  the  more  so  the  better  he 
knows  it  already.  There  is  a  brief  preface 
describing  the  first  edition,  discussing  the 
date  of  composition,  the  sources  (as  yet  un¬ 
discovered),  the  scene  and  duration  of  ac¬ 
tion,  the  music,  and  later  versions.  At  the 
end  there  is  a  glossary  which  shows  that  some 
words  which  we  may  easily  pass  over  as  be¬ 
ing  quite  familiar,  had  indeed  some  other 
meaning  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  or  at  least,  as 
coming  from  his  pen. 

The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of 
THE  Jews.  New  York :  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers.  1894. 

The  author  of  this  anonymous  work  has 
doubtless  been  led  to  its  composition  by  the 
widespread  misapprehensions  which  prevail 
touching  the  character  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  functions  which  they  have  borne,  and 
which  it  is  still  theirs  to  bear,  in  the  economy 
of  history.  One  of  the  points  on  which  em¬ 
phasis  is  laid  in  several  connections  is  the  er¬ 
ror  implied  in  the  postulation  of  the  unity  of 
the  Jewish  “race."  The  word  “race,”  when 
applied  to  the  Jews,  is  repeatedly  repudiated, 
but  is  as  constantly  used  in  default  of  a  better 
term.  Instead  of  racial  separateness,  the  au¬ 
thor  contends  for  a  cosmopolitan  character  as 
that  which  particularly  belongs  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  This  leads  to  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  Hie  mission  of  the  chosen  people  as 
the  apostles  of  a  wider  sense  of  human  broth¬ 
erhood,  producing  a  union  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Hebraic  characteristics  which  are  to  lead  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  realization  of  all  that  humanity 
is  capable  of. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  readers  of  this 
volume  will  meet  with  ideas  that  are  new  to 
the  average  person.  The  opening  portion, 
which  deals  with  the  “Jewish  Question”  and 
the  “Mission  of  the  Jews,"  is  more  or  less 
hazy  and  dim  in  its  outlines,  as  general  dis¬ 
cussions  frequently  are ;  but  the  main  portion 
is  very  instructive  and  entertaining.  Those 
who  have  caught  up  siniply  the  generalizations 
based  on  a  narrow  induction,  have  little  ides 
of  the  position  which  has  been  held  in  ages 
past  by  the  Jews  as  individuals,  or  even  as  a 
class.  There  is  far  too  weak  an  apprehension 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  Jewish  pride  in 
their  history  and  achievements  actually  rests. 
In  this  regard  the  present  volume  is  of  much 
importance.  “The  social  position  of  the  Jews 
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n  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  modern  times 
"The  influence  of  the  Jews  upon  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  Ages:”  “Money  and  the 
Jews,”  are  chapter  headings  which  promise  no 
small  amount  of  information.  The  promise  is 
well  kept,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  makes  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  time. 

A  Child’s  History  of  Spain.  By  John  Bon¬ 
ner.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  Id84.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Bonner  is  the  author  of  several  other 
“child’s  histories,”  and  knows  how  to  write 
in  an  interesting,  picturesque  way,  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  a  child  and  holds  bis 
interest.  The  volume  begins  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  500  B.C.,  with  the  planting  of  a 
colony  at  Cadiz  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre, 
and  brings  the  story  down  to  1890.  It  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  pictures  of  varying 
character  and  importance. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  sends  out  a  thin  pamphlet  containing 
Sugge*ti0ns  Regarding  the  Cooking  of  Food,  by 
Edward  Atkinson,  and  some  statements  re¬ 
garding  The  Nutritive  Value  of  Common  Food 
Materials,  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards.  Both 
of  these  writers  have  done  much  to  raise  the 
standard  and  diminish  the  cost  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  home  table,  both  have  done  much  to  in- 
^>ire  in  housekeepers  a  desire  to  be  intelli¬ 
gently  economical;  and  although  it  is  not 
always  practicable  to  live  according  to  these 
rules,  nor,  perhaps,  wise  always  to  regulate 
one’s  food  on  economic  principles,  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  housekeeping  can  hardly  be  too 
carefully  studied,  especially  by  a  wasteful 
people  like  ourselves.  Mr.  Atkinson’s  article 
is  mainly  concerned  with  showing  the  virtues 
of  his  “ cooking  box,”  and  Aladdin  Oven, and  the 
evils  of  the  ordinary  cooking  stove,  or  of  any 
metallic  cooking  apparatus.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  stove  is  needlessly  expen¬ 
sive,  both  of  fuel  and  time.  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
fundamental  principle  of  “  boxing  up”  the  heat 
of  the  cooking  apparatus  and  not  permitting 
it  to  be  wasted,  is  certainly  a  true  one.  “All 
ovens  should  be  of  non- metallic  material,”  be 
says,  pine  wood  being  the  best  non  conductor 
of  heat.  “All  fuel  for  cooking  should  be  oil  or 
gas.”  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  Dr. 
Atkinson  has  patented  his  devices,  he  has 
given  the  patents  to  the  public,  and  any  one 
may  make  and  use  them.  But  it  will  doubt 
less  horrify  most  housekeepers  to  be  told  that 
they  are  not  to  wash  their  dishes  in  hot  water, 
but  in  cold,  with  a  great  spoonful  of  kerosene 
added.  Those  of  them  who  have  kept  bouse 
in  France,  however  will  recall  to  mind  that 
the  thrifty  housewife  never  wastes  fuel  in 
heating  “  dishwater,  ”  but  uses  cold  water  with¬ 
out  the  kerosene,  and  also  without  soap,  to 
use  which,  she  thinks,  would  ruin  the  flavor 
of  the  food  eaten  from  the  dishes. 

Mrs.  Susan  Augusta  Woodbridge  has  what 
our  great-grandfathers  would  have  called  a 
pretty  talent  for  verses.  She  has  also  a  reflned 
and  cultivated  taste,  and  a  sympathetic  heart 
Some  of  her  poems  in  the  daintily  made  vol¬ 
ume,  77ie  Heavenly  Alchemist  and  Other  Poems, 
sound  as  if  in  her  girlhood  she  bad  had  the 
run  of  an  old  New  England  “bookcase,”  in 
which  Mrs.  Sigourney  and  Mrs.  Bemans  and 
L.  E.  L.  held  the  places  of  honor ;  there  is  a 
sweet,  old-fashioned  aroma  about  them,  like 
that  which  haunts  the  memory  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  clothes  presses.  Others  take  hold 
on  more  present  interests.  These  are  the 
poems  which  the  friends  of  the  writer  love, 
•ud  read  with  a  stir  of  gratification  that  they 
know  the  writer,  feeling  uplifted  into  a  purer 
air  by  her  poesy.  Can  one  wish  for  a  ^tter 
art thaa this?  (Aasou  D.  F.  Etaudolph.  $1.50.) 


An  Outline  of  Legal  Philosophy  is  a  thin 
volume  by  W.  A.  Watt,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  which  attempts  to  state  shortly  and  sim¬ 
ply  the  fundamental  facts  of  law.  'The  style  is 
clear,  condensed,  and  yet  animated.  The 
thoughts  are  well  classified  and  well  stated  ;  a 
title  or  topic  at  the  head  of  every  paragraph 
lends  clearness  to  the  work,  making  it  better 
both  for  study  and  reference.  (Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.) 

A  little  book  from  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
bearing  the  title,  A  Sheaf  of  Poems,  by 
George  Perry,  is  in  some  sort  a  memorial  of 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Home  Journal,  a  na¬ 
tive  and  lover  of  Berkshire  County,  and  a 
man  always  interested  in  dreams  of  the  ideal 
social  life.  The  poems  are,  to  some  extent, 
reminiscences  of  travel,  but  still  more  often, 
the  record  of  thought.  A  very  true  feeling 
inspires  them,  and  not  a  little  of  the  sense  for 
beauty  in  form  and  cadence. 

77ie  Chess  Pocket  Manual  is  a  pocket-guide, 
both  for  beginners  and  advanced  players,  by 
G.  H.  D.  Gossip,  who  is  more  or  less  an  au¬ 
thority  on  this  subject.  All  the  various  open¬ 
ings  and  endings  are  discussed  historically, 
theoretically,  and  practically,  and  specimen 
games  given.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1. ) 

Literary  Notes. 

Biblia  for  August  (Meriden,  Conn.)  gives  a 
brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Egypt  Expio 
ration  Fund  since  its  founding  in  lbb8.  Among 
them  are  excavations  in  Tel-el-Markhuta.  the 
“store  city”  Pithom  of  the  Exodus,  San  (Zoan, 
Tanis)  Tell  Neboreb,  the  ancient  Naukratis, 
Saft  el-Henneb,  discovered  to  be  the  capital 
of  ancient  Goshen,  Tell  Tefenneb,  the  Tab- 
panhes  of  the  Bible  and  the  Daphnae  of  clas¬ 
sical  historians,  Tell-el-Tabudiyeh,  or  Onias, 
Tell  Basta,  the  Pi-Beseth  of  the  Bible  and 
Bubastis  of  the  Greeks,  Ahnas-el-Medineh 
(Hanes,  Heracleopolis),  Tell  Mokdain  and 
Deir  el-Babari  (Thebes).  Nearly  all  these 
excavations  have  been  described  in  published 
reports  of  eminent  archeologists.  Dr.  Naville, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Finders  Petrie  and  others.  Besides 
this,  an  archeological  survey  of  Egypt  has 
been  in  progress  since  1890.  An  annual  quarto 
volume,  with  elaborate  illustrations  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  is  published,  and  each  subscriber  of  not 
less  than  $5. 00  receives  a  copy.  It  is  interesting ' 
to  learn  that  by  the  permission  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  with  the  intelligent  interest  of  the 
Governor  of  Jerusalem,  “a  man  of  great  Intel 
ligence,  unquestioned  integrity  and  strong 
administrative  capacity,”  excavations  have 
been  begun  in  Jerusalem  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Bliss.  This  excavation  will 
test  the  accuracy  of  Josephus.  Already  some 
very  interesting  chambers,  passages,  stairs 
and  mosaic  pavements  have  been  discovered 
in  the  “  Rock  Scarp  of  Zion.  ” 

Christian  Literature  and  Review  of  the  Churches 
for  August  (Christian  Literature  Company)  is 
unusually  interesting.  Among  other  good  ar 
tides  there  is  one  preeminently  good  by  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Adeney  on  Dr.  Fairbairn,  and  three 
by  English  writers  on  the  question  Is  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church  on  the  Wane  Among 
the  Masses?  a  subject  which  has  been  carried 
along  for  several  months.  The  usual  exten¬ 
sive  reviews  of  the  progress  of  the  churches 
and  of  the  Reunion  movement  are  given,  and 
there  is  a  large  number  of  brief  condensations 
of  papers  on  important  subjects  in  various 
periodicals. 

Our  Little  Men  and  W  omen  for  August  is  full 
of  pleasant  stories  for  children  about  horses 
and  pussies  and  butterflies  and  chimney  swal¬ 
lows,  about  little  boys  and  dogs  and  little 
girls  and  dollies.  There  are  two  articles  that 
are  not  stories,  but  when  the  children  hear 
that  they  are  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse  they  will  be 
more  anxious  to  hear  them  read  than  even 
the  stories,  for  Miss  Wiltse  knows  how  to  tell 
things  in  the  way  that  children  love  to  bear. 
These  articles  are  about  the  stars ;  one  is  about 
the  milky  way  and  the  Pleirades,  and  one  about 
all  sorts  of  stars,  those  in  the  sky  and  the 
starflowers  on  the  grass  and  the  starfish  in  the 
sea  or  on  the  beach  (Alpha  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston). 

The  September  number  of  The  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World  (Funk  and  Wagnalls)  is 
especially  devoted  to  Japan  and  Corea. 


If  Mr.  Herbert  Laws  Webb’s  literary  ability 
is  as  good  as  his  electrical  knowledge  we  may 
expect  a  thrilling  and  unique  story  in  the 
September  Scribner’s.  He  contributes  one,  the 
action  of  which  takes  place  in  a  lonely  cable 
house  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  cables  in  an 
obscure  South  American  port.  In  the  same 
number  an  unexplored  field  in  American  do¬ 
mestic  history  will  be  entered  upon  by  a  paper 
on  old  quilts  and  coverlets  which  Mrs.  Fanny 
D.  Bergen  has  contributed  under  the  title  The 
Tapestry  of  the  New  World. 

“The  Flying  Man,”  Herr  Otto  Lilienthal,  of 
Berlin,  and  his  flying  machine  will  be  treated 
of  in  McClure’s  Magazine  tor  September  by  a 
writer  who  has  been  an  eye  witness  of  Lilien- 
tbal's  experiments  in  the  art  of  flight.  Pic¬ 
tures  showing  Lilienthal  on  the  wing  will  ac¬ 
company  the  article. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  for 
speedy  publication  a  new  novel  by  Anna  Kath¬ 
arine  Green,  entitled  Hiss  Hurd:  An  Enigma  ; 
the  second  number  of  the  Autonym  Library, 
Found  and  Lost,  by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi ; 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  I^ing, 
edited  by  his  grandson,  Charles  R.  King,  M.D. 
in  five  large  octavo  volumes;  a  new  number 
of  the  Stories  of  the  Nations  series.  The  Story 
of  Venice,  by  Alethea  Wiel ;  Cicero  and  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  by  J.  L.  Strachan 
Davidson,  being  the  tenth  issue  of  the  Heroes 
of  the  Nations  series ;  and  a  volume  of  Poems 
by  Francis  Howard  Williams,  entitled  The 
Flute  Player  and  Other  Poems. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  the 
immediate  publication  of  An  Elementary 
Chemistry  by  Mr.  George  Rantoul  White  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  which  is  especially 
to  be  commended  to  teachers  who  have  not 
before  conducted  laboratory  work,  and  to 
those  whose  laboratories  have  only  simple  fit 
tings. 

The  Century  Company  announce  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  October  a  companion  to  their  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names, 
a  complete  pronouncing  and  etymological  di«- 
tionary  of  proper  names  in  all  departments. 
The  editor  is  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  whe 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons :  Ormond  and  His 

Aminta :  George  Meredith. - Marsena  and  Other 

Stories  of  the  War  Time ;  Harold  Frederic. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  A  Cumberer  of  the 
Ground ;  Constance  Smith. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company :  Memoirs  Illus¬ 
trating  the  History  of  Napoleon  I;  Baron  de  M4n4- 

val.  Vol.  in. - Mrs.  Limber’s  Raffle ;  William 

Allen  Butler. 

American  Tract  Society  :  Won  by  Love :  S.  S. 
Wood. - Paths  and  By-Paths ;  A.  M.  Pickford. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  :  The  Church  and 

the  Kingdom ;  Washington  Gladden. - The  Bells 

of  Is;  F.  B.  Meyers. - ’The  Science  of  Motherhood; 

Hannah  Whitall  Smith. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Our  Bible,  How  it  has  Come 

to  Us;  R.  T.  Talbot. - The  Heroic  in  Missions; 

Augustus  R.  Buckland. 

Wilbur  B.  Ketcham :  The  Art  of  Illustration; 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

R.  H.  Woodward  and  Company  :  Talks  to  Chil¬ 
dren  About  J  esus ;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Morton. 

Ginn  and  Company.  Boston.  A  Tale  of  Two 

Cities ;  Charles  Lrickens. - Arithmetic  by  Grades: 

Teachers’  Manual  and  Eight  Parts;  John  T.  Prince. 

American  Book  Company :  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Society ;  Albion  W.  Small  and  George 
£.  Vincent. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  July :  Truth ;  Chinese  Recorder. 

For  August:  Christian  Literature;  Biblia; 
Yale  Review ;  Fortnightly  Review ;  Nineteenth 
Century ;  Quiver ;  Littell ;  IWrIter ;  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine;  Good  Words ;  Missionary  Record ;  Spirit  of 
Missions ;  Our  Little  Men  and  Women ;  Babyland; 
Pansy  ;  Illustrator ;  Record  of  Christian  Work. 

For  September:  Magazine  of  Art;  Frank  Leslie^ 
I  Popular  Monthly;  Miaaionary  Bevlavr;  PilgrUa 
Teacher. 
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THE  HON.  JOSEPH  HOLT. 

Bt  Bar.  Oaorgs  M.  Maxwell,  B.D. 

The  Evangelist’s  mention  this  week  of  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Holt  of  Washington, 
calls  up  in  my  mind  very  pleasant  reminis¬ 
cences  of  him,  and  1  venture  on  the  mention 
of  a  few,  not  only  as  an  expression  of  my  own 
high  esteem,  but  also  in  the  hope  they  may 
afford  pleasure  to  surviving  friends. 

It  was  in  March,  1881,  that  we  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  same  evening,  the  first 
American  travellers  to  register  there  that  sea¬ 
son.  He  came  up  with  Mrs.  Holt  by  the 
desert  route  from  Egypt,  and  I  canr.e  up  from 
Joppa.  We  were  lonely  enough  to  make  a 
meeting  with  a  fellow-countryman  very  wel¬ 
come.  He  was  then  plain  Joseph  Holt,  Esq., 
a  successful  lawyer  of  Ijouisville,  Ky.,  and  I 
was  a  young  minister  seeking  acquaintance 
with  the  pathways  and  abiding  places  of  our 
Lord.  He  was  a  man  of  such  genuineness  and 
simplicity  as  would  attract  you  to  him  at  once 
and  make  entrance  into  bis  society  and  confi¬ 
dence  easy  and  delightful,  and  1  have  always 
counted  that  meeting  and  the  acquaintance 
which  followed  one  of  the  pleasantest  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  to  me  ever  memorable  time.  I 
may  say  that  Mr.  Holt,  for  the  sake  of  rest 
from  arduous  professional  labors,  bad  made 
this  same  Oriental  trip  alone  the  year  before, 
visiting  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  return¬ 
ing  to  Kentucky  bad  married  the  daughter  of 
ex-Oovemor  Wickliffe,  and  deeming  such  a 
great  happiness  worthy  the  best  celebration 
he  knew,  turned  about  and  took  his  bride 
over  the  same  route  he  had  just  traversed. 
So  I  just  dropped  into  the  midday  of  their 
honeymoon,  and  no  younger  brother  ever  had 
a  better  place  than  I  found.  One  who  has  not 
been  equally  fortunate  can  hardly  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having  such  a  guide  as  Mr. 
Holt,  with  all  bis  previous  observation  and 
experience.  Besides,  I  found  him  singularly 
well  versed  in  the  questions  relating  to  the 
topography  and  archseoiogy  of  Bible  lands, 
for  he  bad  made  these  a  study,  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  a  basis,  till  be  had  light  to  im¬ 
part  on  every  question  that  could  come  up. 
He  did  not  chatter  you  to  death  with  cut  and 
dried  inanities  as  the  professional  guides  do, 
for  be  was  still  a  learner  by  your  side,  only 
older  and  wiser  than  yourself. 

All  who  have  known  him  in  public  life  know 
that  he  was  a  most  forcible  and  interesting 
speaker.  This  followed  from  his  never  speak¬ 
ing  except  when  he  had  something  to  say,  and 
wkat  be  said  was  put  in  the  clearest  and 
strongest  English.  These  qualities  shone  in 
his  conversation,  and  made  him  a  most  in 
structive  companion.  He  had  a  good  share  of 
Southern  volubility,  but  it  was  copiousness 
held  back  by  a  wise  band,  and  never  ran  to 
waste. 

The  three  or  four  weeks  of  our  stay  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  aud  vicinity  were  rare  times,  every  day 
turning  up  some  matter  of  interest.  One 
forenoon  he  came  in  from  his  customary  after¬ 
breakfast  walk,  wiping  the  sweat  from  bis 
face,  and  on  our  inquiring,  said  he  bad  been 
fulfilling  prophecy.  Further  questions  brought 
it  out  that  as  be  walked  over  the  part  of  Zion 
then  outside  the  walls,  he  had  come  upon  a 
native  plowing.  Calling  to  mind  the  prophecy, 
"Zion  shall  be  plowed  as  a  field,”  be  thought 
he  would  like  to  fulfill  that  prophecy,  and  so, 
hy  permission  of  the  Fellahin,  he  held  the 
plow  for  two  or  three  rounds,  and  afterwards 
tried  to  buy  the  plow  that  be  might  take  it 
hopie  as  a  witness  and  a  trophy.  But  no 
price  could  induce  the  farmer  to  part  with  it, 
as  ill  luck  weuld  follow  him  if  be  should  sell 
his  plow. 

Our  day  at  BetUeheas  was  a  memorabla  day. 


as  it  must  be  to  every  devout  mind.  Surely 
the  music  and  the  glory  will  never  get  out 
of  the  skies  that  canopy  that  little  town.  But 
it  was  his  clear  conviction,  from  careful  exam¬ 
inations  within  and  without,  that  the  "Orotto 
of  the  Nativity,”  so  called,  was  never  a  grotto, 
but  an  ancient  cistern,  down  into  which  the 
original  steps  cut  in  the  rock  still  lead.  He 
would  turn  back  the  hangings  from  its  sides 
and  show  the  imperishable  cement  of  its  walls 
behind,  proving  its  ancient  use.  It  helped,  be 
thought,  to  fix  the  site  of  the  ancient  cara- 
vansara  where  our  Lord  was  bom,  but  he 
could  not  abide  the  monkish  tradition  that  He 
was  born  in  that  cistern  I  It  was  as  good  as 
a  cathedral  service  to  bear  him  tell  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  prophecy,  "  But  thou,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Ephratba,  which  art  least  among  the 
cities  of  Judah,”  the  lowly  origin  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  suiting  His  condition  to  His  work. 

We  were  a  party  of  three  when  we  left  the 
city  for  our  trip  through  the  north.  But  as 
Mr.  Holt  had  come  up  from  the  south  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  full  travelling  equipment,  drago¬ 
man,  tents,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  all  I  bad 
to  do  was  to  add  a  sleeping  tent  for  myself 
and  such  stores  as  migbt  be  my  share.  And 
I  remember  well  how  it  pleased  Mrs.  Holt 
when  I  was  able  to  bring  a  whole  American 
bam,  which  I  had  acquired  by  special  favor 
from  Mrs.  Barclay,  the  wife  of  a  Christian 
missionary  from  Virginia,  then  residing  in 
Jerusalem ;  this  boiled,  helped  the  noonday 
lunches.  I  also  had  what  she  deemed  an  equal 
treasure,  a  pound  of  tea,  a  young  Russian 
artist  had  given  me  in  Rome.  Tea  was  then 
carried  overland  to  Russia  from  China,  which 
secured  not  only  the  best  quality,  but  that  it 
should  escape  the  effect  upon  it  of  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  bilge-wacer  air  of  the  holds  of 
vessels  during  long  ocean  passages. 

I  should  be  untrue  to  all  manhood  if  I  did 
not  say  a  word  here  of  Mrs.  Holt.  Possessed 
of  all  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  best 
Kentucky  families,  she  added  the  personal 
graces  Kentucky  ladies  exhibit.  Self-posses¬ 
sion,  physical  vigor,  hardihood,  and  perfect 
horsemanship,  made  such  journeyings  a  de¬ 
light  to  her.  After  the  longest  days  she  was 
the  freshest  at  evening  as  we  came  round  our 
supper  table.  She  brought  smiles  and  good 
cheer,  but  never  a  word  of  complaint,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  whenever  I  journey  again 
among  strangers  and  far  from  home,  may 
there  be  such  a  lady  to  add  the  home  light 
and  love  to  all  the  other  enjoyments. 

We  left  the  city  after  all  our  hurrying  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  our  last  view 
of  Jerusalem  from  Scopus,  as  the  sun  was 
dipping  low  towards  his  western  decline.  I 
was  fretted  over  the  delays,  but  Mr.  Holt  was 
cool,  for  be  said  those  Arabs  could  nev^r  be 
moved  to  start  on  long  journeys  till  the  mid 
die  of  the  afternoon.  Such  had  been  bis 
experience,  and  when  he  had  sought  the  rea¬ 
son,  be  found  they  had  a  fixed  notion  that  it 
was  the  better  way,  for  then  coming  the  sooner 
to  the  first  halt  for  the  night,  if  they  found 
they  bad  forgotten  anything,  they  could  go 
back  for  it.  And  so,  halting  for  the  night  on 
the  traditional  camping  place  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  and  the  Boy  Jesus,  on  their  return  from 
the  east  to  their  northern  home,  we  bad  that 
event  for  our  evening’s  musings.  The  parents, 
it  seems,  were  not  so  much  concerned  about 
the  Child,  "supposing  He  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany,”  till  riiey  began  to  round  up  things  for 
the  night,  and  then  finding  He  was  not  along, 
they  returned  that  same  evening  to  the  city  to 
seek  Him.  This  was  all  perfectly  natural,  and 
it  was  natural,  too,  that  Mary,  mother  like, 
should  be  most  upset  by  it ;  but  what  ground 
is  there  for  reproaching  these  parents!  I 
have  often  reflected  upon  Mr.  Holt’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  owe  to  that  inddont  the  sole 


glimpse  we  have  of  our  Lord’s  life  from  H 
infancy  to  His  baptism. 

Our  first  Sabbath  out  was  a  very  dull  day ; 
‘we  spent  it  camped  by  a  fountain  in  the  gorge 
between  Mts.  Ebal  and  Oerizzim,  just  outside 
the  city  of  Syebar.  I  did  not  know  at  the 
time  in  what  Church  Mr.  Holt  was  a  commu¬ 
nicant.  But  that  be  was  a  devout  man  and 
an  earnest  believer  on  the  Lord  Jesus  I  bad  no 
doubt.  When  the  Lord’s  day  came  it  was  his 
arrangement  to  rest,  as  we  always  did  after¬ 
wards.  We  met  there  a  small  party  of  clergy¬ 
men  on  their  way  south  towards  Jerusalem. 
By  common  impulse  we  broke  bread  together 
and  partook  of  the  cup,  in  foretaste  of  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  not  Inquiring 
after  each  other’s  denominational  affinities. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  were  our  only  lay  commu¬ 
nicants.  As  the  sun  was  setting  we  ascended 
Mt.  Oerizzim, ,  and  stood  on  the  foundations 
the  Samaritans  bold  so  dear,  and  there  Mr. 
Holt’s  wise  reflection  gave  os  food  for  after 
thought.  He  said  :  "Neither  in  this  mountain 
nor  in  Jerusalem  shall  we  worship  the  Father.  ” 
Every  veil  designed  to  shut  in  and  localize  the 
light  shall  be  rent  that  it  may  beam  forth ; 
and  both  Jerusalem  and  Oerizzim  stand  for 
us  as  evidences  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shaff  fill  the  earth  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea. 

Monday  morning  we  sent  our  servants  and 
equipage  forward  by  direct  route  to  our 
projected  camping  place,  while  we  three, 
with  our  guide,  took  horse  and  passed  on  to 
the  west  till  we  faced  the  Plain  of  Sharon ; 
then  turning  up  across  the  foothills  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  rocky  ridge  that  divides  the 
land,  we  came  upon  the  site  of  Samaria,  one  of 
the  most  goodly  and  commanding  in  all  the 
country.  Asked  why  so  little  of  Samaria  re¬ 
mains,  with  its  central  position,  its  impressive 
altitude,  its  once  superior  following,  ten  tribes 
adhering  to  it,  while  Jerusalem  still  stands,  a 
charm,  a  power,  a  pilgrim  goal,  our  friend 
quoted  Dr.  Arnold:  "There  have  been  three 
cities  of  Ood’s  election,  Rome,  Athens,  and 
Jerusalem ;  two  for  things  temporal,  and  one 
for  things  eternal ;  yet  in  these  the  other  two 
are  permitted  to  minister”;  and  added:  "No 
intelligent  person  can  fail  to  see,  after  all 
natural  causes  have  been  recognized,  a  divine 
appointment  that  has  bad  more  to  do  with  the 
order  seen  in  human  affairs  than  all  things 
else.”  Thereupon  we  discussed  and  pondered 
as  we  rode  on  our  way. 

An  incident  occurred  on  this  day’s  ride  too 
characteristic  of  our  host  to  be  omitted.  We 
were  off  the  usually  travelled  track  on  an  old 
caravan  road  coming  down  from  Galilee,  on 
the  edge  of  Sharon  next  the  hills.  Our  guide 
was  anxious,  for  travellers  were  a  rarity  there ; 
the  men  were  wild  and  not  of  good  reputation. 
At  a  village  of  perhaps  twenty  one-story 
houses,  with  flat  roofs,  he  was  particularly 
watchful.  There  was  only  one  alley-like  street 
along  which  the  booses  were  strung,  and 
through  this  street  we  must  pass  to  get  by. 
We  arranged  our  forces  and  plunged  in.  The 
guide  went  in  front,  next  Mr.  Holt,  then  Mrs. 
Holt,  while  I  rode  as  rear  guard.  We  saw 
suspicions  heads  of  noisy  boys  peeping  above 
the  low  battlements  of  the  roofs,  and  we 
had  entered  but  a  little  distance  when  the 
stones  began  to  fly.  We  whipped  up,  but  the 
little  imps  could  jump  from  roof  to  roof,  and 
by  their  shouts  and  din  soon  brought  all  the 
men  into  the  street.  These  were  ugly  looking 
fellows,  with  guns  slung  on  their  shoulders 
and  old  pistols  and  knives  in  their  girdles, 
as  if  they  reaped  harvests  with  other  imple¬ 
ments  than  sickles.  We  kept  on,  and  had 
fairly  merged  into  open  space  when  a  large 
stone,  evidently  flung  by  a  man,  hit  Mrs.  Holt 
a  cruel  blow  on  the  side  of  her  face,  that  made 
her  cry  out.  We  had  aO  been  peppered ;  that 
we  could  stand,  but  not  Miis.  Dismounting 


and  throwing  his  bridle  rein  to  me,  Mr.  HoltJ  an  engineer  at  home  the  other  day,  “if  I  have  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moore.  May  the  years  oon- 

charged  upon  the  whole  crowd  of  men  and  any  sympathy  more  than  I  want  for  myself,  I  tinue  to  deal  gently  with  them ! 

boys,  now  drawn  out  into  the  open  space  at  know  a  little  wife  and  some  babies  to  whom  The  spacious  parsonage  here  on  Sixth 

the  end  of  the  street  I  knew  he  was  not  I’ll  give  all  I’ve  got  before  I’ll  strike.”  Street,  hardby  the  brotherly  root  that  shel- 

arined,  and  had  no  weapon  but  the  kubatch,  a  While  we  are  dining  with  some  of  these  men  ters  my  own  head  from  the  heat  of  these  few 
formidable  rawhide,  usually  four  feet  long,  at  the  station  eating  house,  word  is  brought  days,  is  now  undergoing  repairs  in  anticipa- 
and  carried  by  all  horse-back  riders.  The  in  that  “Phelan  gets  six  months  in  the  Warren  tion  of  occupancy  by  the  Rev.  Wni.  H.  Fish- 
men  unslung  their  muskets  and  stood  in  threat-  County  jail.  ”  The  next  morning  in  the  papers  burn,  of  Cbilicothe,  the  pastor-elect,  with 
ening  attitude.  But  he  knew  no  fear.  He  we  read  Judge  Taft’s  decision  in  the  Circuit  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  for  a  few 

seised  the  foremost  fellow  by  the  throat,  and  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  hours  the  other  day.  We  found  ourselves, 

giving  him  one  taste  of  the  kubatch  over  his  District  of  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  F.  W.  Phelan  curiously  enough,  mutually  acquainted  to  this 
shoulders  and  whirling  him  round,  sent  him  for  contempt:  “The  punishment  for  a  con-  extent,  that  in  ’77,  while  he  was  still  some- 
howling  back  into  the  mass.  It  seemed  to  me  tempt  is  the  most  disagreeable  duty  a  court  thing  of  a  theological  kid  at  Knox  College, 
madness  to  dare  such  odds;  but  Mr.  Holt’s  has  to  perform,  but  it  is  one  from  which  the  t^anada,  he  preached  for  me  in  my  pulpit  in 
wrath  seemed  to  fairly  paralyze  them  all.  court  cannot  shrink.  If  orders  of  the  court  Michigan  while  visiting  friends  there.  I  dis- 
They  broke  and  fled,  and  he  chased  them  are  not  obeyed,  the  next  step  is  anarchy,"  tinctly  remember  the  impressions  of  the  ser- 
through  the  town  till  every  man  was  indoors  says  the  Honorable  Judge.  Phelan  was  the  mon,  and  the  text.  Rev.  ix.  14,  though  the 
and  out  of  sight.  strike  leader  of  the  American  Railway  Union  preacher  was  then  scarce  escaped  from  his 

I  had  expected  to  see  him  torn  in  pieces,  at  Cincinnati  and  in  direct  communication  teens.  Mr.  Fishburn’s  father  is  a  minister  in 
but  the  sublime  assumption  of  command  was  with  Mr.  Debs  at  Chicago.  This  decision  in  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  own 
too  much  for  the  cowards,  and  they  slunk  full  covers  a  whole  page  in  the  Commercial  education  and  early  work  (at  Harrisburgh, 
away  before  it.  I  asked  him  afterwards  if  Gazette  of  July  14th,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  Pa.)  were  in  connection  with  that  tienomina- 
he  reflected  at  all  before  he  made  that  charge,  reading  by  all,  as  it  pronounces  upon  “secret  tion.  His  preferences  have  always  been  with 
“  Yes,"  he  said,  “and  coolly.  In  such  odds  you  terrorism,”  “conspiracy,”  “boycotts  illegal,”  the  Presbyterians,  and  two  years  ago  he  be- 
must  multiply  yourself  by  boldness  and  onset  “common  rights,”  and  kindred  subjects  in  a  came  pastor  of  our  church  at  Chilicotbe,  O. , 
and  drive  fear  into  the  ranks  of  your  oppos-  most  masterful  way.  where  his  work,  as  that  at  Harrisburgh,  has 

ers.”  Just  such  a  man  his  subsequent  career  been  most  highly  spoken  of.  His  call  to  the 

showed  him  to  be— without  fear  and  without  curious  it  seems  to  spend  two  whole  (jhurch  is  hearty  and  unanimous.  His 


ers.”  Just  such  a  man  his  subsequent  career 
showed  him  to  be — without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  Weeks  of  such  delightful  com- 


reproach.  Weeks  of  such  delightful  com-  murky  old  city  of  Cincinnati  pergonal  presence  and  address  are  exceedingly 

panionship  followed,  but  I  have  said  enough  having  to  sit  for  a  single  moment  ^ggyring^  and  both  pastor  and  people  are  an- 


to  give  you  my  view  of  thfe  man.  council  chamberl  tigjpating  enthusiasm  in  church  work. 

Wyomino,  Ohio,  Angiwt  11, 18M.  We  did,  indeed,  run  out  through  the  beautiful  _ 

—————————  Eden  Park,  past  the  pleasant  grounds  of  old  Presbyterian  Church  history  in  this  capital 

FROM  THE  FRONT  PORCH  TU  THE  BCCK*  Lsne  Seminary,  where  all  seemed  as  peaceful  forms  an  interesting  study.  The  “Old 

EYE  CAPITAL.  and  placid  as  though  the  General  Assem-  pirst,”  started  and  ministered  to  for  a  round 

We  waited  several  days  to  see  whether  Mr.  never  said  a  word  about  us.  Then  I  century  by  Dr.  Hoge,  was  “Old  School” 

Debs  or  any  of  his  associates  were  likely  to  ra^nmed  and  called  at  the  office  of  The  Herald  ^jjg  (j^yg  of  guch  foolishness.  Then  the 
interfere  further  with  the  trains  we  wanted  to  Presbyter,  and  was  most  cordially  wel-  ggeond  Church  was  started  some  time  in  the 

use.  Then  we  concluded  that  we  would  help  **  threshold  of  the  inner  sanctum  forties  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  (my  father 

restore  public  confidence  by  starting  on  our  editorial  staff  who  were  within,  preaching  the  sermon  at  the  organization  in 

short  vacation  before  the  tumult  had  whoMy  mirobiie  dieiu,  I  was  congratulated  upon  Episcopal  church),  and  was,  of  course, 

subsided.  We  touched  at  Indianapolis  long  decided  orthodoxy  as  lately  manifested  in  School"  in  its  foolishness.  Somewhere 

enough  to  call  upon  the  grandmother  and  leave  these  columns  1  I  was  even  greeted  as  a  “  most  between  these  the  “Westminster,”  here  on 
two  of  the  children  in  her  care.  Then  we  ultra-conservative  because  1  had  said  that  gjjjjb  Street,  was  split  off  from  the  First  in 
hastened  off  for  a  couple  of  days  at  Cincin-  “ our  P*'®®®ut  King  James  Vereion  of  Scripture  ©rder  to  get  a  still  deeper  blue,  or  a  safer  kind 
nati.  Here  we  saw  some  deputy  marshalls  **  the  on/j/ inspired  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  foolishness  in  some  way.  Then,  “Hoge 


Lane  Seminary,  where  all  seemed  as  peaceful  gj^y  fo^^g  interesting  study.  The  “Old 
and  placid  as  though  the  General  Assem-  pirst,”  started  and  ministered  to  for  a  round 


with  their  Winchesters,  patrolling  the  railroad  practice,”  and  I  was  laughed  at  for  the  cbapel”  was  started  something  more  than 
yards,  and  we  watched  the  groups  of  strikers  certainly  ”  I  replied,  “this  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  a  mission  of  the 

with  their  bits  of  white  ribbon  on  their  coats  position.  For  this  Bible  is  the  only  one  pj^j  Church,  way  up  in  what  was  then  the 

congregated  about  the  doors  of  the  saloons  “y  people  and  I  can  read.  But  you  folks  claim  north  end,  but  the  city  has  now  gone  fully  ten 
ir.vai-DiViinar  urna  nitiot  nn  thft  Biir-  that  the  Original  autographs  are  the  only  in-  milea  hevond  it.  This  bv  various  nrocesses  of 


opposite.  Everything  was  quiet  on  the  sur- 


miles  beyond  it.  This  by  various  processes  of 


face,  but  here  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  spired  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  ggclesiastical  evolution,  through  combinations 
passenger  station  are  tables  spread,  where  the  y®“  really  have^no  Bible,  because  you  developments,  finally  came  to  be  “The 

railroad  company  feeds  its  two  or  three  hun  haj®  lost  the  originals.  Fifth  avenue  Church,”  and  ought,  by  right  of 

dred  extra  watchmen  and  new  switchmen,  ^®  ®*®^®  we  please,  but  >8  a  location  and  opportunity,  by  this  time  to  be 

just  because  all  the  restaurants  and  eating  ^®*7  K*"®^®  to  attribute  to  the  Bible  strongest  and  best  churches  in  the 

houses  for  blocks  around  have  “boycotted”  the  a®  it  came  from  God  any  kind  of  inspiration,  its  fimlishness  has  been  mnnifont 


scabs”  who  have  taken  the  places  of  the  ®'‘  or  ^rfection  as  a  rule  of  faith  ^gfore  Presbytery  and  to  the  world  for  years. 


strikers. 


and  practice  that  does  nut  inhere  also  in  our 


BbMB^cxD.  ...  by  internal  disturbances  under  two  pastorates, 

I  study  the  faces  of  some  of  these  general  P^®®®^*^  English  Bible  or  any  proper  transla^  -j.  further  manifest  this  summer  by 

officers,  heads  of  various  departments  in  the  thereof,  into  any  language  on  the  face  of  guothej.  gput  g„d  a  new  organization. 

..  j, _ • _ _ I _ _  ____  « _  the  earth.  oUnn...  i 


railroad  service,  who  have  just  come  in  from 
their  turn  at  “switching”  in  the  yards.  It  is 
not  an  entirely  new  experience  to  all  of  them. 


“■  -  About  the  wisest  folishness  shown  by  any  of 

On  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  we  took  the  the  Presbyterians  hereabout  was  seven  years 


not  an  entirely  new  experience  to  all  of  them,  familiar  “Little  Miami”  train  for  Columbus,  ago,  when  Dr.  Marsten,  then  pastor  of  the  old 
Great,  stalwart  fellows  some  of  them  are,  with  Did  ever  a  season  before  present  the  farmer  First  Church,  led  out  a  colony  to  East  Broad 
diamond  studs  on  their  neglige  shirt  fronts,  with  such  abounding  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  Street,  and  at  once  erected  a  fine  stone  chapel, 
their  hands  are  grimy,  and  withal,  they  wear  as  we  pass  everywhere?  The  ground  seems  where  he  and  his  people  are  now  just  com- 
the  air  of  men  who  will  make  the  world  go  at  burdened  with  the  thick,  standing  shocks  of  pleting  their  full  church  edifice,  costing  some- 
all  odds.  Most  of  them,  I  am  told  by  one  of  grain.  A  touch  of  drought  has  put  a  limit  to  thing  like  $70„000.  It  is  in  the  finest  residence 
their  number,  started  in  as  brakemen,  switch-  the  corn  prospects,  but  there  will  be  no  want  portion  of  the  city,  and  here  the  Synod  of 
men,  firemen,  or  in  some  other  common  anywhere  this  year  in  this  land  of  plenty.  Ohio  is  to  meet  this  fall. 

capacity  in  thevervice,  and  have  worked  their  except  it  come  wholly  from  the  greed  of  man  Last  winter  an  effort  was  made  to  unite  the 
way  up  until  now  they  absolutely  dominate  in  against  his  fellow-man.  Old  First  an4  Second  churches.  Only  a 

the  control  of  these  great  systems  of  travel.  Two  successive  Sabbath  morning  services  street’s  width  separates  them  in  space,  but  ah. 
The  mystery  to  me  is  as  to  why  the  men  who  are  spent  with  the  good  people  of  the  Second  their  associations  and  traditions  I  Churches, 
are  now  at  the  switch-board  and  the  fire-box  Church  of  Columbus,  and  the  intervening  like  trees,  take  deep  root,  and  have  an  indi- 
seem  unahle  to  realize  that  their  interests  lie  days  in  revisiting  old  scenes  here  and  there,  viduality  all  their  own.  So  these  two  church- 
in  keeping  the  track  of  promotion  open  ahead  The  twenty  two  years’  pastorate  of  Dr.  Moore  es,  by  mutual  consent,  will  remain  apart.  Pos- 
of  them,  and  in  remaining  in  sympathy  with  in  this  church  closed  last  spring.  He  is  now  sibly,  like  “the  foolishness  of  preaching,”  it  is 
those  who  were  once  in  their  places,  and  can  pastor-emeritus,  and  has  his  home,  provide!  these  peculiar  whims  of  churches  and  commu- 
and  will  appreciate  their  services  and  needs  by  the  church  during  life,  on  East  Long  nities  that  the  Lord  overrules  so  as  to  multi- 
far  more  than  the  man  who  stands  behind  the  Street.  At  present  he  and  his  wife  are  with  ply  the  agencies  of  His  cause  in  the  earth, 
bar  over  in  yonder  saloon  and  talks  so  glibly  sons  in  the  East,  at  Providence  and  the  sea-  But  if  so,  to  Him  belongs  all  the  glory,  for  the 
about  sympathy  and  the  rights  of  the  laboring  shore.  No  ex  pastor  could  ever  beheld  in  foolishness  is  still  ours  I 
man  I  “Talk  about  sympathetic  strikes,”  said  higher  esteem  and  love  by  his  people  than  Douglas  P.  Putmaii. 
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THE080PHT  AND  SPIRITISM  BEGONGILED. 

A  PHASE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Lily  Dale,  the  Casadaga  trysting  place  of 
the  Spiritists,  a  lovely  spot  upon  some  little 
inland  lakes  of  Western  New  York,  flourishes 
this  year  with  increased  vigor,  plenty  of  gate 
money,  distinguished  visitors,  and  pretensions 
which  the  Buffalo  papers  feel  obliged  to  rec¬ 
ognize  as  regularly  as  they  do  those  of  its 
far  famed  neighbor,  Chautauqua. 

Lily  Dale  is  great  as  a  reconciler.  Hither 
come  people  of  the  most  heterogeneous  creeds, 
and  of  no  creeds,  faith  healers,  Christian  Sci 
entists.  Agnostics,  Woman  Suffragists,  Popu¬ 
lists,  Theosophists,  and  Spiritists.  All  gain  a 
hearing,  and  in  spite  of  their  differences,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  hit  upon  a  modus  vivendi  by  which 
they  avoid  angry  collision  and  friction.  Upon 
one  point  they  are  united,  and  that  is  opposi 
tion  to  the  claims  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Almost  every  ad¬ 
dress  is  punctuated  with  little  digs,  or  savage 
thrusts  at  the  old  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

Recently  the  Dale  has  blossomed  out  with  a 
new  attraction,  striking  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
to  the  mind,  no  less  than  an  Indian  rara  avis 
which  might  well  move  the  envy  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  itself.  This  new  card  is  Mr.  Virchand  R. 
Gandhi,  B.A. ,  of  Bombay,  late  delegate  to  the 
World’s  Fair  Parliament  of  Religions,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  noble  presence,  a  trained  scholar,  a 
lawyer,  versed  in  Sanscrit  lore  and  in  English 
literature  as  well.  He  came  to  this  country 
by  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows  as  a 
representative  of  the  Jain  religion.  How  this 
gentleman  was  induced  to  honor  Lily  Dale 
with  his  presence  does  not  appear.  But  he 
came ;  and  as  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  to 
speak  in  his  Oriental  costume  of  royal  purple 
silk  and  yellow  turban  and  sash,  he  was  greet¬ 
ed  with  enthusiastic  cheers. 

Mr.  Gandhi  is  an  able  exponent  of  all  the 
religions  of  India.  He  treated  of  these  at 
Chicago,  and  he  touched  upon  them  briefly  at 
Lily  Dale,  but  contented  himself  at  this  latter 
place  with  what  was  mainly  an  invitation  to 
fellowship.  Said  he  “  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of 
India  and  her  three  hundred  millions  of  sons 
and  daughters.  I  greet  you  as  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  and  bring  you  a  message  of  peace,  love, 
universal  brotherhood,  and  fellowship  from 
the  aged  and  well  preserved  nation  of  India, 
which  is  proud  to  clasp  the  hand  of  the  young¬ 
est  child  of  the  ages.  Our  country  in  all  con¬ 
fidence  places  in  your  lap  the  key  to  its 
archives  of  ancient  philosophy  and  attainments 
because  you  are  in  a  perfect  intellectual  condi¬ 
tion  to  appreciate  its  mystical  treasures  of  re- 
ligiouslore.”  This  pronounced  compliment  was 
very  grateful  to  the  people  of  the  Dale. 

Mr.  Claud  Falls  Wright,  as  the  representative 
of  Theosophy,  told  the  assembly  that  between 
Theosophy  and  Spiritism  there  was  no  quarrel. 
“They  are  perfectly  reconcilable,”  he  said, 
“when  both  are  viewed  from  a  high  point. 
Theosophy  really  includes  Spiritism.  They  are 
divided  more  by  technicalities  and  terminology 
than  by  anything  else.  ” 

A  damper,  however,  was  thrown  upon  the 
spirits  of  those  Dale  people  who  have  been 
toying  with  books  and  teachers  of  Theosophy 
by  learning  from  Mr.  Gandhi,  that  even  before 
they  can  be  ready  for  the  first  step  in  mystic 
initiation,  they  must  have  seven  years  of  abso 
lute  abstinence  from  killing  even  a  fly,  and  of 
eating,  cooking,  or  serving  any  flesh  of  beast, 
or  fish,  or  fowl;  from  falsehood  even  in 
thought  or  look  ;  from  theft  and  covetousness ; 
from  greed  in  accumulating  money,  eating, 
drinking,  or  obtaining  fame  or  power ;  and 
that  during  this  period  they  must  live  in  the 
chastity  of  the  most  rigorous  of  celibates.  All 
this  was  discouraging  to  proposing  neophytes. 
They  were  willing  to  look  at  things  from  the 


point  of  view  of  Dravyarthekavaya,  or  of 
Paryayartheka  Noya ;  and  they  could  swallow 
Shrute  Dharna,  or  Chatra  Dharma,  provided 
they  were  not  cut  off  from  those  joys  of  the 
present  life  to  which  they  were  drawn  by 
their  respective  affinities  But  the  gloomy 
prospect  opened  by  Mr.  Gandhi  is  likely  to 
drive  a  good  many  away  from  the  Theosophi- 
cal  Department  of  Lily  Dale. 

Yet,  as  before  observed,  Lily  Dale  is  a  great 
reconciler  of  people  to  everything  but  the 
Christian  religion.  That  finds  little  favor. 
And  yet  there  is  no  place  where  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  Christianity  gets  more  thor¬ 
oughly  aired  than  at  this  camp  of  the  Spiritists 
Peace,  charity,  brotherhood,  love,  temperance, 
are  on  every  lip.  Strange  that  people  so 
filled  with  ideas  derived  from  the  Gospel 
should  turn  away  as  with  one  accord  from 
Him  whd  taught  and  exemplified  that  charity 
which  is  “  the  bond  of  perfectness.  ” 

ClERICUS. 

THE  ITALIAN  LIBRARY. 

“In  the  last  number  we  spoke  of  the  public 
library  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italians 
as  a  beautiful  reality.  To-day  we  have  been 
able  to  get  more  exact  news,  and  it  is  with 
real  pleasure  that  we  publish  it,  as  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  for  the 
Italian  colony  of  New  York.  We  can  begin  by 
saying  that  it  has  pleasantly  surprised  us  to 
find  in  this  library  all  that  there  can  be  of 
quiet  elegance.  The  house,  small,  but  com¬ 
pletely  aad  freshly  remodelled,  has  a  graceful 
and  inviting  aspect,  and  is  situated  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Italian  quarter  in  Mulberry  Street 
First  we  walk  into  a  hall  which  gives  access 
to  a  reading-room  for  men,  on  the  ground 
floor,  a  spacious  room  well  lighted  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  taste.  Two  tables  with  a  number 
of  chairs,  and  a  smaller  one  for  reporters,  a 
desk  for  the  librarian,  two  mantlepieces,  artis¬ 
tically  covered  with  American  and  Italian 
banners,  bold  the  busts  of  Dante  and  Longfel 
low.  A  piano  and  four  newspaper  racks,  and 
a  large  library  containing  about  one  thousand 
volumes,  mainly  Italian,  among  which  may  be 
found  nothing  less  than  a  Bible  of  1600,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Diodati,  a  gift  from  the  Rev.  A. 
Arrighi. 

“On  the  next  floor  there  is  a  reading-room 
for  women  containing  appropriate  furniture, 
a  sewing  machine,  etc.,  thus  uniting  utility 
with  pleasure,  and  a  larger  room  where  chil¬ 
dren  can  meet  to  read,  sing,  or  play. 

“On  the  top  floor  dwells  the  librarian,  al¬ 
though  small,  his  plaee  is  wonderfully  cheer 
ful.  Yesterday  we  were  received  with  kindly 
courtesy  by  Mr.  Garry  Arrighi,  son  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Arrighi,  pastor  of  the  Italian  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church,  155  Worth  Street. 

“  To  the  steady  perseverance  of  the  latter  is 
due  the  founding  of  the  library,  which  has 
cost  several  years  of  effort  and  prayer.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Arrighi,  in  bis  reports  to  the  New 
York  City  Mission  has  always  maintained  the 
idea  of  having  a  resort  for  the  Italians  where 
they  might  freely  obtain  the  books  they  need. 
Finally  the  philanthropic  heart  of  Mrs.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes  responded  to  the  good  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  charged  Mr.  Arrighi  to  turn  it  into 
an  actual  fact.  The  expense,  it  may  be  noted, 
was  no  small  matter,  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars. 

“These  are  actions  that  the  colony  cannot  and 
should  not  forget,  and  we  who  understand 
their  value,  cannot  do  less  than  bow  reverent¬ 
ly  before  this  noble  specimen  of  womanhood  ; 
she  has  embodied  one  of  the  most  sacred  prin¬ 
ciples — the  instruction  of  the  masses. 

“Commendatory  words  may  also  be  spoken  of 
Mr.  Arrighi,  who  firet  conceived  the  idea,  and 
of  his  son  and  his  wife,  who  with  true  earnest¬ 
ness  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  education 


of  the  children  and  women.  The  library  w  ill 
be  open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  ex¬ 
cept  ‘Sundays.  We  hope  that  the  Italians, 
particularly  of  Mulberry  street,  will  compre¬ 
hend  its  importance  and  profit  thereby.” 

ITo  the  above  (translated  from  the  Italian  Herald  by 
Hiss  A.  G.  Macphetson)  we  add  the  following  note  from 
the  zealous  pastor,  so  properly  held  In  high  esteem  by 
his  iLtelligent  countrymen  now,  like  himself,  resident. 
In  New  York  ]-Ed.  EvauKelist. 


Dear  Evangelist :  Since  opening  the  Free  Ital¬ 
ian  library  and  reading-room,  really  wonderful 
success  can  be  reported,  for  during  the  first 
week  we  had  982  persons  visit  the  rooms,  and 
the  second  week  1,003  enjoyed  its  benefits. 
In  the  evening  a  lar.!;e  number  of  young  men 
and  young  women  come  to  read  or  to  play 
some  of  the  games  which  have  been  provided 
for  their  entertainment,  thus  saving  many  of 
our  youth  from  the  saloons,  or  from  spending 
thtir  time  on  the  street.  In  the  boys’  room 
there  is  always  an  adult  in  charge,  who 
watches  over  them,  and  there  is  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  girls’  room.  In  a  word,  no  in¬ 
stitution  has  ever  been  thrown  open  to  the 
Italian  people,  more  beneficial  than  this  one. 
The  better  class  of  Italians  in  this  city  speak 
in  high  terms  of  this  noble  and  generous  act. 
The  only  ones  who  do  not  seem  to  favor  this 
new  institution  are  the  saloon-keepers.  May 
this  noble  Christian  deed  of  Mrs.  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  the  first  lady  in  the  United 
States  who  has  manifested  such  *deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Italians,  be  imitated  by 
others. 

The  next  great  need  is  a  church  for  our 
Italians  of  the  evangelical  faith.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  has  been  praying  for  such  a 
precious  gift  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  our 
blessed  Master.  The  chapel  of  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry  is  almost  too  small  to  ac¬ 
commodate  our  congregation.  You  would  have 
thought  so  had  you  been  there  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning,  August  5th,  when  it  was  uncomfortably 
crowded.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated, 
and  several  new  members  admitted.  It  was  an 
impressive  and  solemn  season,  and  those  who 
were  present  will  not  easily  forget  this  special 
occasion.  May  our  prayers  for  a  church  be 
speedily  answered. 

Yours  in  Christ,  Antonio  Arrighi. 


CAROLINE  F.  KING. 

On  Tuesday,  July  lOtb,  at  Washington,  D. 
C. ,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Miss 
Caroline  F.  King  entered  into  rest.  She  was 
born  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  where  her  father, 
Gen.  Nathaniel  King,  was  then  prominent 
both  in  letters  and  in  law.  He  also  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  daughter, 
not  less  distinguished  in  her  chosen  sphere  of 
life,  devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  education. 
Commencing  with  the  district  school,  she 
taught  successively  in  the  family  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  the  noted  philanthropist  in  antebellum 
days,  and  in  academies  at  LaFayette,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  and  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  But  her 
crowning  work  was  in  the  Willard  Seminary 
at  Troy,  N.  Y..  where,  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  she  aided  in  moulding  the 
character  of  her  pupils,  hundreds  of  whom, 
still  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
will  bear  of  her  decease  with  the  most  rever¬ 
ent  and  tender  recollections.  During  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  Troy,  the  noted  Dr.  Beman  was  her 
pastor,  in  whose  church  she  took  an  active 
part  in  all  noble  Christian  work. 

In  the  war  for  the  Union  she  was  among  the 
foremost  of  American  women  in  patriotic  de¬ 
votion,  and  her  leisure  time  was  spent  in 
varied  and  incessant  labor  for  the  soldiers 
whom  the  fortunes  of  war  bad  maimed  or  dis¬ 
abled.  She  was  among  the  noble  women  of 
her  time  who  counted  it  a  privilege*  to  live  in 
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one  of  the  most  stirring  periods  of  the  world ’s 
history. 

In  1879  she  came  to  reside  in  Washington, 
nnd  became  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  connection  with  which  she  has 
«ince  lived  and  died.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare 
gifts  and  qualities,  and  retained  her  interest 
in  all  public  events  to  the  last.  Spiritual  and 
self  sacri6cing,  she  lived  in  constant  com 
munion  with  God  and  in  cheerful  and  health¬ 
ful  sympathy  with  those  around  her.  She  died 
as  she  had  lived,  in  the  full  and  radiant  hope 
of  the  resurrection  and  the  life  eternal.  There 
is  no  meamring  the  influence  for  good  of  such 
a  woman,  who,  having  accomplished  her  earth¬ 
ly  mission,  has  left  behind  her  a  line  of  living 
light.  How  hallowed  must  her  memory  be  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her.  She  has 
won  the  victory  and  has  taught  a  multitude 
who  come  after  her  how  they  also  may  be  vic¬ 
torious.  B.  S. 

Wasbihoton.  D.  C. 

[From  Tbs  Cbicaoo  Tbibuns.] 

THE  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN. 

Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark  of  Rockford  was  in 
the  city  yesterday,  and  talked  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner  to  a  reporter  for  The  Tribune  in 
regard  to  the  Chinese-Japanese  war.  Prof. 
Clark  and  Prof.  William  E.  Griffis  went  from 
Albany,  N.  Y. ,  in  1871  to  Japan,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Katsu,  the  Admiral  of  the  Japanese 
navy,  to  establish  twoscienUflc  schools  on  the 
American  plan.  Prof.  Clark’s  school  was  at 
Shidziuoka,  and  Prof.  Griffis’  at  Echizen. 
After  they  had  conducted  their  schools  with 
marked  success  for  two  years,  the  policy  of 
concentration  was  adopted,  and  the  Imperial 
University  at  Tokio  was  opened.  In  the  new 
institution  Prof.  Clark  was  Professor  of  Inor¬ 
ganic  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  Prof.  Griffis 
of  Organic  Chemistry.  In  1875  Prof.  Clark, 
partly  because  he  discerned  the  rising  cloud  of 
opposition  to  foreigners,  and  partly  because  he 
wished  to  take  a  theological  course  of  study, 
returned  to  this  country.  He  was  afterward 
graduated  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York,  and  entered  the  Episcopal  minis¬ 
try.  He  has  been  a  rector  at  Narragansett 
Pier  and  in  Philadelphia,  but  is  at  present  a 
lecturer  on  Oriental  subjects. 

Though  he  returned  to  America  twenty 
years  ago,  his  residence  of  four  years  in 
Japan  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
possible  for  a  study  of  its  people  and  institu¬ 
tions,  and  his  close  attention  to  its  subsequent 
history,  makes  the  Corean  difficulty  a  fasci¬ 
nating  subject  of  thought  with  him  and  en¬ 
ables  him  to  expound  its  real  meaning  intelli¬ 
gently.  He  invested  it  with  a  new  meaning 
and  a  new  interest  in  what  he  said  to  the  re¬ 
porter. 

“Corea,”  said  Prof.  Clark,  “is  a  pitiful 
country.  It  is  a  barren,  unproductive,  unat¬ 
tractive,  and  unprofltable  land.  Prof.  Griffis 
has  written  a  book  about  it,  and  no  one  who 
has  read  his  book  will  understand  bow  Corea 
can  be  worth  flghting  about,  as  it  is  not.  The 
present  war,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  is 
a  counterpart  of  the  Franco  Prussian  war  so 
far  as  France  was  concerned.  Napoleon  HI. 
was  a  long  while  seeking  some  cause  of  war 
with  Germany  as  a  device  for  healing  the  in 
temal  dissensions  of  his  own  country,  which 
at  last  reached  an  acute  stage  and  demanded 
a  foreign  war  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
unifying  once  more  the  French  people.  It  is 
precisely  for  the  same  reason  and  with  the 
same  intent  the  Japanese  Emperor  is  promoting 
with  all  bis  might  a  war  with  China  over 
Corea.  The  traditional  and  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  Japanese  for  the  Chinese  has  been  in¬ 
voked  to  cure  a  most  dangerous  movement  at 
home. 

^Tbis  dangerous  dissension  in  Japan  con¬ 


cerns  the  foreigner.  There  has  been  going  on 
in  the  country  for  several  years  a  growing 
reaction  against  the  progressiveness  of  its 
rulers.  There  never  was  a  country  in  the 
world  but  Japan  which  has  undertaken  and 
carried  through  so  many  radical  reformations 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time.  The  change 
which  has  taken  place  since  I  went  there 
can  be  summarized  only  as  a  jumping  out  of 
the  fourteenth  century  sheer  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  It  all  began  in  an  anomalous  way 
with  the  dethronement  of  the  Tycoon  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Mikado  as  the  real  ruler 
of  the  country. 

“Up  to  that  time  the  Tycoon  bad  been  the 
grand  patron  of  foreigners  and  of  the  intro- 
ductien  of  foreign  civilization.  But  when  he 
was  overthrown,  bis  opponents  became  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  bis  course,  and  even 
excelled  him  in  their  encouragement  of  Amer 
ican  and  European  ideas.  Close  upon  the  heels 
of  this  revolution  in  the  political  system  came 
equally  radical  revolutions  in  the  military 
system,  in  the  feudal,  social,  and  economic 
system,  and  even  in  the  educational  system. 
Caste  was  abolished,  property  rights  were  up- 
heaved,  religion  was  disturbed,  and  the  very 
dress  and  language  of  the  people  were  rudely 
altered.  From  being  a  medieval,  agricultural 
country,  Japan  aspired  to  the  front  rank  of 
art,  war,  civilization,  and  learning.  Tele¬ 
graphs  and  railroads  covered  the  land,  and 
fleets  of  war  ships  rode  in  its  harbors 

“Now,  I  am  free  to  say,  all  this  glitter  and 
parade  of  civilization  has  not  made  the  Japan¬ 
ese  a  happier  people.  On  the  contrary,  the 
radical  and  drastic  character  of  the  reforms 
and  the  endless  number  of  them  have  been  a 
source  of  deepest  misery  to  the  masses,  and 
have  been  carried  out  only  by  the  most  merci¬ 
less  application  of  brute  force.  Those  two 
years  which  I  spent  in  the  remote  district  of 
Shidzuoka,  before  the  new  Japan,  were  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life.  I  never  saw  a 
white  face,  and  my  sole  diet  was  rice  and  flsh, 
with  a  few  canned  vegetables.  But  the  amia¬ 
ble  character  of  the  people  and  the  simplicity 
of  society,  so  free  from  the  scorching  troubles 
and  annoyances  of  a  high  strong  American 
civilization,  fairly  charmed  me.  But  already 
the  change  had  set  in  in  the  city,  and  when 
I  removed  to  Tokio,  I  was  saddened  and 
shocked  at  the  difference.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  absolutely  pity  the  Japanese  for  the 
changes  inflicted  on  them  by  modern  civ¬ 
ilization. 

Now,  like  all  movements  which  take  place 
too  rapidly,  the  great  and  multitudinous  re¬ 
forms  introduced  in  Japan  have  bad  their  re¬ 
action.  The  Conservative  party  has  grown 
strong  enough  to  suggest  to  the  Emperor  to 
make  radical  changes  in  his  official  entourage 
and  to  drive  him  to  dissolve  one  of  his  Parlia¬ 
ments.  Even  in  the  institutions  of  learning 
the  foreign  professors,  who  gave  the  country 
its  start  in  nineteenth  century  learning,  have 
been  discarded,  and  native  scholars  put  in 
their  places.  Indeed,  the  reaction  has  reached 
a  stage  where  the  stability  of  the  government 
is  threatened. 

“Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  nothing 
left  the  Japanese  Emperor  but  the  Napoleonic 
expedient.  Napoleon  invoked  the  French 
hatred  of  Germany,  and  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
peror  invokes  the  Japanese  hatred  of  China. 
For  you  have  observed  bow,  in  the  recent 
troubles,  the  Japanese  are  forcing  the  quarrel 
and  forcing  the  flghting.  The  Chinese,  who 
are  comparatively  phlegmatic,  wake  up  slowly. 
But  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have 
thoroughly  aroused  them,  and  awakened  such 
a  war  spirit  as  they  have  never  displayed  be¬ 
fore.  Everything,  therefore,  points  to  an  ob¬ 
stinate  and  bloody  struggle.  The  Japanese,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  braver  individually  than 


the  Chinese,  and  will  die  in  the  last  ditch 
before  they  will  yield.  It  has  been  their  boast 
for  centuries  they  have  never  been  conquered. 

“  In  my  opinion,  however,  neither  Russia  nor 
England  will  permit  either  of  the  combatants 
to  cripple  the  other.  Russia  cannot  afford  to 
have  Japan  destroyed  and  England  cannot* 
afford  to  have  China  bumbled.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  will  insist,  when  the  time  comes,  on  the 
independence  of  Corea,  which  they  intend 
shall  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  two  bellig¬ 
erents.  Russia  has  always  acted  with  far¬ 
sighted  selflshness  in  regard  to  Japanese  wars. 
During  Japan’s  trouble  with  Formosa  in  1872, 
Russia  quietly  slipped  down  to  the  Japanese 
Island  of  Saghalien,  and  occupied  it.  It  has 
not  only  occupied  it  ever  since,  but  with  un¬ 
equalled  effrontery  began  to  colonize  also  the 
more  important  contiguous  Island  of  Yesso. 
There  is  no  telling  where  it  would  have  stopped 
if  the  Japanese  Government  bad  not  sternly 
remonstrated,  and  formed  a  Yesso  colonization 
department  of  its  own,  at  the  head  of  which 
it  placed  Gen.  Capron  of  Washington,  D.  C. , 
and  began  to  populate  the  island  with  J apanese. 
In  like  manner,  during  the  present  troubles, 
Russia  has  sent  a  large  army  and  six  men-of- 
war  from  Vladiostock  into  Japanese  waters, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  territorial  aggran¬ 
disement  is  the  object.” 

SALOON  GOTEBNMENT. 

One  of  our  city  dailies  here  gives  a  pat  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  way  justice  is  utterly  abashed 
and  perverted  in  New  York  in  the  interest  of 
the  saloons.  They  are  said  to  make  and  un¬ 
make  our  Police  Justices.  Who  will  doubt 
this  after  reading  the  following : 

In  a  recent  excise  case  in  this  city  where 
complaint  was  made  of  violation  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  law  on  the  part  of  a  certain  saloon-keeper, 
evidence  was  offered  that  different  persons  had 
been  seen  coming  out  of  the  saloon  on  Sunday 
carrying  certain  vessels  popularly  known  as 
“growlers.”  Further  evidence  was  given  to 
the  effect  that  these  “growlers"  were  full  of 
beer,  the  sale  of  which  is  prehibited  on  Sun- 
day. 

The  court,  impressed  by  the  importance  of 
the  case,  t^k  the  witnesses  in  hand,  and 
asked  if  any  of  them  could  swear  that  the 
“growlers”  were  not  full  when  taken  to  the 
saloon.  Of  course  they  could  not,  whereupon 
tbesaloon  keeper  was  triumphantly  discharged. 

This  case  should  be  reported  in  the  “Leading 
Cases.”  Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
growler  always  went  to  the  saloon  empty. 
This  has  been  accepted  as  something  axiomat¬ 
ic.  like  the  law  of  gravitation.  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  a  growler  going  into  a  saloon  with  its 
quantum  of  beer,  just  as  no  one  ever  heard  of 
a  river  running  up  stream,  or  of  an  apple 
falling  upward.  But  in  law.  general  belief  is 
not  evidence,  and  in  saloon  cases  in  New  York 
the  average  Police  Justice  can  give  pointers  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Temperance  Banner,  under  the  heading, 
“Recruits  Wanted,”  says :  A  certain  old  Roman 
soldier  watched  one  of  the  many  processions 
that  the  Romans  were  so  fond  of  having,  and 
as  the  older  soldiers  passed  by,  he  heard  them 
I  shout,  “We  have  been  brave  1”  “Alas,”  said 
he,  “these  are  old ;  when  they  are  gone,  what 
shall  become  of  my  country  ?”  Then  came  the 
younger  men,  and  he  heard  them  shout,  “We 
are  brave  1”  Then  he  sighed,  and  said,  “Alas, 
my  country  I”  As  he  looked,  he  saw  the  chil¬ 
dren  coming,  and  he  listened  eagerly  for  their 
cry,  and  it  was,  “We  will  be  brave  I”  ft  gave 
cheer  and  hope  to  the  heart  of  the  old  soldier. 
He  felt  that  his  country  was  safe,  for  here 
were  young,  brave  soldiers  who  would  defend 
its  interests  when  the  old  soldier  should  pass 
away.  And  so  the  hearts  of  the  veterans  in 
the  temperance  ranks  are  cheered  when  they 
see  the  children  coming  up  to  take  their 
places.  The  men  and  women  who  started  the 
temperance  ball  rolling,  years  ago,  are  getting 
on  in  years;  many  have  laid  down  their  work 
and  passed  on  to  their  reward.  And  so  the 
children  are  gladly  welcomed  to  the  ranks. 


August  28,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ift 


The  Religious  Press, 

The  Outlook  says  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  there  ought  to  be  “substantial  agree 
inent  as  to  the  proper  scope  and  subjects  of 
primary,  secondary,  and  eollegiate  education" 
in  our  public  schools.  It  points  out  the  bane¬ 
ful  influence  of  politics  upon  these  institutions, 
especially  in  our  large  cities.  In  line  with  its 
remarks  are  the  observations  of  one  who  has 
quite  recently  returned  to  New  York  after  a 
protracted  absence.  In  his  youth  an  apt 
scholar  for  years  at  one  or  more  of  these 
sobools,  his  present  impressions  of  them,  de¬ 
rived  from  personal  inquiry  and  observation, 
are  quite  a  disappointment  to  him.  The  old 
esprit  de  corps  is  wanting  in  not  a  few  of  them, 
•  due,  in  large  degree,  he  believes,  to  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  are  largely  drawn  from  less 
cultivated  and  rcflned  homes  than  formerly. 
A  “pull,"  rather  than  high  character  and  all¬ 
round  competence  to  teach,  is  now  held  to 
be  an  indispensable  requisite.  We  quote : 

The  review  of  Dr.  Rice’s  critical  study  of 
a  number  of  representative  public  schools, 
which  appears  in  another  column,  brings  before 
us  the  questions  now  in  process  of  discussion 
regarding  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  system.  The  public  schools  of  the 
country  show  immense  differences  of  spirit, 
method,  and  efficiency.  In  some  localities  the 
spirit  is  progressive,  the  methods  are  modern, 
and  the  efficiency  is  high  ;  in  other  localities 
there  is  no^irit,  the  methods  are  mechanical, 
and  the  efficiency,  so  far  as  true  educational 
results  are  concerned,  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  In  some  localities  nothing 
short  of  an  educational  revolution  will  clear 
the  air  and  let  in  the  light.  When  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Tammany  Hall  is  accomplished  in 
this  city,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  features 
of  the  present  management  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  metropolis  will  arrest  public  at¬ 
tention  and  induce  public  action. 

Two  reforms  are  sorely  needed  in  the  Ameri- 
osn  public  school  system ;  complete  separation 
0t  the  management  of  the  schools  from  poli¬ 
ties,  and  a  clear  and  definite  recognition  of 
teaching  as  a  profession  of  very  high  rank, 
with  provision  for  permanency,  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  increase  of  salary  as  a  result  of 
work  accomplished,  and  some  form  of  pro 
vision  for  aged  or  disabled  teachers.  Teachers 
in  our  public  schools  are  altogether  too  much 
at  the  mercy  of  politicians  who  have  no  clearer 
ideas  of  education  than  they  have  of  public 
duties  and  interests;  they  are,  as  a  class,  un¬ 
derpaid  ;  their  tenure  of  position  is  insecure ; 
they  lack  the  stimulus  of  steady  and  intelligent 
promotion.  They  must  be  liberated  from  the 
control  of  the  politician,  and  they  must  be 
stimulated  by  generous  recognition  of  their 
services,  both  in  the  matter  of  pay  and  of  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  attach  too  much 
honor  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  to  guard 
it  too  carefully,  or  to  reward  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  it  nobly  with  too  liberal  a  hand.  We  have 
much  to  learn  in  this  country,  not  only  re¬ 
garding  methods  of  teaching,  but  respecting 
the  development  of  the  teacher. 


The  Examiner  does  not  anticipate  any  dras¬ 
tic  measures  against  the  saloons  right  here  in 
New  York,  on  the  part  of  the  local  bead  of 
the  hierarchy : 

Archbishop  Corrigan  seems  to  be  making 
haste  very  slowly  in  accepting  the  challenge 
of  the  liquor  dealers.  Hie  Bunsby  like  remark 
that  “acceptance  of  principles  is  not  to  he 
confounded  with  blind  application  of  the  same” 
appears  to  be  a  translation  into  prelatio  style 
of  the  ancient  saying,  “I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Maine  law  but  agin  its  enforcement."  The 
liquor  trade  papers  say  that  two  thirds  of  the 
saloon  keepers  of  the  ITnited  States  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  certainly 
in  this  diocese  the  proportion  is  as  large  as 
that.  Moreover,  it  is  their  money,  in  large 
part,  that  keeps  the  diocesan  machinery  in 
motion.  If  the  Church  puts  them  under  the 
ban,  she  may  expect  to  see  her  income  cut  in 
half,  or  worse.  Sober  observers  do  not  look 
to  see  any  real  effort  made  in  this  diocese  to 
deprive  liquor-dealers  of  their  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  in  the  Roman  Church. 


The  Banner,  by  the  pen  of  Prof.  M.  B.  Rid¬ 
dle,  finds  no  place  for  “  Indiscriminate  Charity” 
any  more  than  for  indiscriminate  salvation : 

Thus  it  appears  that  indiscriminate  charity 
is  evil  to  the  giver,  works  evil  to  society,  and 
worst  of  all.  degrades  the  recipient.  There  is 
no  real  gratitude  developed  in  those  who  pre¬ 
sume  on  this  ill  judged  kindness  They  de¬ 
spise  the  giver  for  bis  folly,  far  oftener  than 
they  esteem  him  for  his  help.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  kindly  people  by  their  unwisdom 
can  make  their  kindness  so  demoralizing. 
Hence  the  constant  and  proper  appeals  for 
benevolence  should  be  accompanied  by  some 
assurance  that  the  beneficence  called  for  shall 
be  real  beneficence,  and  not  the  sowing  of  seed 
for  evil. 

The  Gospel  tells  us  bow  God  is  merciful ; 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  carry  out  a  specific  plan 
of  mercy ;  the  hope  the  Christian  has  is  based 
upon  God’s  righteousness  as  firmly  as  upon  His 
mercy.  It  is  not  indiscriminate  mercy  that  is 
offered  to  us  as  sinners.  Such  mercy  would  be 
as  hurtful  as  indiscriminate  charity  has  proven 
itself  to  be.  It  is  mercy ;  it  is  for  sinners,  for 
the  underserving.  But  it  is  not  promised  in 
any  such  way  as  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  God  is  an  almighty  Almsgiver.  thought¬ 
less  as  to  the  effect  of  His  gifts.  The  Gospel 
reveals  God  as  infinitely  righteous  in  His 
mercy.  The  cross  of  Christ  shows  the  very 
reverse  of  indiscriminate  forgiveness. 

Precisely  what  the  New  Testament  so 
plainly  teaches  us  in  regard  to  this  method  of 
God’s  grace,  finds  its  confirmation  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  indiscriminate  charity.  A  man  of 
wealth  who  scatters  with  thoughtless  pro¬ 
fusion  bis  gifts,  careless  as  to  the  result, 
verges  upon  Immorality,  even  according  to  our 
low  earthly  judgments.  God  cannot  be  what 
even  our  conscienoes  represent  him  as  being, 
if  he  acted  in  any  such  manner.  Society  does 
not  respect  the  rich  fool  who  lavishes  indis¬ 
criminate  charity.  Some  forms  of  “liberal 
Christianity”  so  represent  God  as  to  virtually 
deaden  the  reverence  natural  reli£[ion  teaches 
men  to  have  for  Him.  Hence  God  is,  in  effect, 
dishonored  among  sinful  men  by  such  false 
theology. 

Not  less  hurtful  is  the  effect  upon  society. 
To  represent  God  as  thus  indiscriminate  in 
^His  pardoning  ^race,  has  the  same  effect  upon 
our  views  of  His  government  that  the  pardon 
ing  of  unrefoimed  Anarchists  by  an  earthly 
governor  has.  Such  a  lowering  of  justice, 
such  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  society  as 
our  country  has  witnessed  during  a  few  years 
past,  in  dealing  with  rioters  and  murderers, 
weakens  society,  imperils  all  that  is  dear  to 
us.  We  do  not  feel  safe  with  such  rtlers. 
But  if  God  is  declared  to  be  acting  in  a  similar 
fashion,  the  moral  foundations  of  the  universe 
are  disturbed.  To  preach  indiscriminate 
mercy,  to  say  that  God  pardons  without 
ample  atonement  having  been  rendered,  to 
make  Him  unholy  love,  as  such  preaching 
does,  is  to  destroy  the  religious  sanction  of 
morality.  One  reason  of  the  lawlessness  pre¬ 
vailing  is  undoubtedly  the  prevalence  of  athe¬ 
ism,  or  of  such  a  view  of  God  as  has  just  been 
indicated.  Morality  has  never  prevailed  with¬ 
out  a  religious  basis,  and  a  theology  that  robs 
God  of  righteousness  destroys  the  ultimate 
authority  for  all  morality.  Anarchic  theology 
leads  to  anarchic  principle,  and  the  anarchic 

ractice,  which  may  follow,  is  simply  dia- 

olical.  _ _ 

The  Indepemdent  comments  on  the  financial 
outlook  of  the  American  Board — a  matter  of 
great  moment  always  from  August  to  October 
—at  the  beginning  of  which  autumn  month 
the  Board’s  financial  year  closes,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  is  at  hand : 

The  American  Board  is  nearing  the  end  of 
its  financial  year.  Only  a  few  weeks  remain 
before  the  accounts  will  be  closed.  What  is 
the  situation?  The  totol  .receipts  for  the 
eleven  months  have  been  ;ix557,50l,  against 
$65(^,916  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  This  gain  of  tb.585  is,  however,  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  legacies,  the  regular  donations 
having  fallen  off  817,795.  Last  year  closed 
with  a  debt  of  over  $88,000.  Toward  this  debt 
there  have  been  received  during  the  year  spe¬ 
cial  donations  amounting  to  88b, 8ol,  leaving  a 
balance  still  unpaid  amounting  to  i51.9M. 
The  Woman’s  Board  also  reports  a  deficit.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  expenses  will 
be  much  less  this  year,  and  unless  there 
comes  a  considerably  heavier  increase  during 
the  month  of  August,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
there  will  be  a  debt  for  the  present  year  of  at 
least  $70,000,  which,  with  the  balance  of  the 


debt  of  last  year  still  unpaid,  amounting  to 
$50,000,  will  make  a  debt  for  the  ooming  year 
of  $120,000,  or  at  the  lowest,  $100,000. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  officers  of  the  Board  have  sent  word 
to  the  different  missions  throughout  the  world 
to  cut  down  heavily  in  their  estimates.  We 
give  in  this  issue  of  The  Independent  letters 
from  two  widely  distant  fields— Japcui  and 
South  Africa — speaking  of  tne  disaster  to 
result  from  such  retrenchment.  Similar  re¬ 
ports  have  come  in  from  other  mission  fields, 
so  that  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  our  last  African  letter,  whether  the 
Board  ought  not  to  cut  off  some  one  or  more 
of  its  missions.  .  .  .  Something  has  got  to 
yield.  The  Board  cannot  keep  on  going  into 
debt.  If  it  has  no  money,  it  cannot  spend  it. 
Somewhere  or  other  there  has  got  to  come  a 
change.  Shall  it  be  on  the  foreign  fields, 
which  means  a  virtual  withdrawing  of 
pledges  given  year  after  year,  and  the  giving 
up  of  very  much  that  has  been  gained,  or  shall 
it  be  at  home?  The  Congregational  churches 
of  the  United  States  report  Sul.tSl  members. 
Twenty-five  cents  per  member  additional  gift 
would  clear  the  debt  and  start  the  Board  for 
the  next  year  on  a  fair  basis.  Is  this  very 
much?  There  are  also  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  churches  that  contribute  nothing.  If 
th^  would  join  it  would  lighten  the  load. 

We  trust  that  the  prospect  will  speedily 
brighten.  Let  there  be  no  lopping  off  of  mis¬ 
sions,  but  a  prompt  meeting  of  the  crises  by 
the  Congregational  churches : 


The  Christian  Inquirer  doubtless  expresses 
the  mind  of  the  great  majority  of  its  Baptist 
readers,  in  the  following  comment : 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  “Institute  of 
Christian  Philosophy”  the  most  prominent 
topic  was  “Organic  Christian  Unity. ”  It  was 
discussed  by  ministers  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions  and  among  others  by  our  own  beloved 
Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman.  He  said : 

“  It  is  a  day  of  strugglings  after  the  ideal 
unity.  The  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
this  gracious  matter,  and  offered  its  most 
considerate  overture.”  Dr.  Boardman  drew 
his  own  picture  of  the  coming  ideal  churoh 
with  the  Bible  as  supreme,  a  simple  creed, 
baptism  as  a  mode  of  admission,  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  form  of  government,  an  historic  Episco- 
al  headship,  a  Methodist  discipline,  a  liturgy 
lending  the  stateliness  of  ancient  with  the 
appositeness  of  modem  adjustments,  com¬ 
munion  with  Christ  the  term  of  communion 
with  all  Christians,  and  a  voluntary  system  of 
financial  support.  “This  matter  of  a  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Christendom  is  more  than  a  mere  sen¬ 
timent  or  privilege ;  like  humility  or  prayer 
or  faith,  it  is  not  even  a  matter  of  option ;  it 
is  the  most  imperial  of  all  the  commandments, 
the  ordinance  of  the  ordinances.  ”  The  paper 
concluded  with  auspicious  auguries  for  unifi¬ 
cation,  and  the  aspiration :  “  Heaven  grant  us 
the  blessedness  of  seeing  with  our  own  eyes 
what  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have 
from  the  beginning  desired  to  see,  one  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  throughout  the  world,  even  the 
one  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Son  of  God.” 

No  one  who  knows  Dr.  Boardman  can  have 
any  other  thought  regarding  him  but  of  pro¬ 
found  respect  and  affection.  Nevertheless, 
few  of  his  friends  and  admirers  will  be  able 
to  accept  his  views  or  believe  they  are  likely 
to  be  realized.  One  of  Dickens^  characters 
says  of  his  cottage,  “It  looks  pretty  in  a 
icter,”  and  eo  appear  to  us  the  ideals  good 
rethren  have  of  church  unity.  We  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  see  in  the  overtures  of 
the  Episcopal  bishops  for  unity  anything 
“gracious,"  but  rather  a  pretentious  superi¬ 
ority  to  which  we  could  “not  give  place  for 
an  hour.  ”  The  bishops  will  not  sanctisn  any 
plan  of  unity  unless  the  “historic  Episcopate,” 
which  is  really  themselves,  has  the  highest 
place.  The  brothers  for  whom  special  honor 
was  sought  from  Christ  were  not  more  con 
oerned  for  pre-eminence.  To  us  it  seems 
colossal  presumption  to  tell  5.000  Congrega¬ 
tional,  10,000  Presbyterian,  20.000  Methodist 
and  25.000  Baptist  ii  inisters  and  thousands  in 
other  denominations  that  they  have  no  valid 
ordination  and  that  the  only  way  for  them  to 
be  properly  qualified  for  their  work  is  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  these  men,  who  claim  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  ministerial  right.  In  their  idea 
of  “historic”  esclusiveness  they  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  conscientious,  but  the  grand  hosts  of 
Christ’s  free  men  rather  than  acknowledge 
their  assumptions  will  wait  for  “church  unity” 
to  the  end  of  time.  ” 
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therefore  peculiarly  in  darkness  a  great  light 
should  shine. 

Galilee,  which  comprises  the  northern  third 
of  Palestine,  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean,  is  an  interesting  country ; 
greatly  diversi6ed  by  mountain  and  valley,  by 
fertile  plain  and  beautiful  lake.  Through  it 
for  many  centuries  led  the  great  highway  of 
the  nations,  the  road  by  which  armies  passed 
between  Egypt  and  the  East,  the  road  by 
which  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  carried 
by  way  of  Damascus  to  the  markets  of  Egypt 
and  Europe.  Through  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners  and  their  greater  distance  from  the 
temple,  the  Galileans  were  widely  different  in 
character  from  the  Judeans.  Not  so  learned, 
for  they  had  not  the  fine  public  school  system 
of  Judea,  and  by  no  means  so  orthodox  in  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  and  customs,  their  souls  were 
more  free  and  more  open  to  new  light.  They 
were  ready  enough  to  mingle  in  business 
affairs  with  the  heathen  who  made  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population  in  Tiberias 
and  Capernaum  and  other  cities,  while  the 
Judeans  would  scornfully  refuse  all  intercourse 
with  them  ;  but  they  did  not,  like  the  Jude¬ 
ans,  imitate  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  They  were  a  brave,  moral,  up¬ 
right  people,  homely  in  their  customs,  but 
with  wide  awake  minds.  The  country  was 
densely  peopled,  but  immensely  fertile ;  every¬ 
one  was  busy  and  comfortable  but  no  one  very 
rich.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  precisely  the 
best  for  the  reception  of  new  truth. 

Yet  there  was  likely  to  be  no  false  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  coming  of  Jesus— a  prophet  has 
no  honor  in  his  own  country,  and  at  this  time 
Jesus  wanted  to  avoid  excitement,  to  start 
fair,  without  controversy  and  without  ill- 
grounded  prepossession  (compare  John  iv.  1,  3, 
with  verses  43,  44). 

2.  The  Noblenuin’s  Son.  From  Sychar,  where 
He  had  been  spending  two  days  with  the  be¬ 
lieving  Samaritans,  to  Cana,  is  more  than  six¬ 
ty  miles,  and  the  Galilean  country  was  thick¬ 
ly  covered  with  villages.  In  how  many  of 
them  He  preached  we  cannot  say,  perhaps 
in  two  or  three,  as  services  were  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  as  well  as  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  at  that  period  noted  preachers 
were  as  much  sought  after  as  in  our 
own  day.  Wherever  He  preached  He  was 
welcomed ;  in  every  village  were  those  who 
had  been  to  the  Feast  and  knew  of  His  action 
there,  and  doubtless  of  other  of  His  deeds. 

From  the  outset  His  teaching  was  an  ad¬ 
vance  on  that  of  John  the  Baptist  in  two  par¬ 
ticulars  :  He  no  longer  taught  of  the  kingdom 
as  something  even  a  little  in  the  future ;  the 
time  is  fulfilled.  He  said;  and  therefore  to  the 
admonition  Repent,  He  added,  and  believe  in 
the  Oospel;  the  good  news  that  the  Messiah 
had  come  and  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now 
set  up  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  received 
Him. 

His  first  sojourning  place  was  Cana,  where  He 
had  friends,  and  where  Nathanael  lived.  Here, 
apparently.  His  disciples  left  Him  and  went  to 
their  own  homes  and  common  duties.  He  had 
not  been  long  there  when  he  was  visited  by  a 
nobleman  from  C  'pemaum— probably  Cbuza, 
Herod’s  stewart,  or  Manaen,  his  foster  broth¬ 
er— with  the  request  that  he  should  heal  his ' 
son,  from  which  w«  may  conjecture  that 
Jesus  had  performed  some  miracles  of  heal¬ 
ing  in  Judea  (Johnii.  23).  The  story  need  not 
be  told :  it  is  remarkable,  not  because  Jesus 
healed  the  sick  child  from  a  distance  of  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles — it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Lord  of  Life  could  command  life — but  for 
the  method  by  which  He  aroused  and  fostered 
faith  in  this  man’s  mind.  This  is  what  we 
are  to  observe  in  all  miracles ;  in  each  one  we 
may  find  some  special  adaptation  to  spir¬ 


itual  state  of  those  in  or  for  whom  they  were 
wrought.  Here  Jesus  teaches  that  belief  is 
the  important  thing,  and  with  all  His  tender 
sympathy  with  every  form  of  suffering,  we 
see  that  it  is  always  the  important  thing  not 
that  men  should  be  relieved  from  pain  or  sor- 
sow,  but  that  they  should  believe  in  Him. 
But  men  were  then  and  they  are  now,  more 
eager  to  see  signs  than  to  know  Christ.  He 
first  shows  the  nobleman  that  belief  is  the 
important  thing,  then  He  appeals  to  the  belief 
the  man  has  (which  he  showed  by  coming) 
and  by  the  nature  of  that  appeal  and  its  re¬ 
sults  He  develops  the  faith  and  raises  it  into 
a  higher  sphere. 

3.  First  Rejection  at  Nazareth.  In  the  course 
of  His  preaching  tour  through  Galilee,  ^e- 
sus  comes  to  Nazareth,  His  home  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  Of  course  He  goes  into,  the 
synagogue,  and  very  naturally  He  stands  up 
to  read.  It  was  always  customary  to  have,  if 
possible,  seven  persons  to  take  part  in  the 
reading  of  the  law  aifd  the  prophets,  and  it 
was  with  joy  that  a  popular  preacher  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  synagogue.  The  passage  that 
He  chose,  Isaiah  Ixi.,  is  of  all  the  many  Mes¬ 
sianic  utterances  of  the  Gospel  Prophet,  the 
one  which  most  perfectly  describes  Christ’s 
mission.  Only  the  substance  of  His  sermon  is- 
given :  that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in 
Him,  that  He  was  Himself  the  Anointed  One, 
that  His  coming  is  the  inauguration  of  that 
period  of  which  the  jubilee  year  was  a  type 
(Lev.  zxv) — a  period  of  universal  love  and 
light  and  liberty. 

It  was  the  custom  to  wait  after  the  sermon 
for  questions,  but  apparently  Jesus  beard  only 
low  murmurs  of  altercation — some  touched  by 
His  gracious  words,  others  contemptuous  be¬ 
cause  the  Speaker  was  only  the  Carpenter 
whom  they  all  knew.  And  then  Jesus  went  on 
to  remind  His  hearers  that  there  was  precedent 
in  their  own  history  for  their  missing  the 
blessing  He  came  to  bring  ‘  the  most  benefi¬ 
cent  works  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  been 
done  for  aliens.  They  were  stung  by  the  re¬ 
proach  that  He  did  not  utter — the  likeness 
that  they  saw  between  themselves  and  unbe¬ 
lieving  Israel  of  former  times ;  and  rushing 
upon  Him  with  the  quick  fury  characteristic 
of  this  people,  they  dagged  Him  out  of  the 
synagogue  and  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice 
that  falls  off  fifty  feet  into  the  valley  below. 
But  they  could  not  kill  Him.  Something  in 
His  bearing,  something  in  His  eye  restrained 
them.  There  was  about  our  Lord  an  inde¬ 
scribable  majesty  and  dignity  that  always  pro¬ 
tected  Him  like  a  suit  of  magic  armor :  it 
made  the  Jewish  ofiScers  quail  (Jehn  vii.  44, 
40)  and  the  Jewish  rulers  stay  their  murder¬ 
ous  hands  (viii.  59),  that  sent  the  heathen 
soldiers  backward  to  the  ground  and  awed 
even  imperious  Pilate  to  a  certain  gentleness 
(xviii.  38,  39,  xix.  8,  12).  Now,  He  simply 
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X.  The  Beoinnino  of  Christ’s  Work  in 
Galilee. 

Matt.  iv.  12-17,  xiv.  3  5 ;  Mark  i.  14,  15,  vi. 
17,  18;  Luke  hi.  18-20,  iv.  14-31;  Johniv.  48  54- 

Golden  Text.— Now  after  that  John  was  de‘ 
livered  up,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching 
the  Gkispel  of  Gh>d,  and  saying.  The  time  is 
fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand : 
repent  ye,  and  believe  in  the  Gospel. — Mark  i. 
14,  15. 

With  this  lesson  we  enter  upon  an  important 
period  in  the  life  of  Jesus;  He  now  begins  His 
own  distinctive  work.  He  had  come  to  God’s 
covenant  people  for  the  purpose  of  their  salva¬ 
tion.  Yet  as  no  people  can  be  saved  but  by  a 
free  choice,  it  was  necessary  that  as  a  people 
they  should  accept  or  reject  Him.  At  the 
Jerusalem  visit  (lesson  for  August  12)  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
had  been  tested;  they  were  found  to  be  not 
yet  ready  to  accept  Him.  In  mercy  to  them 
Jesus  would  not  bring  them  to  the  issue  of  re  - 
jeoting  Him,  until  by  a  further  preparation 
they  should  bo  made  more  perfectly  acquainted 
with  His  character  and  with  the  nature  of  His 
salvation.  This  preparation  would  be  partly 
through  the  education  of  the  people  at  large, 
partly  through  the  choice  and  training  of  a 
special  band  of  disciples.  A  preliminary  teach¬ 
ing  had  been  for  eight  months  carried  on  in 
Judea.  Now  the  scene  of  the  teaching  was 
to  be  changed  and  its  scope  enlarged. 

1.  Imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Be- 
ginning  of  Christ’s  Oalilean  Ministry.  The 
Jewish  hierarchy  had  endeavored  to  thwart  the 
purpose  of  Jesus  by  fomenting  discord,  by  fos¬ 
tering  an  opposing  party  of  John  the  Baptist. 
This  scheme  had  been  checked  by  John’s  re 
tirement  into  Galilee  while  Jesus  remained  in 
Judea.  In  Galilee  John  had  preached  not  only 
to  the  multitudes,  but  also  to  the  tetrarch, 
Herod  Antipas,  whose  crimes  he  boldly  re¬ 
buked,  especially  Herod’s  seduction  of  Herod- 
ias,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife.  Only  the  fear 
of  the  people,  with  whom  John  was  very  pop¬ 
ular,  kept  Herod  from  adding  the  murder  of 
John  to  his  other  crimes;  he  did  go  so  far  as 
to  imprison  him  in  the  remote  and  formidable 
fortress  of  Macbaerus,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

This  act  rendering  any  further  thought  of 
rivalry  impossible,  Jesus  himself  withdrew 
into  Galilee.  This  shows  no  change  in  His 
plan — as  if  His  purposes  had  been  thwarted  by 
His  non-acoeptance  in  Judea.  It  was  all  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  prophecy,  which  oenturies  before 
had  foretold  His  Galilee  ministry,  that  in 
the  land  of  Zebulon  and  Napbtali  and  in  tbe  re¬ 
moter  Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  part  of  Pales¬ 
tine  bordering  on  foreign  countries,  the  por 
Mon  of  Palestine  first  to  see  captivity  and 
most  frequently  overrun  by  invaders,  and 
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oiouB  memories  of  His  life  cluster  around  this 
city,  exalted  to  heaven  in  the  privilege  of  Be¬ 
ing  the  home  of  the  Lord  of  Life. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 

Jkscb  Cleansing  the  Temple. 

John  ii.  13-25. 

Golden  Text. — Make  not  my  Father’s  house 
a  house  of  merchandise. — John  ii.  16. 

This  subject  has  already  been  introduced, 
outlined,  and  its  general  principles  treated,  in 
the  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  for  August 
12th,  to  which  the  student  is  referred  (Evan¬ 
gelist  of  August  2nd). 

Verse  13.  With  this  verse  begins  the  ac¬ 
count  of  mir  Lord’s  public  work.  Up  to  this 
time  John  lin-  Baptist  had  testified  to  Him, 
Andrew  and  other  followers  had  testified  to 
Him,  He  had  also  testified  to  Himself  by  the 
miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  but  in  so  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  a  way  that  only  those  prepared 
to  receive  Him  were  aware  of  it.  The  time 
has  now  come  for  Him  to  give  public  testi¬ 
mony  to  Himself.  And  for  this  the  proper 
place  was  Jerusalem,  the  proper  time  the  Pass- 
over,  one  of  the  three  great  feasts,  at  which 
would  be  present  multitudes  of  representati  ves 
of  the  entire  nation,  whether  in  Palestine  or 
dispersed  all  over  the  world.  The  words,  the 
Jews’,  in  this  verse,  indicate  that  John  was 
writing  for  Gentiles  (compare  verse  6),  and 
possibly  refer  to  a  “Christian  passover,” 
Easter,  with  which  his  readers  were  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Verse  14.  The  temple  was,  o^  course,  the  pro. 
per  place  for  His  manifestation  of  Himself.  The 
word  here  used  means  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  not  the  holy  building  itself.  Into  that 
none  but  priests  ever  entered ;  this  was  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles  from  which  none  of 
either  sex  or  any  nation  were  excluded. 
Here  had  been  established,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  sacrificers,  a  market  where 
were  sold  beasts  which  had  been  official¬ 
ly  examined  and  found  to  be  without 
blemish,  doves  and  pigeons  for  the  offerings 
of  the  poor,  and  where  the  money  changers 
sat.  The  temple  tax  might  not  be  paid  in 
foreign  coins,  which,  bearing  the  effigy  of  the 
emperor,  were  deemed  a  violation  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Commandment.  All  such  must  by  for¬ 
eign  visitors  be  changed  to  the  half  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  Jewish  hierarchy  derived 
a  large  revenue  from  the  sale  of  these  privi¬ 
leges.  We  can  imagine  the  din  which  filled 
the  place— lowing  and  bleating  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  cooing  of  doves,  clinking  of  money, 
and  above  all,  the  wrangling  and  chaffering  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  Here  could  be  little  of 
the  “holiness”  which  “becometh  the  Lord’s 
house.  ” 

Verses  16,  16.  The  scourge  with  which 
Jesus  drove  out  these  interlopers  was  made, 
perhaps,  from  the  rushes  which  strewed  the 
pavement  (the  word  may  be  so  translated), 
perhaps  from  the  cords  with  which  the  bun¬ 
dles  of  provender  were  tied  up.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  there  was  something  in 
our  Lord’s  countenance  and  manner  that  com¬ 
manded  obedience.  The  Gospels  often  give 
us  a  hint  of  this  (Luke  iv,  30 ;  John  vii.  44, 
viii.  59,  X.  39,  xviii.  6),  a  peculiar  majesty 
which  made  it  impossible  for  men  to  trespass 
on  His  personal  dignity.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  noticed  when  we  observe  that  even  in  the 
intensity  of  His  zeal  He  is  gently  considerate 
of  the  helpless  doves.  It  could  be  no  mere 
stormy  excitement  that  commanded  this  obe¬ 
dience.  Nor  can  it  even  be  accounted  for  by  the 
self-reproach  of  the  dealers.  They  were  not 
in  the  wrong;  it  was  the  priests  who  per¬ 
mitted  and  made  money  by  this  sacrilege  who 
were  wrong.  We  must  observe  that  He  said, 
not  our,  but  My  Father’s  hmise.  It  was  a  part 


of  His  self-manifestation  at  this  time  to  pub¬ 
licly  claim  a  unqiue  relation  to  the  Father. 

Verse  17.  It  was  characteristic  of  a  true 
prophet  of  God  to  be  eaten  up,  that  is.  not 
destroyed,  but  as  we  say,  consumed,  devoured, 
by  zeal  for  Jehovah’s  house,  all  his  energies 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  its  sanctity. 
The  disciples  recognized  this  as  the  natural 
characteristic  of  One  sent  from  God.  Whether 
or  not  the  Sixty-ninth  Psalm  was  recognized 
by  the  Jews  of  that  time  as  Messianic  or  not 
is  doubtful.  It  is  certainly  so  held  by  the 
Apostles  (John  xv.  25,  etc.  ;  Acts  i.  20;  Rom. 
xi.  9,  10). 

Verse  18.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
person  of  Jesus  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews, 
that  is,  according  to  John’s  use  of  the  word 
in  such  cases,  the  authorities,  the  hierarchy. 
John  the  Baptist  had  distinctly  pointed  Him 
out  as  the  subject  of  his  prophecies  (i.  19,  26, 
29),  and  His  face  was  doubtless  familiar  to 
many  then  present.  The  authorities  had  not 
interfered  to  prevent  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  partly  because  the  traffic  there  was  so 
unpopular  that  they  would  not  have  had  the 
support  of  the  people,  partly  because  they 
really  desired  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
all  of  Jesus’  acts  being  such  as  to  recall 
prophecy,  confirmed  their  belief  that  this 
was  actually  He.  But  the  Messiah  that  they 
wanted  was  one  who  should  head  them  in 
throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Jesus  had 
given  no  indication  of  any  such  purpose.  They 
therefore  warily  and  craftily  ask  Him  for  the 
meaning  of  this  act. 

Verse  19.  Jesus  meets  their  request  for  a 
sign  by  a  like  challenge.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  He  made  some  gesture  which  showed 
that  there  was  a  double  meaning  in  His 
words — the  He  himself  was  the  temple  to 
which  He  referred.  This  was  entirely  in  ac 
cordance  with  Jewish  methods,  and  presented 
no  such  difiSculty  to  their  minds  as  it  does  to 
ours.  Besides,  they  well  knew  that  the  surest 
way  to  destroy  their  temple  would  be  to  des¬ 
troy  the  Messiah  to  whom  for  ages  the  Jewish 
worship  had  been  a  witness. 

Verses  20,  21.  They  wilfully  misunder¬ 
stand  His  words,  because  they  have  clearly 
understood  the  sign  for  which  they  asked.  He 
does  not  purpose  to  meet  their  views  and  make 
Himself  their  King.  Then  they  will  have  none 
of  Him,  and  they  merely  answer  with  con¬ 
tempt. 

V ERSE  22.  It  was  not  till  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  that  His  disciples  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  three  days  of  which  He  had  spoken. 
But  the  words  could  not  but  remain  in  their 
memory  and  pour  a  fiood  of  new  light  on 
Scripture  when  they  were  actually  fulfilled,  so 
that  they  believed  then  in  an  entirely  new  way, 
with  a  deeper  understanding  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  We  can  all  perceive  the  difference  in 
the  faith  of  the  Apostles  before  and  after  the 
Resurrection. 

Verse  28.  Though  Jesus  would  not  give  a 
sign  to  the  chief  priests,  who  needed  none.  He 
did  give  signs  to  the  ignorant  multitude. 
They  believed  in  His  name  when  they  saw  the 
signs  which  He  did.  Here,  in  Jerusalem,  at  the 
Passover  during  the  feast.  He  must  manifest 
Himself,  must  bear  witness  to  Himself,  and  so 
he  did.  But  the  belief  which  he  received  was 
a  weak  sentiment  with  no  energizing  power. 
They  believed  in  His  name,  that  He  was  the 
Messiah,  but  they  did  not  come  to  a  true  ap¬ 
prehension  of  His  nature  and  work,  and  so 
believe  on  Him. 

Verses  24,  25.  It  was  because  of  their  mis 
apprehension  of  His  nature  and  work  that 
Jesus  did  not  commit  Himself  unto  them.  He 
knew  what  was  in  man,  and  He  saw  that  what 
they  wanted  in  the  Messiah  was  precisely  that 
which  He  bad  not  come  to  give  They  wanted 
a  King,  not  a  Saviour,  and  so  Jesus  had  to 


go  away  from  them,  and  take  up  a  work  of 
preparation.  This  is,  alas,  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  ail  through  the  ages.  Men  are  willing 
enough  to  receive  the  benefits  of  Christianity 
as  it  proves  itself  king  over  all  other  forms  of 
social  intercourse.  But  they  do  not  long  to  be 
saved  from  sin.  Until  they  do,  Jesus  must 
remove  Himself  from  them ;  when  they  do, 
He  is  ready  to  reveal  Himself  to  them  in  all 
His  beauty  and  sufficiency. 

BEST  IN  6«lD. 

By  Bev.  Q.  B.  7.  Hallook. 

The  first  vessel  built  on  this  continent  was 
named  “The  Unrest.”  Ruskin  once  looking 
out  upon  the  ocean  exclaimed  :  “How  shall  we 
follow  its  eternal  changefulness  of  feeling  I  It 
is  like  trying  to  paint  a  soul.”  Tee,  it  is  like 
trying  to  paint  an  unsaved  and  unregenerate 
soul;  which  is  said  to  resemble  “a  troubled 
sea  which  cannot  rest.”  But  when  a  soul  is 
saved  it  is  safe,  and  then  it  is  calm.  “Return 
unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  thee?” 

What  restlessness  there  is  out  of  God.  Such 
a  soul  is  like  a  sick  man  tossing  with  a  bunt¬ 
ing  fever  in  the  night;  like  the  wandering 
Jew  going  up  and  down  this  earth  without  a 
place  to  stay  his  feet;  like  “an  infant  crying 
in  the  night,  an  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
with  no  language  but  a  cry ;”  like  those  black 
sea  gulls  outside  the  Golden  Horn,  which  on 
account  of  their  apparently  ceaseless  motion 
and  unending  restlessness  the  sailors  have 
named  “  lost  souls.  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  what  restfulness  there 
is  in  God.  There  is  mental  rest,  physical 
rest,  spiritual  rest,  soul  rest.  There  is  the  rest 
of  pardon,  the  rest  of  adoption,  the  rest  of  faith, 
the  rest  of  assurance  that  all  things  will  work 
together  for  good  both  for  this  life  and  the 
next;  all  these  things  we  have  and  more 
when  we  find  our  rest  in  God. 


THE  FOBEION  BOARD  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
ENDKAVORERS. 

To  THZ  Editor  or  Thb  EvAHOxuar: 

Nzw  York.  Augast  16.  18M 

A  statement  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
the  papers  referring  to  the  fact  that  725  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies  are  now  supporting  30 
Foreign  Missionaries  through  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

In  some  instances  a  question  has  been  raised 
whether  this  was  exactly  correct,  and  a  definite 
statement  on  the  subject  seems  desirable. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  there  is  no  exagger¬ 
ation  at  all  in  the  statement.  The  Christiaa 
Endeavor  Societies  have  taken  hold  of  the 
Foreign  work  with  great  zeal,  and  they  are 
actually  supporting  80  Foreign  Missionaries 
through  this  Board.  It  is  noticable  that  in 
the  year  ending  April  80,  1894,  that  branch  of 
giving  was  the  only  branch  that  had  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  preceding  year.  Now  they 
have  set  their  mark  even  higher.  All  their 
gifts,  to  be  sent  through  the  regular  Church 
channels  will  thus  help  on  the  cause  of  giving 
in  the  Church  with  which  the  Society  is 
connected. 

The  group  system  used  by  this  Board  has 
proved  very  efificient,  enabling  the  Societies  to 
give  as  they  may  be  able,  and  yet  be  indenti- 
fied  with  some  special  worker,  and  receive 
through  the  Board  here,  reports  of  their 
special  work. 

We  only  hope  that  each  Church  will  feel  the 
thrill  which  should  come  from  the  hearts  of 
these  young  givers,  and  that,  as  they  go 
on  in  years,  they  may  more  and  more 
help  the  work  in  each  Church,  with  which 
they  are  connected,  as  well  as  the  work  in 
Foreign  Lands. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WiLUAU  Dulles,  Jr. ,  Treasurer. 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


AWAY  OFF  IN  SOUTH  AFBICA. 

Br  B«t.  Josi<ili  Ty'er. 

My  Dtar  Young  Friends :  For  forty  years  my 
home  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  10,- 
900  miles  sway  in  the  southern  part  of  South 
Africa.  If  you  will  look  at  your  maps,  you 
will  see  on  the  southeastern  coast  a  place 
called  Natal,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  80  deg. , 
809  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
was  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  navigator 
(Vasco  De  Gama),  five  years  after  Columbus 
discovered  America.  At  present  47,000  white 
people  live  there,  engaged  in  tea  and  sugar 
planting,  cattle  raising,  sheep  farming,  and 
other  occupations.  The  climate  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  world, and  it  is  easier  to 
get  a  living  and  make  money  there  than  in 
America  or  England.  If  I  had  time,  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  about  the  beautiful  scenery 
and  waterfalls,  as  well  as  the  wild  animals  I 
had  to  encounter  when  I  first  went  to  South 
Africa.  But  I  will  tell  you  now  about  the 
Zulus,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  half  a  million 
in  Natal. 

At  the  time  of  the  "Zulu  war”  you  may 
have  heard  what  brave  warriors  they  were, 
and  how,  in  an  hour’s  time,  they  cut  down  an 
entire  regiment  of  British  soldiers  which  bad 
gone  into  their  country.  They  are  a  strong, 
athletic  race  of  people,  hospitable  and  good 
natnred.  They  are  of  different  shades  of  color, 
from  brown  to  black,  their  favorite  being 
•dark  brown,”  or,  as  they  say,  “black  with  a 
little  red  in  it.  ”  They  are  a  finer  looking  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa,  and 
have  some  customs  like  those  of  the  Jews. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  simply  a  string  of 
cowhide  about  the  lions,  to  which  are  fastened 
stripe  of  goat  skin,  the  tails  of  monkeys,  or 
•ther  wild  animals.  The  married  women  wear 
«ne-half  a  cow’s  hide  tanned  and  greased  with 
beef  fat,  their  husbands  always  making  this 
dress  for  them.  The  man,  if  married,  has  a 
peculiar  ring  on  his  bead,  made  of  gum, 
gutta  percba-like,  which,  sewed  to  the  hair, 
rises  with  its  growth  four  or  five  inches, 
making  a  convenient  place  for  snuff  spoons, 
porcupine  quills,  toothpicks,  and  feathers. 
The  women  shave  all  the  head  except  a  little 
tuft  on  the  crown,  which  they  work  into  a 
top  knot  with  red  clay  and  tallow.  The  young 
men  let  their  hair  grow  in  a  variety  of  strange 
shapes,  now  rising  like  ridges  with  valleys  be¬ 
tween,  and  now  like  a  sugar  loaf,  while  the 
more  fat  they  can  get  for  anointing  the  head, 
the  better.  They  are  fond  of  perfumes,  and 
are  glad  to  get  them  from  white  people,  to 
use  in  their  toilet.  When  they  are  infants, 
holes  are  bored  in  their  ears  in  which  are 
placed  reed  snuff  boxes  They  all  use  snuff 
made  of  tobacco,  burnt  aloes,  and  ashes 
ground  together.  The  powder  is  quite  pun¬ 
gent,  causing  them  to  sneeze  violently,  and 
the  tears  to  roll  down  their  cheeks,  which 
they  wipe  off  with  snuff  spoons,  their  only 
handkerchiefs.  When  they  sneeze,  they  thank 
the  departed  spirits  for  this  sign  of  good 
health. 

Their  language  is  a  soft  and  pretty  one,  easy 
sf  acquisition.  Their  houses,  or  huts,  are 
made  of  long  sticks  fastened  in  the  ground, 
bent  over  and  lashed  together  with  the 
monkey  rope.  This  makes  a  large  basket 
frame,  ten  feet  high,  or  is  supported  by  a 
horizontal  pole,  placed  on  two  posts.  The 
•overing  is  long  grass,  and  when  you  first  see 
a  number  of  these  huts,  they  look  like  large 
haystacks.  The  door  is  about  two  feet  high, 
and  this  opening  is  a  window  and  chimney  as 
well  aa  door.  Creep  ia  on  your  hands  and 
knees  and  look  about.  A  saucer-shaped  hole 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor,  with  a  rim 


around  it  to  keep  the  coals  and  ashes  from 
scattering.  This  is  the  fireplace,  where  the 
food  is  cooked,  and  around  which  the  natives 
eat,  sit,  and  chat,  or  sleep.  The  floor  is 
smooth  and  bard,  being  made  of  ant  heaps,  a 
glutinous  kind  of  earth,  and  pounded  by  the 
women.  On  one  side  of  the  hut  you  see  a 
small  fence.  What  is  that  for?  To  separate 
the  calves  and  goats  at  night  from  the  people. 
The  furniture  of  a  Zulu  hpme  is  not  very 
extensive.  A  few  pots  of  earthenware  for 
cooking,  a  few  wooden  spoons,  some  gourds 
for  water  and  sour  milk,  a  few  mats  of  grass 
for  sleeping,  a  wooden  pillow,  or  four-legged 
stool,  on  which  to  place  the  neck,  not  the 
head,  these  are  the  principal  articles  of  a 
Zulu  hut. 

If  the  huts  were  provideil  with  doors  and 
windows  they  would  not  be  so  uncomfortable 
to  live  in.  I  spent  six  weeks  in  one,  and  what 
annoyed  me  most  was  the  smoke.  The  natives 
did  not  seem  to  think  of  it  much,  for  they 
were  used  to  it.  I  tried  to  persuade  the  head 
man  to  allow  me  to  insert  an  upright  door  in 
his  but,  but  he  refused,  saying:  “Our  fathers 
went  in  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  do  the  same.  Moreover, 
when  you  are  with  the  Zulus,  you  must  do  as 
the  Zulus  do.” 

Suppose  you  had  been  bom  in  a  Zulu  hut. 
Your  parents  would  be  glad,  for  Zulus  are 
very  fond  of  children.  Your  father  would 
be  especially  glad  if  you  were  a  girl,  for  he 
would  look  forward  to  the  time  of  your  mar¬ 
riage.  when  be  would  [fell  you  for  ten  cattle. 
All  Zulu  girls  are  married;  at  least,  I  have 
scarcely  known  an  exception.  When  a  baby  a 
few  hours  old,  your  little  head  would  be 
smoked,  and  a  lot  of  nonsensical  ceremonies 
would  be  performed,  and  it  would  be  several 
days  before  your  father  would  be  allowed  to 
see  his  own  child.  When  taken  out  of  doors, 
how  do  you  suppose  you  would  be  carried?  As 
babies  are  in  Christian  lands?  Far  from  it. 
In  a  sack  made  of  oxhide,  and  tied  on  your 
mother’s  back,  you  would  be  carried,  your 
head  left  to  dangle  from  right  to  left.  That 
sack  is  your  cradle.  When  a  few  weeks’  old, 
your  mother  would  take  you  to  the  field, 
where  she  would  work,  digging  the  hard  soil 
with  her  heavy  pick,  or  pulling  the  rank  weeds 
from  the  garden.  If  you  should  have  a  sister 
old  enough,  you  would  be  transferred  to  a 
smaller  sack  on  her  back,  and  while  your 
mother  was  at  work,  shew'ould  be  told  to  look 
after  you.  When  old  enough  to  run  about  and 
help  your  mother,  you  would  be  sent  to  the 
river  to  bring  up  a  gourd  of  water  on  your 
head,  or  to  the  bush  to  get  a  bundle  of  fire¬ 
wood,  and  you  would  help  to  cook  the  Indian 
com,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  beans,  and 
meat,  if  fortunate  enough  to  get  any.  If  a 
boy,  you  would  help  milk  the  cows,  herd  the 
calves,  and  go  with  your  sisters  to  market, 
carrying  a  few  canes  for  killing  snakes  or  to 
fling  at  birds  that  might  fly  up  in  the  path. 
When  older,  you  would  join  your  brothers  in 
hunting  antelopes  and  wild  pigs,  and  go  with 
them  also  to  the  dances  of  the  people,  or  to 
beer  drinks,  and  learn  to  imitate  them  in  all 
their  heathen  customs.  If  a  girl,  you  would 
occasionally  get  a  present  of  bright  beads,  and 
when  not  busy  about  other  things,  your 
mother  would  teach  you  to  string  them  to¬ 
gether.  and  perhaps  make  a  necklace  for  your¬ 
self.  When  the  time  of  marriage  comes,  and 
the  cattle  are  all  paid,  you  would  prepare  for 
the  wedding  feast  and  dance ;  your  bridal  gift 
from  your  intended  husband  being  half  an 
oxhide,  tanned  and  ornamented  with  beads 
and  brass  buttons,  with  which  you  would  be 
as  well  pleased  as  your  more  highly-favored 
sisters  in  Christian  lands,  who  are  arrayed  in 
lace  and  orange  blossoms.  Now  comes  the 
hardest  part  of  your  life.  After  cooking  your 


hysband’s  food  and  presenting  it  to  him,  you 
must  eat  alone.  Remember,  you  are  not  his 
equal !  Far  from  it  I  You  brew  beer  of  musty 
Indian  corn,  of  which  you  must  first  taste  to 
show  that  there  is  “no  death  in  the  pot.” 
While  your  husband  hunts,  or  dozes,  or  goes 
to  the  kraals  to  talk  about  the  latest  case  of 
witchcraft,  you  must  work  and  replace  the  ten 
cows  paid  for  you,  and  help  him  to  get  ten 
more  to  buy  a  second  wife.  After  a  few  years 
another  wife  comes  to  the  kraal,  and  there 
arise  envies,  jealousies,  and  quarrels,  and 
your  home  is  anything  but  a  happy  one.  At 
thirty  years  of  age,  you  look  like  an  old 
woman  of  seventy,  such  is  the  change  heathen¬ 
ism  has  made  in  you,  and  after  a  few  more 
years  of  toil,  you  are  called  to  pass  through 
the  “deep  valley,”  with  no  ray  of  light  to 
cheer  you. 

We  have  been  looking  at  the  dark  side. 
There  is  a  bright  one.  You  hear  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  who  teaches  about  the  great  Being 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  a  Saviour 
who  died  for  the  sinful  children  of  men.  You 
say:  “I  will  go  to  that  missionary  and  hear 
what  he  says.”  You  are  welcomed,  and  if  a 
boy,  are  told  to  throw  away  that  string  of 
monkeys’  tails  about  your  loins,  and  put  on  a 
calico  shirt.  If  a  girl,  you  put  on  your  first 
gown.  You  tire  told  about  the  great  God  and 
His  love.  This  in  indeed  news  to  you,  and  how 
different  from  what  you  have  been  taught  at 
home  I  You  tell  the  teacher  that  you  have 
decided  to  become  a  Christian,  you  will  no 
longer  live  in  a  kraal,  but  in  an  upright 
house.  Christianity  has  prepared  you  for  a 
home,  and  your  heart  swells  in  gratitude  to 
God  that  He  sent  His  servants  to  tell  you  of 
Christ’s  love. 

Now  I  ask  if  you  are  not  grateful  that  you 
were  not  born  and  brought  up  in  a  Zulu  kraal? 
And  how  are  you  showing  your  gratitude? 

J-T.  JOHNSBUBY,  Vt. 


ARCHIE,  MY  PET. 

One  day  about  the  middle  of  August  my  lit¬ 
tle  girl  brought  me  a  stalk  of  the  common 
milkweed,  to  which  was  clinging  a  full-grown 
caterpillar  of  the  milkweed  butterfly,  which 
scientists  call  the  Danaua  Archippus.  I  placed 
the  pretty  fellow  in  captivity,  resolving  to 
watch  every  move,  that  I  might  not  be  ebliged 
to  depend  upon  others  for  information  about 
so  common  an  insect. 

Those  who  shrug  their  shoulders  cotemptu- 
ously  at  the  sight  of  an  “ugly  worm,”  may 
take  exceptions  to  my  statement  when  I  say 
that  my  prisoner  was  a  beauty,  even  at  this 
stage.  It  had  already  passed  its  last  change 
previous  to  entering  the  chrysalis  state,  and 
was  at  this  time  about  two  inches  in  lengthy 
gaily  striped  with  yellow,  black,  and  white. 
The  bodies  of  all  true  caterpillars  are  divided 
into  twelve  segments,  or  rings.  In  this  speci¬ 
men  the  second  and  eleventh  segments  were 
each  adorned  with  a  pair  of  slender  black 
horns,  which  the  creature  kept  constantly 
turned  forward,  giving  it  quite  a  formidable 
appearance.  The  first  three  segments  were 
furnished  each  with  a  pair  of  black,  pointed 
legs,  which  scientists  call  the  theoiacic,  or 
true  legs,  while  the  broad,  fleshy  protuber¬ 
ances  with  which  the  other  segments  are  pro¬ 
vided,  are  characterized  by  the  name  of  proleg. 

One  morning  I  discovered  that  my  prisoner 
had  spun  a  tiny  mass  of  silken  thread,  and 
was  attaching  itself  to  the  top  of  the  cage  by 
the  last  pair  of  prolegs  and  spines  of  the  anal 
plate.  In  this  position  it  hung  quietly  for 
nearly  an  hour,  then  the  skin  began  to  split, 
and  gradually  worked  itself  upward  toward 
the  silken  attachment,  and  soon  the  shapeless 
mass  began  to  assume  the  form  of  the  perfect 
chrysalis.  In  about  two  days  the  change  was 
complete,  and  a  more  beautiful  creation  one 
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need  not  ask  to  see.  The  body  part  of  the 
chrysalis  was  of  a  delicate  pea>green  color. 
Wear  the  end  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  cage  ran  a  narrow  line  of  black  and 
gold.  At  the  other  extremity,  and  half  en¬ 
circling  it,  was  a  row  of  shining  gold  dots. 
The  shape  I  can  scarcely  describe,  but  can 
think  of  nothing  but  a  beautiful  glass  house 
studded  with  gold  nails. 

I  knew  that  now  I  might  omit  my  vigilance 
for  a  while,  but  still  looked  at  my  treasure 
every  day.  Upon  the  tenth  day  I  noticed 
that  the  delicate  tint  was  changing  to  a  dnll, 
purplish  hue,  and  in  three  days  more  the 
dainty  coloring  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  ap¬ 
peared  a  dirty  hue,  whose  only  redeeming 
feature  was  the  tiny  gold  dots  still  plainly 
visible.  Soon  the  chyrsalis  became  almost 
transparent  in  spots,  and  the  dark  lines  of  but¬ 
terfly  wings  were  plainly  discernible.  At  this 
stage  T  watched  it  almost  constantly,  but 
even  then  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Being  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  room  for  a 
moment  to  attend  to  some  household  duty,  I 
found  upon  my  return  that  my  captive  had 
chosen  just  that  instant  to  make  its  exit  from 
its  now  wholly  transparent,  but  shattered  case. 

As  I  looked  upon  this  worthless  casket,  once 
so  perfect  and  wondrously  beautiful,  I  ceased 
to  wonder  at  the  oft-repeated  use  of  this  fig¬ 
ure  as  an  illustration  of  the  resurrection.  A 
“more  glorious  body"  indeed  was  the  one 
which  now  poised  daintily  upon  the  remains 
«f  its  former  home,  and  slowly  moved  its 
wings  back  and  forth  as  if  preparing  to  test 
their  powers. 

But  I  could  not  think  of  so  early  a  parting. 
I  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ac¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  the  inactive  stage  of  my  pris¬ 
oner’s  life,  so  I  made  a  carpet  of  dampened 
moss  for  the  bottom  of  the  wire  cage,  and 
sprinkling  it  with  sweetened  water,  watched 
him  take  his  first  meal.  It  was  amusirg  to 
see  him  unroll  his  long  sucking  tube,  and 
sipping  daintily  here  and  there  until  satisfied, 
roll  it  up  egain  and  put  it  away  with  as  much 
precision  as  the  neat  housewife  would  use  in 
oaring  for  her  silver. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  my  pretty  captive 
walked  about  his  cage,  or  fluttered  in  the 
larger  prison  made  by  drawing  the  curtains  of 
a  deep  window.  This  was  his  outing,  which 
ho  always  seemed  to  enjoy,  seldom  fluttering 
nneasily.  I  called  him  “Archie,”  which  was 
a  shortening  of  the  scientific  name,  and  by 
this  cognomen  he  was  known  in  the  family, 
and  seldom  mentioned  by  any  other. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  I  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  release  my  prisoner.  The  two  weeks 
of  his  confinement  had  been  for  the  most  part 
doudy  weather,  but  at  last  there  came  a 
bright  afternoon  when,  as  I  placed  him  in  the 
window  for  his  daily  airing,  he  beat  himself 
against  the  pane  in  such  a  distressing  manner 
that  my  heart  relented.  So  I  caught  him, 
and  going  to  the  garden,  held  him  out  upon 
my  hand.  For  a  moment  he  remained  motion¬ 
less,  then  seeming  to  realize  his  privilege, 
spread  his  beautiful  wings  and  soared  away. 
For  an  instant  be  seemed  to  be  exulting  in  bis 
freedom,  then,  circling  above  my  phlox-bed, 
alighted  among  the  blossoms,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  bis  life  enjoyed  a  meal  of  na¬ 
ture’s  own  preparing.  Soon,  satisfied  with 
the  unwonted  treat,  he  rose  high  in  air  and 
was  quickly  lost  to  sight.  Although  I  could 
■ot  but  rejoice  in  the  creature’s  evident  hap¬ 
piness,  a  feeling  of  regret  came  over  me  when 
I  realized  that  Archie,  my  pet,  would  never 
again  be  more  to  me  than  any  of  the  beautiful 
insects  which  brighten  our  summer  days. — 
Kion’s  Herald. 


Every  fifth  boy  and  every  fifteenth  girl  at¬ 
tend  school  in  India. 


HELEN  KELLAB'8  WOBD8  OE  CHEEB. 

How  often  we  allow  our  faces  to  be  clouded 
with  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  We  lose 
sight  of  the  present  blessings  we  have  in  wish¬ 
ing  we  had  others  beyond  our  power.  One  of 
our  friends  has  better  clothes  than  we  have, 
or  more  money  to  spend,  or  has  opportunities 
to  enjoy  pleasures  that  we  cannot  participate 
in.  Instead  of  getting  the  most  and  the  best 
out  of  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  comforts 
and  pleasures,  we  let  them  be  robbed  of  much 
of  the  sweetness  and  brightness  we  might  en¬ 
joy,  because  of  our  dissatisfied  state  of  mind. 

All  our  young  people  have  heard  of  the  dear 
child,  Helen  Kellar,  who  cannot  hear,  or 
speak,  or  see.  We  wonder  how  she  can  get 
any  enjoyment  out  of  life,  and  yet  this  is 
what  she  writes  to  a  friend:  “I  wish  I  knew 
the  magical  word  that  would  dispel  the  dark¬ 
ness  which  you  say  has  descended  on  your 
spiritual  sight,  but  sometimes  by  simply  wait¬ 
ing  things  come  right.  The  darkest  night 
brings  with  it  its  own  lamp,  and  while  wait 
ing  for  Ood  to  light  it,  we  can  multiply  sweet 
acts  of  love  and  bold  out  a  tender,  helpful 
band  to  those  more  unfortunate  than  our¬ 
selves.  ” 

Even  that  dear  affiicted  child  thinks  there 
are  others  more  unfortunate  than  herself. 
Her  words  are  words  of  cheer  which  we  should 
take  home  to  ourselves,  and  always  remember 
that  in  our  darkest  hours  Ood  will  light  a 
lamp  for  us,  if  we  patiently  wait  and  try  to 
do  our  duty  to  others,  even  when  we  are  in 
the  shadows  ourselves. 


THE  BI8HOP  OF  OXFOBO’S  BIDDLE. 

The  following  physical  puns,  called  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford’s  Riddle,  reprinted  in  the 
Brook l]|a  Times,  have  furnished  much  enter¬ 
tainment  : 

1.  I  have  a  trunk  ; 

%.  It  has  two  lids ; 

8.  And  two  caps; 

4.  Two  musical  instruments ; 

5.  Two  established  measures ; 

6.  A  great  number  of  articles  we  can’t  do 
without ; 

7.  I  always  have  about  me  two  good  fish ; 

8.  A  great  number  of  small  shell  fish ; 

9.  Two  lofty  trees ; 

10.  Some  fine  flowers ; 

11.  Two  playful  domestic  animals ; 

13.  A  great  number  of  small  wild  animals ; 

18.  A  fine  stag ; 

14.  A  number  of  whips  without  handles ; 

15.  Some  weapons  of  warfare ; 

Ifi.  A  number  of  weathercocks; 

17.  An  entrance  to  a  hotel ; 

18.  At  a  political  meeting,  on  the  verge  of 
a  decision ; 

19.  Two  students ; 

30.  A  number  of  Spanish  grandees ; 

21.  A  big  wooden  l>ox ; 

22.  Two  fine  buildings ; 

28.  Product  of  camphor  tree ; 

24.  A  piece  of  English  money ; 

25.  An  article  used  by  artists ; 

26.  Boat  used  in  racing ; 

27.  Used  in  crossing  a  river ; 

28.  Pair  of  blades  without  handles ; 

29.  Twelfth  letter  of  the  alphabet  furnished 
with  bows ; 

SO.  Instruments  used  in  church  music. 

The  answers  will  be  given  next  week. 

KEEP  THE  BACK  8rBAIOHT. 

When  our  grandmothers  were  girls,  and 
straight  backed  chairs  instead  of  cushioned 
divans  were  the  usual  resting  •  places,  the 
young  women  held  themselves  with  a  straight¬ 
ness  that  was  almost  stiffness.  Then  when 
I  they  grew  old  they  still  held  themselves  like 
duchesses.  For  it  is  the  way  one  sits  rather 
than  the  exercise  one  takes  that  determines 
the  erectness  of  the  figure.  A  prominent 
physician  says  that  the  proper  sitting  position 
requires  that  the  spine  shall  bo  kept  straight 
and  that  the  support  needed  for  the  upper 
part  shall  be  felt  in  the  right  place.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  sit  as  far  back  in  the 
chair  as  possible,  so  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
spine  shall  be  braced  against  the  back  of  the 
seat.  If  this  back  is  straight,  the  shoulders 
will  also  rest  against  it.  and  even  if  the  shoul¬ 
ders  have  no  point  of  support  it  will  be  found 
that  they  do  not  need  it  when  the  base  of  the 
spine  is  supported  properly. — Health. 
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A  CSEFCL  HOUSEHOLD  MAXIM, 

An  Oriental  sage  was  once  asked  by  his 
sovereign,  also  a  wise  and  good  man,  to  give 
him  a  saying  that  should  be  appropriate  and 
restraining  in  times  of  prosperity  and  pleasure, 
and  a  consolation  and  comfort  in  times  of  ad¬ 
versity  and  sorrow.  Difficult  as  was  the  task 
of  finding  some  sentiment  or  truth  that  would 
be  suitable  to  these  widely  opposite  conditions, 
even  the  wise  ruler  was  satisfied  when  the 
sage  gave  him  the  saying,  “Even  this  shall 
pass  away,”  and  it  is  said  that  he  engraved  it 
upon  a  ring  which  he  wore  ever  after.  But 
whether  the  ruler  of  a  great  empire  found 
this  a  useful  maxim  or  not,  to  the  ruler  of  the 
(•mailer  empire  of  a  home,  the  mother,  it  is  a 
very  comforting  little  sentence,  and  if  reflect¬ 
ed  upon,  may  oftentimes  help  her  in  those 
difficulties  and  trials  in  household  life  which 
can  only  be  overcome  with  patience.  The 
thread  of  family  life,  even  in  the  best  regu¬ 
lated  homes,  has  an  inherent  tendency  to 
get  into  snarls.  As  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  says :  “  There  never  yet  was  that  home 
or  family  where  everything  could  be  made  to 
run  just  so  I”  Things  are  always  happening  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner;  the  best  and 
most  systematic  plans  are  inadequate  to  meet 
all  the  emergencies  that  arise  when  the  differ¬ 
ent  individualities  of  parents,  children,  and 
servants  all  act  and  react  upon  one  another. 
The  best  way  in  which  these  roughnesses, 
these  tangles  can  be  straightened  out,  is  to 
wait  a  little,  to  let  time  help  overcome  the 
difficulty,  and  in  order  to  do  this  cheerfully, 
it  is  well  to  say  to  ourselves  ‘Even  this  shall 
pass  away.  ’  " 

How  easy,  under  some  unpleasant  condi¬ 
tions,  for  the  mother  to  give  way  to  temper 
and  raise  a  storm  about  the  ears  of  a  family 
that  shall  add  tenfold  to  the  general  discom¬ 
fort,  and  to  say  sharp  and  cutting  words  that 
shall  leave  the  sting  of  unhappiness  for  days 
and  weeks  to  come.  How  much  better  for  her 
to  reflect  that,  in  a  little  time,  these  annoy¬ 
ances  and  this  condition  of  things  must  neces¬ 
sarily  pass  away,  and  to  preserve  good  temper 
and  speak  in  gentle  tones  amid  the  surround¬ 
ing  confusion.  And  if  the  mother  will  but 
control  her  spirit  and  take  a  few  moments  for 
reflection,  and  if  she  will  look  up  and  beyond, 
even  in  the  midst  of  labors,  inconveniences, 
and  discomforts,  to  what  heights  of  spiritual 
serenity  and  comfort  may  she  attain.  And 
thus  lifted  above  the  earthly  and  material 
plane  of  life,  she  may  calmly  view  and  firmly 
guide  the  course  of  the  domestic  storm,  and 
shortly  diffuse  over  all  the  sunshine  and  calm 
of  her  own  cheerful,  unperturbed  spirit. — 
Mrs.  Helen  E.  Starrett. 


A  WONDEBFIIL  ENCYCLOfEDIA. 

The  Chinese  Encyclopedia  comprises  6,020 
volumes.  A  perfect  eel — the  only  one  in  Eu¬ 
rope — is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  work  is  very  rare,  as  even  in 
China  there  are  not  more  than  five  copies  of 
this  edition. 


A  visitor  at  Mrs.  Hammond’s  dinner  table 
was  remarking  on  the  fact  that  a  negro  boy 
always  seemed  so  remarkably  happy.  Johnny 
Hammond  looked  interested,  and  aner  a  little 
fidgeting  in  his  chair,  said:  “1  know  one  rea¬ 
son  why  they  are  so  happy.”  “What  is  it?" 
asked  the  kindly  visitor.  “  ’Cause  their  mother 
can’t  tell  when  their  bands  are  dirty,”  replied 
Johnny 

Edith  was  given  a  birthday  party,  and  there 
was  some  slight  delay  in  providing  seats  for 
her  little  friends,  when  she  spoke  up  quite  so¬ 
berly :  “You  see  it  isn’t  that  we  haven^t  chairs 
enough,  but  I  have  asked  too  much  company.” 

Bobbie. — Don’t  those  bluefish  go  about  in 
schools,  mamma? 

Mamma. — Yes.  Robbie;  why? 

Robbie. — Nothing;  only  I  was  just  wonder¬ 
ing  what  school  does  if  some  fishernan  hap¬ 
pens  to  catch  the  teacher. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


August  16,  1894. 


F'ifty^two  Organ  Talka.  la. 

By  the  ChainBan  of  the  Mnaic  Cootmlttae. 

When  the  music  committee  assemclea  again.  Mr. 
Levelhead  came  in  with  a  small  metal  organ-pipe  in 
his  hand.  He  was  bareheaded,  and  without  his  coat; 
and  his  hands  were  covered  with  dirt.  “Ever  since  1 
went  over  Farrand  &  Votey’s  factory.”  he  said.  “1 
have  been  wondering  what  was  the  matter  with  some 
of  the  pipes  in  our  old  organ.  You  remember  some 
of  them  had  a  brassy,  nasal  twang,  and  members  of 
the  congregation  often  asked  that  the  organist  would 
not  use  them.  1  saw  some  pipes  of  the  same  name 
there,  but  they  sounded  very  differently.  They  gave 
a  clear,  musical  sound,  that  was  decidedly  agreeable. 

“1  asked  Farrand  &  Votey  what  caused  the  differ¬ 
ence,  and  Mr.  Votey  took  me  into  the  portion  of  the 
factory  in  which  they  make  their  pipes.  They  not 
only  make  their  own  pipes,  but  every  piece  of  metal, 
however  small,  used  in  constructing  an  organ.  They 
even  do  all  their  own  nickel-plating.  This  is  to  have 
everything  exactly  right,  and  of  the  very  best  of  its 
kind.  So  with  their  pipes.  1  saw  the  lead,  and  tin, 
and  zinc  ready  for  melting  and  mixture.  This  is  done 
so  carefully  and  skillfully  as  to  get  exactly  the  result 
desired.  TTiat  is  why  their  pipes  sound  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  ours.  An  organ  builder  may  have  pipes  sup- 
jilieil  him  of  a  certain  kind  and  quality,  carelessly 
made,  yet  in  a  general  way  according  to  the  letter  of 
his  contract,  and  yon  wont  get  anything  like  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone  that  Farrand  &  Votey  give  you  under  the 
same  name.  That  is  what  ails  this  pipe  1  have  in  my 
hand.  It  is  not  properly  made,  and  it  never  did  sound 
right.  This  explains  why  Farrand  &  Votey  charge 
more  for  their  work. 

“1  tell  you,”  he  said,  as  he  hammered  his  clenched 
hand  on  the  table,  “it  is  just  like  a  watchl  If  you 
want  it  to  keep  good  time,  and  not  be  forever  getting 
out  of  repair,  every  piece  in  the  movement  must  be 
just  right,  properly  finished,  and  carefully  adjusted  to 
every  other  piece ;  then  it  is  all  right.  If  it  is  not  so, 
it  will  always  be  just  a  little  wrong,  and  always  getting 
out  of  order.  But  if  you  want  a  first-class  watch  or  a 
first-class  organ  you  must  pay  for  it.  You  can’t  get 
first-class  goods  for  a  second-class  price.” 


dburcb  flbueic. 

By  B.  Huntinston  Woodman. 


PARAGON  OF  SONG. 

By  Beat  aad  Cate.  A  new  book  for  Sii^na 
SchooltjSinrinK  Clane.,  Conrentions  and  InstU 
tatea.  The  beat  book  of  ita  kind  ever  published. 
Bverythiniy  in  it  is  uew*  Price  50  cents  postpaid.. 

TREBLE  CLEF  GHOIRa 

By  B.  F.  Baal  *  D.  B.  Taamar.  For  women’s  voices. 
Contains  Sacred  and  Secular  Music.  Glees,  Part 
^nf(s,  etc.,  composed  and  arran|red  expressly  for 
this  b<mk.  There  is  also  a  short  mementary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  book.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

ELITE  ORGAN  ALBUM. 

Edttad  by  P.  F.  eamptflla.  A  collection  of  PrelndeSv 
Offertories  and  music  for  all  occasions,  Mlected 
from  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  Price,  ta.00. 
postpaid. 

MUSIC  TABLET 

with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Material  of  Com- 
porition.  Sheets  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfor¬ 
ated  for  tearing.  Price  S5  cents  postpaid. 

THE  JOHBf  CHURCH  CO., 
CnCUrHATf  -  HBW  TOBK-  cmOACKb 

The  sonra  lued  at  the  g  eat  C.  E.  Convention  atCievelaDd. 
July,  1894,  were  mlectlona  from  the  new  book. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYRNS 

By  IBA  D  SANKEY. 

•30  per  100,  not  prepaid.  Sftc.  each  by  maiL 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

70  fast  9f*  St,  Ntw  fork.  21B  Wabaah  Aa».,  Chlcag0 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Sod, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  330  Bust  39tli  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


HOOK  A  HASTINGS  CO., 
Boston  and  Mew  York. 
Establiahed  in  1887. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN. 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Address,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKI.YN,  N.  Y. 


Bock  Numbers  of  The  EvangeUet  containing  the  previous 
Organ  Talks.''  can  be  had  on  applieation  to  The  Evange- 
Mst,  SO  Union  Sguare,  N.  T.  City. 


Metropolitan  college  of  music. 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Summer  eegeion  of  the  ColleKe,  beglnnlnK  July  8d 
offers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  tbs 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Kesidence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrae- 
tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  ScbooL 


In  one  of  Boston’s  suburban  cities  thechurch 
organist  was  called  before  the  music  commit¬ 
tee  for  reprimand : 

“We  don’t  doubt.”  said  the  spokesman, 
“that  you  know  your  business  and  can  handle 
an  organ ;  but  to  tell  the  truth  we  think- 
have  thought  for  some  time  back — that  your 
pieces  are  too  much  like  the  opery  (with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable),  and  seems  to 
us  the  house  of  the  Lord  ain’t  exactly  the 
place  for  opery  music.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  my  selections  are  too 
operatic!”  asked  the  amazed  organist. 

“Well,  yes,  that’s  about  it.  Now,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  solo  Miss  - sang  last  Sunday 

morning — way  up,  then  way  down — that’s  the 
kind  of  music  we  object  to  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.” 

“Last  Sunday  1  Miss - 's  solo  I”  answered 

the  organist,  thinking  back.  “  Rut,  my  dear 
sirs,  that  was  ’1  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Liveth.  ’  ” 

“Well,  we  don’t  know  anything  about  that, 
but  what  we’d  like  is  some  good  hymn  tunes. 
A  good  rousing  opening  piece  like  ‘Hold  the 
Fort’  we  don’t  object  to;  but  the  operjf  music, 
as  we  said  before,  we  don’t  feel  satisfied  with 
it.” 

And  this  within  five  miles  of  cultured,  mu¬ 
sical  Boston  I— Musical  Courier. 


At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  choir  sing  a 
short  anthem,  the  words  being  “Yea,  though 
I  walk  in  the  vall<‘y  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.” 
The  last  congregational  hymn  is  then  sung. 
Every  part  of  the  service  has  gone  on,  step  by 
step,  pointing  to  Christ  as  the  Light  of  men, 
leading  always  to  a  better  life,  and  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  appropriate  that  the  last  hymn  should 
be  “Lead  kindly  light,”  which  enables  the 
congregation  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings 
which  have  been  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
previous  parts  of  the  service,  which  now  closes 
with  a  short  prayer  and  the  benediction.  The 
organ  postlude  is  of  a  dignified  and  thought¬ 
ful  character.  One  leaves  the  church  con¬ 
scious  of  having  been  on  holy  ground,  and 
feeling  that  it  was  good  for  us  to  have  been 
there. 


The  Saturday  Review,  in  noticing  the  school 
songs  issued  by  a  leading  firm  says :  “  Do  those 
concerned  suificiently  realize  the  extreme 
importance  of  introducing  the  very  best  mod¬ 
els  from  the  outset!  Mere  simplicity  of  tune 
and  unimpeachable  morality  of  sentiment  are 
not  all  that  is  required  for  children ;  they 
need  thoroughly  good  and  genuine  art,  of 
which,  indeed,  they  are  ofteu  keener  judges 
than  their  elders.  Whatever  their  musical 
capacity,  whether  great  or  little,  it  will  best 
respond  to  the  best  in  music,  of  course  within 
the  necessary  limits;  and  only  a  taste  founded 
and  formed  on  the  best  will  prove  an  effective 
check  to  the  pernicious  and  growing  influence 
of  music  hall  melodies.  Some  of  these  new 
“School  Songs”  are  well  enough,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  standard  is  surely  too  low  both  in  words 
and  music,  and  a  good  many  ring  deplorably 
false.  Better  be  honest  and  vulgar  than  art! 
ficial  and  sickly.” 


■U8IC  IN  A  MODEL  SERYICE. 

Many  times  we  have  discussed  the  general 
principles  governing  the  relation  of  music  to 
the  church  service  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  very  highest  class  of  music  that  coaid  be 
intelligently  grasped  and  emotionally  under¬ 
stood  by  a  particular  congregation.  It  may 
be  of  help  to  some  to  have  outlined  specifically 
what  may  be  considered  suggestions  as  to  a 
model  service  in  this  particular.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  music  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  service,  and  whether  rendered  up^n 
the  organ  or  sung  by  choir  or  congregation,  to 
be  considered  worthy  of  the  respectful  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  who  worship. 

The  service,  to  be  a  model  one,  must  be 
based  upon  some  definite  line  of  thought,  to 
the  presenting  of  which  all  parts  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  must  contribute. 

Assume  that  pastor  and  organist  have  con¬ 
ferred  and  the  service  is  so  arranged  as  not  to 
appear  “scrappy.”  The  motive  of  the  service 
is  of  course  entirely  unknown  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  ;  those  present  recognize  the  dominat¬ 
ing  thought  only  as  it  is  unfolded  before  them 
as  the  service  progresses. 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  opening  of 
service  there  is  heard  a  quiet  and  yet  bright 
organ  prelude  at  the  commencement  of  which 
the  minister  enters  the  pulpit.  After  silent 
prayer  and  the  finding  of  places  in  the  Bible, 
he  resumes  his  seat  until  the  prelude  is 
brought  to  proper  close  without  undue  haste 
or  apparent  reluctance.  Then  follows  the 
prayer  of  invocation  by  the  minister  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  congregation  rise  to  sing 
the  Trinity  Hymn,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty.”  As  yet  no  definite  thought  is 
suggested  besides  God  and  His  glory.  In  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  the  first  impressions 
of  definiteness  are  made.  The  selections  are 
from  Psalm  cxix,  beginning  at  verse  105,  and 
St.  John’s  Gospel,  eighth  chapter,  beginning 
at  the  twelfth  verse.  To  the  earnest  listener 
the  subject  of  “Light”  will  be  immediately 
suggested  by  the  two  verses,  “  Thy  word  is  a 
lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my  path,” 
and  “I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.”  After 
the  prayer  which  succeeds  the  Scripture  read¬ 
ing  the  offertory  is  annonneed,  during  which 
the  choir  sing  “  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,”  and 
if  there  be  time  one  or  more  other  offertory 
sentences,  such  as  “Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,”  etc.,  sung.  These 
words  should  be  announced  by  the  minister 
10  that  the  words  in  their  musical  setting 
may  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  At  this  point  in  the  service  often  occurs 
a  break  during  which  the  minister  reads  such 
notices  as  may  be  necessary.  In  many 
churches  the  greater  part  of  these  anuoun  ce¬ 
ments  are  made  upon  cards  or  leaflets  distrib- 
nted  through  the  pews,  only  a  very  few  notices 
of  very  especial  importance  being  given  ver¬ 
bally. 

After  the  notices  and  immediately  preceding 
the  sermon  the  anthem  is  announced  and  the 
words  read.  The  choir  rises  and  sings  “The 
Lord  is  my  light;  whom,  then,  shall  I  fear! 
O,  wait  tbon  still  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
give  thee  thy  heart’s  desire.  Therefore  will  I 
offer  in  His  dwelling  an  oblation ;  yea,  I  will 
•ing  and  give  praises  to  the  Lord.”  The  ser¬ 
ai  >n  follows.  The  text  is  St.  John  viii:  13, 
*I  am  the  Light  of  the  world  :  he  that  follow- 
eth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life.  * 
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JUJI  liiHII.  THE  HEHROK  MILLER  OF 
JAPAN. 

By  Bot.  H.  Iioomis,  Yokohama. 

Juji  Tshii  was  born  in  the  province  of  Hiuga 
about  thirty  years  ago.  While  still  a  boy  his 
attention  was  called  to  Christianity  by  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  crusades  in  a  book  of  history.  His 
flrst  ideas  were  very  crude,  but  produced  a 
longing  for  more  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  a  readiness  to  accept  it  when  in  the 
goodness  of  Ood  it  came. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  married  to 
one  who  has  been  a  real  helper  to  him  in  bis 
spiritual  life.  He  afterwards  became  a  police-  I 
man,  and  then,  through  the  infiuence  of  a 
Christian  physician,  was  induced  to  study 
medicine.  For  this  purpose  he  left  his  native 
province  and  removed  to  Okamaya. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  read  the  Bible, 
but  had  learned  from  the  Christian  doctor  that 
the  three  fundamentals  of  Christianity  were 
Desiring  to  learn  more 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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tion  of  God’s  gracious  care  for  those  who  have 
no  earthly  possessions,  but  whose  peace  and 
happiness  are  more  real  and  precious  than  all 
that  the  riches  and  glory  of  this  world  can 
give. 

As  the  number  of  children  has  increased, 
donations  have  multiplied,  until  they  now 
have  land  and  buildings  of  their  own  and 
suited  to  their  wants.  The  branch  asylum  at 
Nagoya  has  been  removed  to  Okayama,  and 
there  are  SOO  children  gathered  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  as  the  result  of  tbe  faith 
and  love  and  zeal  of  this  one  devoted  man. 

There  is  no  fund  for  their  support,  and  no 
donations  are  solicited  by  Mr.  Ishii  bimself 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  work.  But  he  and 
tbe  children  do  ask  of  Ood  for  the  gifts  that 
are  needed,  and  in  one  way  or  another  all  their 
daily  wants  are  supplied. 

But  besides  the  prayer  of  faith,  all  are 
taught  to  labor  in  some  capacity,  and  no 
idlers  are  allowed.  The  trades  now  taught  are 
printing,  farming,  barbering,  straw  weaving, 
and  silk  embroidery,  besides  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing,  and  sewing.  With  all  their  experience  of 
providential  care,  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
self  help  has  steadily  increased.  And  so  these 
inmates  are  to  become  not  mere  drones  or  de¬ 
pendents  in  the  world,  but  independent  and 
useful  members  of  society. 

This  institution  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  and  won  the  admiration  of  many 
who  have  hitherto  taken  no  interest  in  tbe 
welfare  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  around 
them.  Encouraged  by  what  has  thus  been  ac¬ 
complished,  other  and  similar  institutions 
have  been  started  at  Maebashi,  Ogaki,  O^, 
Mishima,  and  in  the  Hokkaido.  Many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  disouragements  have  been  met 
with  in  these  enterprises,  but  they  now  look 
forward  hopefully  to  final  success. 

At  the  Con  <ress  of  Religions  in  Chicago  the 
Buddist  priests  asserted  the  superiority  of  their 
religion  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  regard 
for  the  sacredness  of  life,  and  they  denounced 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  killing  of  animals 
for  the  sustenance  of  man.  But  it  is  to  their 
shame,  that  while  they  provide  for  birds, 
monkeys,  and  various  animals,  the  helpless 
aged  and  dependent  children  in  all  Buddhistic 
countries  are  left  to  die  from  want.  It  has 
remained  for  Christianity  to  give  to  Japan  a 
practical  lesson  of  true  benevoleace  in  the 
founding  of  which  is  illustrated  the  idea  that 
the  children  are  gifts  from  God,  and  whoso¬ 
ever  receiveth  one  of  the  little  ones  in  Christ’s 
name,  receiveth  Him. — Chiaese  Recorder. 


tie  orphan  child  in  the  same  coffin  with  its 
dead  mother,  because  there  was  no  one  left  to 
be  was  most  deeply 


provide  it  with  food, 
impressed  with  the  pitiable  condition  of  such 
children  and  the  duty  of  those  who  know  tbe 
love  of  Christ  to  provide  for  them.  Feeling 
that  God  bad  now  called  him  to  this  special 
work,  he  rented  part  of  a  large  temple,  and 
moving  into  it  with  his  family  in  September, 
1887,  quietly  opened  his  asylum. 

He  began  with  no  resources  but  his  faith  in 
God  and  his  own  resolute  spirit.  The  institu¬ 
tion  has  grown  steadily  in  numbers,  influence, 
and  good  works  It  has  passed  through  many 
trials,  but  they  have  only  served  to  strengthen 
one’s  faith  in  tbe  spiritual  verities  of  life.  It 
has  not  infrequently  been  reduced  to  the  last 
straits,  but  the  prayer  of  faith  b'as  brought 
relief,  and  sometimes  just  at  the  moment  of  | 
their  need. 

Mr.  Ishii  has  never  refused  shelter  to  any 
needy  applicant,  but  so  widely  and  favorably 
has  his  home  become  known,  that  he  is 
forced  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  actual 
needs  of  each  case,  so  as  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  shiftless  and  the  lazy. 

He  has  thoroughly  inspired  those  under  bis 
care  with  his  own  noble  and  generous  spirit, 
and  so  when  the  great  earthquake  occurred  in 
the  autumn  of  18^2,  these  young  and  depend¬ 
ent  orphans  were  among  the  first  to  manifest 
practical  sympathy  and  put  forth  efforts  for 
the  comfort  and  support  of  the  bereaved  and 
suffering  who  were  more  needy  than  them¬ 
selves.  Out  of  their  extreme  poverty  money 
was  cheerfully  subscribed  from  their  own  earn¬ 
ings  for  this  object.  And  then  they  went 
from  house  to  house  soliciting  funds  until 
about  $1,000  (Mexicans)  was  secured  for  the 
establishment  of  an  orphan  asylum  in  Nagoya 
for  those  who  had  just  been  left  helpless  and 
desolate. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  great  flood  had 
swept  over  the  whole  region  about  Okayama, 
in  October  last,  both  the  founder  and  the 
inmates  of  the  asylum  denied  themselves  to 
tbe  severest  extent  that  they  might  contribute 
to  the  help  of  those  who  were  utterly  desti¬ 
tute.  And  not  only  did  they  give  of  their  sub¬ 
stance,  but  they  went  in  little  bands  with 
hoes  and  baskets  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
and  render  every  assistance  that  was  in  their 
power. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Ishii  provide  for  tbe 
bodily  wants  of  those  who  come  under  his 
care,  but  he  has  been  especially  efficient  in 
imparting  to  these  unfortunate  ones  the  same 
hopeful  trust  in  an  ever  present  and  gracious 
Father,  to  whom  we  belong,  and  whom  we 
ought  to  serve.  And  so  they  are  inspired 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  created  for  a 
purpose,  and  none  are  too  young  to  begin  to 
work  for  the  Lord. 

With  this  idea  before  them,  they  go  out  in 
bands  with  a  trumpet  and  flag,  like  the  FSal 
vation  Army,  to  tell  the  people  in  various 
towns  ahd  villages  that  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  who  loves  all  His  creatures,  and  if  they 
will  but  repent  and  forsake  their  sine.  He  will 
bless  and  save  their  souls.  Perhaps  no  better 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  could  be 
given  to  ordinary  minds  than  this  manifesta- 


faith,  hope,  and  love, 
of  the  religion  that  had  been  so  long  pro¬ 
scribed  in  Japan,  he  found  his  way  to  tbe 
mission  church,  and  began  to  make  inquiries 
of  tbe  Bible  seller’s  wife  as  to  what  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  taught  and  the  Christians  believed. 

But  he  was  not  particularly  successful  in  his 
first  efforts,  and  for  a  while  he  went  to  the 
Catholics,  in  order  to  get  the  instruction  that 
he  desired.  But  their  dislike  of  the  Bible 
aroused  bis  suspicion  that  they  were  not  all 
right,  and  so  he  bought  a  New  Testament  and 
read  it  with  great  interest  and  profit.  The 
result  was  a  decision  to  join  the  Protestant 
Church. 

In  tbe  year  1884  he  read  of  the  gifts  of  $2  I 
each  from  an  old  man  and  woman  in  America 
to  Dr.  Neshima  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  college  in  Japan.  That  these  poor 
people  should  thus  contribute  of  their  small 
means  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  land,  and  among  a  strange  people,  was  a 
new  and  most  impressive  thought  to  him. 
And  from  that  time  he  sought  how  he  might 
devote  his  life  to  others.  With  this  end  in 
view,  he  at  once  opened  at  his  own  expense 
in  an  old  Shinto  shrine  in  his  native  town  of 
Takanabe  a  night  school  for  poor  children. 

This  was  kept  up  for  four  years.  But  he 
says  that  it  was  not  the  money  alone  which 
was  required  for  as  often  as  he  forgot  to  pray 
in  Okayama  for  the  success  of  the  school,  he 
was  sure  to  get  a  letter  saying:  “The  school  is 
running  down.”  Then  there  was  earnest 
prayer,  and  soon  the  message  would  come, 
^All  goes  well  again.”  And  this  not  once, 
but  many  times. 

So  great  was  his  energy,  and  such  was  his 
ability,  that  he  found  plenty  of  profitable 
work  in  the  line  of  his  contemplated  profes¬ 
sion,  but  at  the  same  time  he  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  preach  the  Gos[)el.  In  this  way, 
while  yet  a  student,  several  of  his  patrons  and 
friends  were  induced  to  enibrace  Christianity 

When  the  surgeon  at  the  head  of  the  Okaya¬ 
ma  Hospital  learned  of  his  success  and  abil¬ 
ity,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  live  in  his 
own  house.  Mr.  Ishii  was  at  first  reluctant  to 
accept  this  off-OT,  but  on  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  decided  to  do  so.  and  both  the 
doctor  and  his  wife  have  been  among  his  most 
loyal  friends  ever  since. 

In  December,  1884,  the  Rev.  George  Muller 
came  to  Japan  and  told  the  story  of  what  God 
had  enabled  him  to  accomplish.  When  Mr. 
Ishii  learned  of  this  wonderful  work,  his  mind 
was  filled  with  a  new  and  powerful  impulse. 
From  the  account  of  BIr  Bluller  he  came  to 
understand,  as  never  before,  the  meaning  of 
the  “Living  Heavenly  Father”  and  His  love, 
and  he 'then  committed  his  life  and  all  to  Bis 
•service. 

Hearing  that  it  was  proposed  to  bury  a  lit* 
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Are  We  On  Solid  Ground  ? 

Thin  is  the  universxl  question,  with  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  otherwise  an  affirmative  answer.  The 
nation  is  so  anxious  to  have  it  so  that  hope  is  alert, 
and  every  sign  of  promise  is  given  full  weight. 

The  trade  papers,  which  reflect  pretty  well  the 
public  sentiment  of  their  constituencies,  are  almost 
annitin  pruciaimiog  an  improved  feeling  and  a 
better  btLsiness.  They  have  done  this,  too,  with  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Tariff  Bill  still  uncertain.  Veto 
or  no  veto,  they  say,  there  is  an  end  to  agitation,  to 
uncertainty,  and  to  chaos.  Perhaps  this  testimony 
is  as  important  as  the  expressions  gathered  on  ‘i,he 
street,”  in  the  usual  threadbare  fashion  of  the  daily 
press. 

One  cloud  on  the  horixon  is  the  fresh  campaign 
opened  by  the  silver  irreconcilables.  If  this  pre¬ 
sages  another  attack  on  the  currency,  it  will  tend 
to  renew  the  financial  distress. 

In  certain  directions  the  flexibility  of  a  republic 
is  fraught  with  disadvantage,  not  to  say  peril. 
Where  stability  is  the  main  thing,  the  liability  to 
have  the  very  foundations  upset  next  year,  and  up¬ 
set  back  again  the  year  following,  is  cause  for  anx¬ 
iety.  Now  it  is  above  all  things  deeira  lie  that  na¬ 
tional  standards  of  value  be  stable.  Almost  as  well 
legislate  to  and  fro  as  to  weights  and  measures  as 
upon  the  financial  unit.  We  can  all  recognize  the 
peril  of  getting  the  bushel  or  the  ounce  into  “poli¬ 
tics,”  but  is  it  any  safer  or  wiser  to  be  everlastingly 
tinkering  with  the  dollar?  Money  is  simply  a 
measure  of  value,  and  should  be  legislated  upon 
like  any  other  measure. 

Many  will  watch  the  drift  of  trade  during  the 
next  few  weeks  with  a  view  to  seek  in  its  course  the 
grounds  for  the  claim  that  our  “hard  times”  spring 
from  something  very  much  deeper  than  political 
speeches  and  roll  calls.  How  far  is  the  present 
paralysis  of  capital  due  to  a  loss  of  faith  in  the 
business  honor  of  the  typical  American  business 
man  t  Is  the  cautlon  owing  to  fear  of  political  in¬ 
terference  or  at  swindling  in  legal  forms  and  by  re¬ 
spectable  people?  These  questions  lead  to  the 
moral  foundations  of  trade,  and  demand  solution 
from  the  religious  point  of  view.  Does  the  Church 
do  her  duty  by  her  rich  men  ?  Is  the  rich  Christian 
conspicuously  a  safe  man  to  trnst? 

As  Presbyterians  we  may  feel  a  solid  satisfaction 
in  the  rarity  with  which  a  wealthy  member  of  our 
communion  has  brought  disgrace  on  the  Christian 
name  by  the  betrayal  of  financial  trust. 

Without  attaching  undue  importance  to  any  one 
cause  for  “hard  times,”  or  any  one  panacea  for  their 
removal,  we  can  say  that  the  Church  has  a  solemn 
duty  in  training  up  a  race  of  men  whom  others  can 
trust  with  their  funds.  At  best  there  exist  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fallible  judgment,  accident,  conspiracy, 
and  other  perils,  but  the  investor  should  have 
learned  by  experience  that  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions  identified  with  Christianity  will  not  know¬ 
ingly  cheat  him  out  of  his  money.  It  has  ever  been 
the  glory  of  the  Army  and  Navy  that  the  fiscal 
officers  are  free  from  this  type  of  scandal.  The 
boast  is  not  wholly  true;  but  it  is  true  enough  to 
shame  the  Church. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co, 


WESTERN  MORTQA  GES 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

CHAS.  E.  QIBSON, 

45  SlILK  STREET,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HEW  YoaK,  jwbtuh. 

ALEX  bROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OOMNXCi'U)  BY  PRIV.TX  WIRBS. 

Ifembers  N.  Y ,  PbUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  Orat^laas  Invest-  I  nvoa'i'YYli 
ment  secoriUes  for  cnatomers.  We  re-  A  li  V  COHIH 
celve  accoaats  of  Banks.  Bankets’  <  or- 
porattons.  Firms  and  Indlvldoals  on  fa-  111*1  i'll 


vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  ^Cv'Ul  IHCB# 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  UniW  States  on  lorelcn 


Tlie  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
Decembers!,  1893! 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $SO,  and 
a  premiiim  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  0%ou 
$oO,  and  participate  in  1-S  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

tfuly  lot,  guhdcrtbera  over  5,000. 

“  “  ossefs.  $858, 049.es. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

ao3  Broadway,  New  York. 


ooantries. 

Letters  Ws  also  buy  and  sell  Bill*  of  Ezchanee  oi 
^4*  make  cable  transfer,  to  all  points ;  also 
U1  collections  and  iasne  ommerclal  and  Trav 
.  Lredits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  ft  CO. ..LONDON. 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Inauranca. 


apeeUU  attention  given  to  the  core  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CaUeetion  of  Rente. 


No  IB  East  leth  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Bqnare. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  u  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  gnardian.  trnste* 
or  executor.  . 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
Ove  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tbt 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Ezecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religions  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  individual. 
will  And  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

doka  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Viee-Pren 
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mined  to  do  so  and  not  because  the  Presby¬ 
tery  or  mission  sent  him  or  deemed  his  views 
incensistent  with  devoted  Christian  service. 
We  hope  the  workers  will  soon  come  forth  to 
take  the  places  made  vacant  by  those  who  are 
leaving. 

“We  are  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  outpouring 
of  God’s  Spirit  upon  the  church  in  our  native 
land,  and  we  are  praying  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit’s  power  as  it  has  never  yet 
been  witnessed  among  this  people. 

“  Dr.  Briggs  has  been  a  faithful  worker  here 
as  has  also  been  his  wife.  He  has  had  much 
to  do  and  it  has  been  of  such  a  character  that 
I  could  render  little  assistance.  He  has  been 
anxious  to  get  off  on  evangelistic  work,  but 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  do  so.” 

Here  is  an  interesting:  paragraph  from  Dr. 
Briggs  himself,  who  seems  desirous  not  to 
impose  en  our  credulity: 

“We  have  been  feeding  a  consumptive  (who 
has  also  a  chronic  dysentery)  on  milk  and  fresh 
eggs  for  about  three  weeks.  He  was  almost 
dead  at  the  beginning  of  that  time.  He  was 
forbidden  to  eat  anything,  but  that  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Briggs.  He  at  first  improved  wonder¬ 
fully  but  shortly  became  worse  again  and,  has 
continued  going  down  hill  again  despite  all 
our  efforts.  To-night  I  have  just  found  out 
that  he  is  secretly  trying  to  fatten  himself  on 
decayed  6sh  gone  to  the  last  degree  of  rotten¬ 
ness.  That  isn’t  a  fish  story.” 

Dr.  J.  M.  Swan,  of  Canton,  now  in  this 
country  said  in  July : 

*I  am  now  corresponding  with  regard  to  my 
next  winter’s  work  in  New  York,  and  hope 
soon  to  have  my  plans  definitely  settled.  Let¬ 
ters  just  to  hand  from  Canton  bring  word  of 
the  death  of  one  of  our  faithful  native  assis¬ 
tants  at  the  hospital  who  succumbed  to  the 
plague.  Placards  have  been  put  out  denounc¬ 
ing  all  foreign  medical  practice  in  connection 
with  the  plague  and  in  Canton  very  little 
medical  work  is  being  done.  The  foreign  con¬ 
suls  have  advised  all  missionaries  in  the  In¬ 
terior  to  come  to  treaty  ports,  but  Dr.  Henry 
and  others  do  not  feel  this  urgent,  and  a  letter 
from  my  brother  says  that  there  is  no  trouble 
at  his  station,  and  it  is  their  expectation  to 
stay  at  Kanghaw  where  their  work  is.  ” 

WOMEN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  PKACEFDI.  WABFABE. 

The  story  was  told  by  Dr.  Scudder  of  a 
“  wheelwright  in  New  England  who  grudgingly 
gave  one  dollar  for  missions  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (for  he  did  not  believe  much  in  foreign 
missions).  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  an 
order  for  twenty  carts  came  to  him  from  those 
islands  for  which  he  received  $1800,  a  clear 
gain  of  at  least  $450 ;  a  bounteous  but  unde¬ 
served  harvest  on  his  meager  sowing  ” 

A  woman’s  view  of  missions  published  in  a 
leafiet  at  Portland,  Oregon,  by  the  Woman’s 
North  Pacific  Board  of  Missions  contains  the 
above,  together  with  many  items  of  encour¬ 
agement  for  Home  Mission  Workers. 

Beginning  with  its  temporal  benefits  Mrs. 
Gunn  says :  “  I  know  of  no  illustration  of  the 
commercial  value  of  missions  more  significant 
than  the  saving  to  our  Union  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Pacific  Coast  by  the  intervention  of 
Christian  missionaries.  The  ever-increasing 
value  of  this  dearly  bought  gift  cannot  be 
computed.  Its  worth  can  scarcely  be  exag¬ 
gerated  by  even  real  estate  dealers  and  town 
boomers.  The  land  values  of  Washington  and 
Idaho  each  are  more  than  $800,000,000,  their 
mineral  values  probably  more.  The  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Idaho  alone  increased  $8,000,000 
in  one  year.  Every  year  the  Colombia  river 
yields  fish  te  the  amount  ef  $15,000,000.  We 


ought  at  least  to  appreciate  the  commercial 
value  of  missions.” 

The  work  of  Home  Missionaries  is  further 
presented  by  the  writer  above  named:  “They 
who  are  giving  themselves  to  the  task  of  ele¬ 
vating  the  exceptional  populations  from  deg¬ 
radation  to  the  level  of  intelligent  men  and 
women,  or  who,  with  Bible  in  hand,  are 
bravely  facing  the  inrushing  tide  of  infidel 
and  ignorant  foreign  immigration,  thus  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  citizenship  in  this  free  gov- 
ernn)ent,  where  so  much  depends  upon  the 
moral  character  of  its  citizens  (two  thirds  of 
the  immigrants  that  came  into  this  country 
last  year  were  men) ;  or  those  who  iu  the  new 
Northwest  are  doing  the  hard,  lonely  work  of 
laying  Christian  foundations  of  society;  or 
those  who  with  patient  persistence  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  undermine  the  errors  of  Mormonism 
and  who  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  help  to 
solve  the  knotty  problems  which  have  so  long 
baffled  our  Government,  all  are  waging  a 
peaceful  warfare  against  our  country’s  ene¬ 
mies  and  are  entitled  to  as  warm  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  patriots  as  the  soldiers  who  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  bloody  wars  of  the 
past.  ” 

Let  us  consider  and  pray  over  that  tide  of 
incoming  foreigners  which  reached  our  shores 
last  year.  These,  numbering  852,885  were 
landed  at  Ellis  island,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
them  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Illiterate 
Italians  were  in  the  proportion  of  forty- four 
per  cent. 

In  New  Mexico  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  have  more 
schools  than  all  the  Government,  and  other 
denominational  —  including  Roman  Catholic 
schools — combined.  The  Santa  Fe  school  is  “an 
honor  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  and  to 
the  weman  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  who 
gave  it  permanence  in  its  present  commodious 
building  which  is  known  throughout  the  Tei>- 
ritory.  A  quiet  worker  has  thrown  some  side 
lights  upon  school  life  there : 

“Dobejina  was  in  my  room  and  I  asked. 
When  you  go  home  to  whom  do  you  expect 
to  pray,  Dobejina,  to  God,  or  to  the  saintet 
She  was  very  indignant  and  replied,  ‘To  God. 
When  I  was  home  last  summer  mamma  wanted 
me  to  pray  to  the  saints  and  I  said.  No ;  1 
pray  to  God.  Mamma  say  Pray  to  the  saints. 
I  say  No ;  I  not  pray  to  Mary  and  the  saints, 
I  pray  to  God.  Then  mamma  say  Then  pray 
to  God  if  you  want  to.  ’ 

“Polita  asked  if  she  could  go  to  my  room. 
I  said.  If  you  will  be  quiet.  A  little  later  1 
found  eight  or  ten  little  girls  on  their  knees. 
When  they  saw  me  they  said,  'It’s  all  right. 
Miss  M.  ;  we’re  praying  to  God.  ’  They  thought 
I  might  think  they  were  praying  to  the  saiuts. 

“A  girl  who  had  been  some  time  in  the 
school  wrote  to  a  friend  in  recommendation  of 
it:  ‘The  teachers  are  real  good ;  they  teach  ns 
about  Jesus,  and  yon  don’t  get  that  home. ' 
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HERB  AND  THEBE. 

While  discussion  of  individual  communion 
•ups  is  rife,  the  following  extract  from  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  John  A.  Ainsiie  of  Mosul,  is 
apropos : 

“I  do  not  know  if  our  Station  Secretary 
wrote  you  about  communion  sets.  The  church 
in  Mosul,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  churches 
in  the  field,  are  in  need  of  good,  plain  com¬ 
munion  sets.  I  notice  that  there  is  some  talk 
among  the  churches  at  home  of  giving  up 
their  old-fashioned  sets  and  getting  new  ones 
with  individual  cups.  We  in  Turkey  have  not 
yet  reached  that  degree  of  fastidiousness,  and 
would  be  glad  to  use  the  cast  off  sets  of  some 
of  those  churches.  If  Christ  could  stand  it  to 
drink  out  of  the  same  cup  with  those  rough 
fishermen,  I  guess  I  can  stand  it  to  drink  with 
these  Orientals  a  few  yeaVs  yet.  If  you  know 
of  any  good  chance  to  get  such  sets,  please  let 
us  know.  We  usually  need  two  plates,  two 
gablets,  a  pitcher,  and  a  baptismal  bowl. 

“Hot  here ;  78  deg.  at  sunrise,  88  deg.  at  sun¬ 
down,  at  noon  92  deg.  in  my  study.” 


We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  work  through 
the  eyes  of  a  new  missionary,  and  so  quote 
from  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Shields, 
whose  address  is  Muang  Praa,  Laos,  via  Maul- 
mein  and  Rehang,  British  Burmah.  He  wrote 
last  spring : 

“It  is  now  three  months  since  we  arrived  in 
Maung  Praa.  We  have  been  busy  in  getting 
settled,  aad  so  have  neglected  many  duties. 
We  enjoy  our  work  in  so  far  as  we  have  en¬ 
tered  upon  it  Our  health  remains  good,  and 
I  think  we  will  stand  the  climate  elegantly. 
We  are  progressing  in  the  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  is  all  darkness  yet.  I  preach  to 
the  people  each  Sabbath,  Dr.  Briggs  interpret¬ 
ing  for  me,  and  I  have  been  appointed  stated 
supply  by  the  North  Laos  Presbytery  to  this 
church. 

“The  Rev.  S.  C.  Peoples,  M.D.,  and  his  wife 
visited  us  about  the  19th  of  March,  and  reor¬ 
ganized  the  church.  I  accompanied  them  to 
Lakawn  to  bring  over  6,000  rupees. 

“Tbe  mission  has  been  planning  for  great 
things  this  year,  but  the  news  that  comes  to 
us  in  this  mail  will  prevent  the  carrying  out 
•f  projected  plans.  We  are  all  sorry  that  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  McKean  must  leave  tbe  field.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  McGilvary  goes  because  be  deter- 
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“A  little  girl  came  to  the  school  very  igno¬ 
rant.  I  asked.  Did  your  mother  never  talk  to 
you  about  Jesus?  ‘No,’  she  replied,  ‘once 
when  I  asked  her  where  people  went  when 
they  died,  she  said  to  heaven,  if  they’re  good.  ’ 
Did  you  'not  know  when  Sunday  came  T 
Yes’m,’  was  the  reply.  How  did  you  know 
if  you  never  heard  of  Jesus?  ‘Because  we  al¬ 
ways  make  the  beds  then.  ’ 

“One  night,  the  new  matron  being  absent, 

T  took  charge  of  the  children,  and  found  that 
they  were  about  to  get  into  bed  without  say¬ 
ing  their  prayers.  I  asked.  Are  you  not  going 
to  say  your  prayers?  Juanita  asked,  ‘The  ro¬ 
eary?’  No,  pray  to  God.  Some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  spoke  in  Spanish,  and  I  asked  Juanita 
what  they  were  saying.  She  replied,  ‘They 
want  you  to  teach  them  how.  ’  So  I  knelt, 
and  while  I  was  praying  I  heard  a  little  noise 
but  paid  no  attention  to  it.  When  I  opened 
my  eyes,  however,  I  saw  the  little  ones  in 
their  white  nightgowns  kneeling  in  a  circle 
around  me.  After  that  they  always  preferred 
saying  their  prayers  kneeling  together.” 

WHO  CLEANED  THE  MEETING  HOUSE. 

Bt  Helen  Bruoe. 

There  were  three  of  them.  One  was  a  frail¬ 
looking  woman,  who  had  four  men,  two  cows, 
and  a  number  of  little  children  to  work  for. 
Another  was  a  little  woman,  still  frailer,  and 
much  crumpled  up  with  rheumatism,  who 
never  saw  a  well  day.  The  third  was  a 
madden  lady,  who  had  twice  been  helpless  for 
many  months  at  a  time,  and  who  then  kept 
up  and  “held  together”  by  wearing  galvanic 
armor.  She  had  a  helpless  old  mother  to  take 
care  of,  and  all  their  housework  to  do  and 
their  errands  to  run.  Well,  these  cleaned  the 
meeting  -  house,  whenever  it  was  cleaned. 
They  also  helped  clear  up  and  wash  the  dishes 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavorers, 
having  done  their  part  in  entertaining  the 
strangers. 

“You  should  not  have  taken  upon  your¬ 
selves  any  additional  burden,  staggering  as 
you  are  under  all  that  comes  upon  you  daily, 
and  which  you,  seemingly,  cannot  escape  while 
you  can  stand,”  said  one. 

“We  knew  we  weren’t  able  to  do  it,"  they 
replied,  “but  there  are  so  few  who  will  do,  at 
such  times.  We  must  do  our  share.  God  will 
give  us  the  crown  when  we  are  through  the 
burden  bearing  ” 

“God  will  crown  those  who  bear  faithfully 
all  that  He  requires  of  them.  His  is  ‘reason¬ 
able  service.  ’  It  is  not  that,  for  half  dead  old 
women  to  volunteer  to  do  work  fit  only  for  the 
strong.  He  says,  I  will  not  have  ‘you  bur¬ 
dened  that  others  be  eased,’  and  ‘Do  thyself 
no  harm.’  Is  it  no  harm  for  you  to  add  to 
your  heavy  toil  work  that  has  given  you  head 
ache,  made  you  much  lamer  than  usual,  ren¬ 
dered  your  attention  to  your  family,  at  least 
for  a  time,  impossible,  and  unfitted  you, 
generally  for  imperative  family  duties?" 

“If  we  didn’t  do  these  things,  no  one  would, 
and  the  church  would  go  down. " 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
stronger  women  than  you  are,  none  better 
able  to  give  their  time  to  church  cleaning  (or 
to  hire  stout  women  who  need  the  pay,  to  do 
it)  than  you  are?" 

“Oh,  no;  but  they  never  seem  to  feel  called 
upon  to  attend  to  it.” 

“Because  they  know  you  will  do  it.  if  it 
kills  you.  You  are  wrong.  God  will  giye  no 
crown  for  service  that  He  does  not  require ; 
that  He  has  forbidden.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  ‘righteous  overmuch,’  you  have 
committed  that  sin.  Cease  from  it.  If  no  one 
else  will  do  the  work,  let  it  go  undone.  The 
service  you  have  done  is  not  ‘acceptable  ser¬ 
vice.  ’  If  that  only  keeps  the  church  up,  let  it 
‘go  down. ’  Perhaps  that  is  just  what  God 


wishes  and  intends,  as  of  many  another  such 
church.  Far  better  to  start  new,  with  a  few 
faithful  yokefellows,  who  will  ‘pull  even,’ 
than  for  such  as  you  to  try  to  drag  a  long 
line  of  ‘members,’  who  will  not  do  their  share 
of  pulling.” 

AMERICAN  CJYENAbTEBS  AT  LOCHGOIN. 

The  perusal  of  Rev.  Matthew  Hutchinson’s 
recent  History  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  might  suggest  to  readers,  not  other¬ 
wise  informed,  that  the  grand  old  Covenanting 
Church  had  not  any  longer  an  existence.  Mr 

A.  B.  Todd,  in  his  Kilmarnock  Standard,  thus 
writes  in  correction  of  any  such  conclusions : 
He  says  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  case,  for, 
besides  being  a  respectable  body  in  Scotland, 
they  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  Ireland,  while  its  numbers  in  the 
United  States  of  America  outnumber  those  in 
both  these  countries.  Recently  two  of  the  best 
known  ministers  of  the  Covenanting  Church  in 
America  —  Dr.  M’Allister  of  Allegheny  and 
Dr.  George  of  Pittsburgh  (who  have  come  to 
this  country  to  arrange  for  a  great  Covenan 
ters’  reunion  in  Scotland  in  1896),  with  a 
number  of  friends  of  like  sympathies,  paid  a 
visit  to  “Lone  Lochgoin,”  upamongthe  moors 
of  Fenwick,  a  place  dear  and  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  who  admire  the  Covenanters  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  prize  their 
“faithful  contendings"  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  privileges  which  we,  their  descend 
ants,  now  so  fully  enjoy,  yet  but  too  lightly 
esteem.  The  American  ministers  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  highly  intelligent  “ladies  of 
the  Covenant”  from  their  own  country,  and 
were  met  by  appointment  at  Lochgoin  by  a 
goodly  company  of  friends  and  adherents  of 
the  Covenanted  cause,  among  whom  were  the 
Rev.  James  Kerr,  D  D.,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  A. 

B.  Todd  of  Cumnock,  members  of  the  Howie 
Memorial  Committee.  Unfortunately,  the  day 
(Saturday)  was  somewhat  wet,  with  the  broad 
moors  and  desolate  hills  curtained  in  mist,  but 
thus,  perhaps,  giving  a  better  idea  of  what  our 
forefathers  had  to  endure  when  driven  out 
from  the  habitations  of  men  into  those  track¬ 
less  deserts, 

“  Wnere  evf  rr  stream,  and  rock,  and  tree, 

*  Has  iti  «  ild  lay  of  liberty.” 

The  hardships  they  had  to  endure  are  past 
''omputation,  especially  when  the  wintry 
storms  raged  loud  and  long.  Lochgoin,  how¬ 
ever,  at  that  time,  when  the  roads  were  only 
tracks  in  the  wilds,  was  so  situated  as  to  be 
quite  inaccessible  on  the  east  to  horsemen,  and 
an  active  man  could  not — even  though  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  locality — at  night  cross  the 
soft  moss  by  which  it  is  defended,  but  at  the 
risk  of  his  life ;  and  no  stranger  could  venture 
across  it  with  safety,  even  in  daylight,  with 
out  a  guide. 

When  the  Covenanters  and  hill  preachers 
took  refuge  here,  as  they  often  did  in  the 
evil  days  of  the  persecution,  a  sentinel  was 
always  posted  in  times  of  danger  on  a  lofty 
erection  called  the  Tope,  now  fallen  down, 
whence  he  could  command  an  extensive  view 
of  the  whole  country  down  to  the  seaboard, 
and  far  away  to  the  lone  Ailsa  Craig,  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Goatfell,  and  the  more  remote  Mull 
of  Kintyre;  and  thus  no  enemy  couhl  reach 
the  place  until  the  inmates  had  time  to  escape 
into  the  morasses  where  no  horsemen  could 
follow  them. 

Frequently,  however,  the  dragoons  succeed¬ 
ed  in  reaching  the  place,  and  twelve  times  was 
the  house  plundered  by  them  and  the  cattle 
driven  away  during  the  reigns  of  the  two 
royal,  hut  heartless  brothers,  Charles  If.  and 
.fames  If.  Once  the  inmates  were  nearly  taken 
by  surprise,  and  hurriedly  concealed  their  sil¬ 
ver  coins  in  the  moss,  never  again  being  able 
to  disi’overthe  spot  In  spite  of  all  the  search 
they  could  make,  the  coins  remained  for  more 
than  a  century  in  their  place  of  concealment, 
but  at  last  were  accidentally  discovered,  and 
were  found  to  l>e  large  British  and  foreign 
)  pieces,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  They 


are  now  still  shown  to  visitors  along  with 
numerous  other  relics  of  the  persecuting 
times,  among  which  are  the  Bible  and  sword 
of  the  gallant  John  Baton  of  Meadowhead,  in 
the  near  vicinity ;  the  fiag  which  floated  in  the 
breeze  in  the  hour  of  victory  at  Drumclog,  and 
was  saved  on  Both  well’s  fatal  field  ;  also  “the 
stormy  drum,"  whose  notes  had  rolled  and 
mingled  in  the  roar  of  battle  at  both.  Here, 
too,  is  the  library  of  the  greatest  and  grand¬ 
est  of  all  the  Howies,  who  fur  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  have  occupied  this  lonely  upland  farm 
— John  Howie,  author  of  the  “Scots  Wor¬ 
thies,"  once  so  well  known  to  the  peasantry 
and  all  the  pious  people  of  Scotland,  and  with 
which  our  youth*  would  be  all  the  better  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  still. 

The  present  occupant  of  Lochgoin  is  the 
grandson  of  the  famous  moorland  author,  who 
wrote  and  compiled  many  books  besides  the 
“Scots  Worthies,”  but  all  relating  to  or  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  times  of  the  Covenanters,  and  of 
whom  the  writer  could  relate  many  things, 
his  father  having  been  on  most  intimate 
terms  with  “Old  Lochgoin.”  as  he  was  famil¬ 
iarly  called,  having  sat  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Steven  of  Crookedholm  with 
him.  and  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  at 
the  time  John  Howie  died. 

We  see  it  often  said  that  the  present  occu¬ 
pant  of  Lochgoin  is  the  twenty -eighth  John  in 
direct  suc^cession.  and  without  a  break  in  the 
name  of  John.  That  he  is  the  twenty-eighth 
in  direct  line  we  think  is  highly  probable,  but 
not  the  twenty  eighth  John,  for  we  know  that 
a  James  came  in  two  centuries  ago. 

Always  noted  for  their  sterling  worth,  moral 
and  religious,  and  for  mental  power  and  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence,  these  characteristics  are  still 
conspicuous  in  the  present  head  of  the  house 
and  in  the  whole  members  of  the  family,  and 
nothing  strikes  the  observant  visitor  more  than 
the  wide  and  general  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Howie;  the  quiet,  but  unassuming  good  man¬ 
ners  of  Mrs.  Howie;  the  easy,  graceful,  but 
unpretentious  bearing  of  their  two  comely 
daughters.  The  only  son  (also  a  John  Howie) 
we  did  not  meet  with  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  those  who  saw*  the  strong  young  man  at 
the  great  conventicle  a  year  ago,  and  with 
what  agility  he  bestrode  and  how*  well  he  sat 
asteed  when  directing  the  people  into  the  road 
leading  for  more  than  “a  lang  Scots  mile” 
through  the  moor  to  the  farmhouse,  will  be 
ready  to  believe  that  be  both  could  and  would 
be  willing,  sword  in  hand,  to  take  his  place 
by  the  side  of  a  modern  “Balfour  of  Burley,” 
a  laird  of  Torfoot.  a  Cameron,  or  a  Hackston 
in  dealing  death  among  the  foes  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  foes  of  “Sion  and  of  God,”  should 
occasion  ever  call  for  it. 

It  was  with  no  common  interest,  and  not 
without  deep  emotion,  that  the  American 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gazed  upon  and  handled 
the  relics  there  of  a  heroic  age  and  heroic 
men,  and  called  to  remembrance  bow  this 
Scottish  land  of  ours  has  had 

”  Its  Murrays,  Loudouns.  Warristons,  Araytes, 
KnoxAs  and  Melvil'es,  Gutbrbs  and  C<tr<il'8, 

An  >  Kids  and  Kings,  and  Camerons  and  M'Kalls, 
And  Welches  who  adorn  its  heath-clad  Li-ls.” 

These  things  were  vividly  referred  to  in  the 
speeches  of  Drs.  M’Allister  and  George  which 
followed  the  excellent  repast,  which  bad  been 
cleverly  spread  for  and  partaken  of  by  the 
company  of  some  seventy  persons,  all  of  whom 
enjoyed  the  day  immensely. 

The  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  at  this 
historic  farm  of  Lochgoin  to  the  memory  of 
the  author  of  the  “Scots  Worthies,”  is  well 
promoted.  Contributions  may  be  forwarded 
to  Robert  Gourlay,  Esq.  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Glasgow,  who  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  fund, 
intended  to  honor  the  memory  of  grand  old 
John  Howie. 
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THE  LATEST  LOWELL  LECTURES. 

Prof.  Drnmmond’a  Route  to  the  **  one  f»r  off  divine 
Kvent.” 

By  the  Bev.  Henry  XSlliott  Mott. 

Nothing  is  more  settled  than  that  the  lower 
exists  for  the  higher.  It  was  my  privilege 
some  years  ago  to  listen  to  a  fine  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  on  Astronomy. 
There  now  lies  on  my  study  table  the  latest 
course,  and  they  deal  with  Anthropology  in 
its  highest  relations.  The  motions  of  the 
worlds  of  space  and  “The  Ascent  of  Man  this 
is  the  order  in  which  these  themes  by  the 
accident  of  occasion  came  before  me.  And  if 
Pascal  in  his  well  known  utterance  be  right, 
and  the  possession  of  a  soul  sets  man  above 
“all  bodies,  stars,  the  firmanent,  the  earth  and 
its  Kingdoms,”  because  “the  soul  knows  both 
itself  and  them,  and  they  know  nothing,” 
then  I  met  these  subjects  in  the  order  of  pro¬ 
gressive  prominence.  Stars  first  and  lower, 
soul  next  and  higher.  “Thou  madest  him  for 
but  a  little  time  lower  than  the  angels!” 
When  Prof.  Clitford  asserted  that  “Ihe  king¬ 
dom  of  man  is  at  hand,  ”  he  was  right  as  regards 
the  relative  importance  of  those  interests 
which  are  absorl  ing  the  attention  of  the  world. 
He  would  have  co'iie  nearer  a  solution  of  these 
engrossing  themes  had  his  famous  dictum 
read  :  The  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  at 
hand.  This  is  the  age  of  anthropology.  So¬ 
ciety  in  all  its  aspects,  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  experimental  psychology— these  be  the 
transcendent  subjects  of  study. 

A  distinct  contribution  to  this  progress  is 
made  in  the  volume  on  “  The  Ascent  of  Man.” 
The  thoughts  are  not  new.  This  is  no  dispar¬ 
agement— it  is  praise.  The  mass  of  Athenians 
who  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but 
either  to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing,  were 
forgotten  with  the  last  story  told.  They  are 
remembered  who  took  the  common  talk  of 
that  inquisitive  town  and  came  the  nearest  to 
writing  it  in  letters  which  the  way  faring 
man  might  read.  A  truce  to  dull  philosophers  I 
Peace  to  profundity!  This  is  a  busy  world. 
Darwin  was  probably  the  greatest  observer  of 
a  century  when  men  have  been  noted  for  see¬ 
ing  things,  but  the  “Origin  of  Species”  is 
hard  rea<ling.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  his 
greatest  compeer  and  generous  rival,  is  easier 
reading,  it  is  true,  but  Prof.  Drummond. is 
easiest  of  all.  Dr.  McCosh  used  to  say,  that 
before  a  German  book  is  readable  it  must  be 
translated  by  an  Englishman.  Possibly  he 
had  it  in  mind  that  a  Scotch  Irishman  would 
do  as  well.  And  if  he  had,  his  published 
works,  clear  as  spring  water,  determine  his 
right  to  speak.  The  incalculable  worth  of 
Prof.  Drummond  has  ever  been  that  he  needs 
no  interpreter. 

The  essential  thought  ^itb  which  his  first 
notable  book  made  us  familiar  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  conception  here  as  well.  And  why  not? 
That  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  Grace  have 
one  Ruler  and  equivalent  legislation  had  had 
its  fore  shadowings  in  the  region  of  specula¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  ho  put  it  to  us  it  was  a  new  word 
to  the  world.  It  came  to  some  of  us  as  a 
blessed  and  potent  evangel. 

This  same  underlying  conception,  that  the 
boundaries  of  Nature  and  those  of  Grace  tally 
as  the  sun  with  the  earth,  as  the  moon  with 
the  tides,  is  soul-satisfying  and  mind-calming 
enough  to  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  another 
volume.  “Only  by  bringing  theology  into 
harmony  with  Nature  and  into  line  with 
the  rest  of  our  knowledge  can  the  noble 
interests  given  it  to  conserve  retain  their 
individuality  in  a  suentific  age.  The  first 
essential  of  a  working  religion  is  that  it 
shall  be  congruous  with  men ;  the  second  that 
it  shall  be  congruous  with  Nature.” 

We  are  glad  to  be  led  to  God  both  ways ;  as 


in  the  anthropological  retrospect  we  see  man 
built  up,  to  find  that  in  his  complex  personal¬ 
ity  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  nature 
of  things,  which  is  the  Will  of  God,  and  in 
prevision  at  least  behold  the  felt  need  of  a 
Christ,  who  shall  be  the  Character  of  God. 

There  are  those  w  ho  will  scent  danger  here. 
They  who  fear  or  feel  that  it  subtracts  some¬ 
what  from  the  dignity  of  the  divine  dealing 
with  the  human  soul  that  we  should  be  able 
to  trace  in  some  measure  the  manner  in  which 
God  shapes  himself  through  the  physical,  who 
believe  psycholpgy  an  ennobling  study  but 
dread  physiological  pay  ihology,  will  take 
fright.  Fur  unquestionably  the  author’s  aim 
is  to  provide  a  physical  basis  for  spiritual 
facts.  Everything  in  the  moral  world  has 
what  may  be  called  a  physical  basis  to  begin 
with.”  Vet  the  alarm  with  which  this  state¬ 
ment  will  be  received  by  some,  he  appreciates, 
for  he  adds:  “To  say  that  there  is  a  certain 
protest  of  the  mind  against  associating  the 
highest  ethical  ends  with  forces  in  their  first 
stage  almost  physical,  is  to  confess  a  truth 
which  all  must  feel.”  It  would  be  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  a  hint  from  that  most  ancient  of 
revealeil  records  which  asserts  in  sublime  and 
almost  scientific  terms  that  upon  a  physical 
basis  God  laid  the  foundations  of  spiritual  life* 
“And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.”  It  would  afford  us  anew  a  glimpse  of 
the  apostle’s  profound  psychology:  “That  was 
not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is 
natural ;  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  ” 
It  would  suggest  the  essential  necessity  of  the 
Incarnation  in  that  central  philosophy:  “No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  busom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  taken  the  lead  in  making 
him  known  ;”  I  suppose  when  in  his  human 
birth  a  physical  basis  was  laid  for  a  permanent 
divine  self-revelation.  It  recalls  to  us  the 
complementary  truth  for  neglect  of  which  the 
theological  world  went  wan(|ering  some  cen¬ 
turies,  having  lost  in  the  sense  of  sovereignty 
that  of  companionship — one  as  necessary  to 
the  divine  nature  as  the  other.  It  spheres 
the  half  orbed  truth  of  the  divine  transcend- 
ance  with  that  of  the  divine  immanence;  re 
calling  that  God  is  not  only  above  all,  but 
also  through  all  and  in  us  all 

It  is,  nevertheless,  not  of  the  volume  as  a 
whole  that  I  am  thinking  this  minute.  Rather 
is  in  my  mind  the  accident  of  association  by 
which  these  latest  lectures  came  to  me  hand 
in  hand  with  the  daily  containing  a  reporter’s 
account  of  a  recent  interview  with  Dr.  Pax¬ 
ton.  late  pastor  of  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  City.  The  book  and 
paper  lying  side  by  side  assure  me  that  the 
democracy  of  thought  produces  strange  bed¬ 
fellows.  The  lectures  assert:  “A  prize  fighter 
is  stronger  than  a  cripple;  but  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  modern  life,  the  cripple  is  cared  for 
by  the  people,  is  judged  fit  to  live  by  a  moral 
world,  while  the  pugilist,  handicapped  by  his 
very  health,  has  to  conduct  his  own  struggle 
for  existence.  In  a  material  world  social  sur¬ 
vival  depends  on  wealth,  health,  power;  in  a 
moral  world  the  fittest  are  the  weak,  the  pit¬ 
iable,  the  poor.”  The  interview  says:  “There 
are  too  many  people  in  the  world.  There  is 
only  one  remedy — war  or  pestilence.  Sweep 
two  millions  of  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  are  wrong  in  our  civilized  ideas  of  mercy 
and  kindness.  We  nurse  incurables  in  hospi¬ 
tals  and  keep  criminals  in  penitentiaries.  The 
Lacssdemonians  used  to  exterminate  them. 
It  is  a  good  idea,  too.  The  world  is  really  no 
better  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  flood.” 
I  suspect  the  doctor  is  not  as  savage  as  he 
8»ems,  and  that  there  was  a  curious  twinkle 
behind  the  mask  which  had  been  assumed  for 
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the  reporter’s  benefit.  But,  on  the  face  of  it, 
here  are  modem  Malthusiasm  and  contempor¬ 
ary  Christianity  in  the  same  week.  Pessimism 
and  Optimism  locking  arms. 

^liich  is  right?  Doubtless  the  Malthusian 
would  recognize  his  neighbor  as  speedily  as 
the  Alrutist,  and  contribute  funds  as  readily 
to  take  him  to  the  emergency  hospital,  which 
is  the  modern  substitute  for  the  Samaritan’s 
caravansary.  But  that  is  the  whole  question ; 
Is  it  well  there  should  be  any  hospital,  or 
would  we  best  leave  it  to  the  unconvenanted 
mercies  of  the  inn?  Shall  we  lessen  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  life,  and  call  it  Grace?  Or  shall  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence,  which  is  certainly  Nature?  This  appears 
to  be  a  pretty  broad  question — one  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  altogether  pressing  interest,  as  well, 
in  these  passing  days,  when  Coxey  faces  Capi¬ 
tal  on  the  Capitol  8*eps,  when  the  chivalry  of 
Colorado  Springs  expects  to  be  summoned  over 
night  to  meet  the  Cripple  Creek  miners  in  the 
morning,  when  the  Adjutant  General  of  a 
State  is  t  irred  and  feathered  by  masked  men 
actuated  by  the  controversies  of  the  times, 
and  when  some  of  our  foremost  students  of 
events  predict  civil  war  next  winter. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Paxton  is  not  alone  as  a 
modern  male  Cassandra.  Prof.  Drummond 
himself  asserts  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
change  in  our  methods  of  investigation,  for 
he  says  that  “the  inadequacy  of  modern 
sociology  to  meet  the  practical  problems  of 
our  time,  has  become  a  by-word.”  Then  he 
quotes  Mr.  Stephen  concerning  the  existing 
science,  that  it  is  “a  heap  of  vague  empirical 
observation,  too  fiimsy  to  be  useful,”  and 
Professor  Huxley  to  the  effect  that  if  “there 
is  no  hope  of  a  large  improvement”  he  will 
hail  the  advent  of  “some  kindly  comet  which 
would  sweep  the  whole  affair  away.  ”  Which 
is  our  author’s  way  of  saying  that  for  some  de¬ 
cades  past  the  world  has  been  securing  large 
funds  of  information  which  have  never  become 
knowledge  for  want  of  convenient  pegs  to 
hang  them  upon. 

Now  the  difference  between  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley,  for  example,  and  Prof.  Drummond,  is  that 
the  latter  thinks  he  sees  and  determines  to  put 
up  the  hypothesis  on  which  to  hang  our  facts 
and  inferences  in  orderly  arrangement.  This 
fundamental  difference  in  their  outlook  leaves 
the  one  with  a  wail  on  his  lips,  while  it  fills 
the  other’s  mouth  with  the  prophecy  of  hope. 
Professor  Huxley  writes:  “I  know  no  study  so 
unutterably  saddening  as  that  of  the  evolution 
of  humanity.  I  had,  and  have,  the  firmest 
conviction  that  I  never  ieft  the  verace  via,  the 
straight  road,  and  that  this  road  ied  nowhere 
else  but  into  the  depths  of  a  wild  and  tangled 
forest.”  Listen  now  to  the  unlike  tone  of  our 
author:  “He  (man)  reaches  his  full  height 
only  when  Love  becomes  to  him  the  breath  of 
life,  the  energy  of  will,  the  summit  of  desire. 
There  at  last  lies  all  happiness,  and  goodness, 
and  truth,  and  divinity ; 

’  For  a  loving  worm  within  its  elod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  God.' 

[Love]  has  a  lineage  all  its  own.  Love  is  not 
a  late  arrival,  an  after  thought,  with  Creation. 
Love  is  not  a  pious  word  of  religion.  The 
Evolution  of  Love  is  a  'piece  of  pure  Science.  ” 
Here  at  length  is  the  norm  of  these  lectures — 
that  love  has  an  original  lineage,  and  that  its 
ancestry  runs  back  to  those  material  elements 
which  the  apostle  tells  us  antedate  the  spirit¬ 
ual. 

The  volume  gives  itself  to  tracing  the  Evo¬ 
lution  of  Love.  This  supreme  human  faculty 
attains  its  stature  though  the  joint  working  of 
the  universal  forces,  the  Struggle  for  Life  and 
the  Struggle  for  the  life  of  others.  These  do 
not  labor  in  isolation.  “The  struggle  for  the 
Life  of  Others  is  sunk  as  deep  in  Ihe  cosmic 
process”  as  the  Struggle  for  Life.  The  Strug- 
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gle  for  Life  has  a  share  in  the  ethical  process 
as  much  as  the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others. 
Both  are  cosmic  processes ;  both  are  ethical 
processes ;  both  are  both  cosmical  and  ethical 
processes.  Nothing  but  confusion  can  arise 
from  a  cross  classification  which  does  justice 
to  neither  half  of  Nature. 

The  physical  expression  of  these  two  forces 
is  the  functions  of  Nutrition  and  Reproduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  Prof.  Drummond’s  contention  that 
the  latter  has  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
in  the  discussion  of  late.  The  former  has 
been  traced  hy  experts  who  have  gathered 
facts  and  philosophers  who  have  correlated 
them  into  a  system,  until  now  almost  no 
one  questions  that  the  body  of  man  crowns 
the  physical  creation  not  by  some  special  fiat 
but  as  the  climax  of  an  orderly  developenient. 

Clearly  enough  the  Struggle  for  Life  is  in¬ 
carnate  selfishness.  The  weaker  go  the  wall. 
And  not  only  is  this  true,  but  it  is  the  very 
element  and  evidence  of  design  in  the  process. 
The  physically  or  functionally  poorer  give 
plai^«  to  the  more  richly  endowed,  the  less 
developed  to  the  better  developed.  Only  thus 
could  the  species  be  preserved.  So  far  it  is 
easy  sailing.  But  now  an  astounding  fact 
remains  to  be  acconnted  for.  History  offers 
in  rebuttal  that  there  is  in  the  higher  ranges 
of  life  an  apparent  reversal  of  this  rule  In 
the  history  of  man  it  his  come  about  that  the 
weaker  as  judged  by  the  standard  already 
taken  do  not  go  to  the  wall.  Asylums, 
hospitals,  orphanages  are  the  material  embodi¬ 
ment  of  this  fact.  Something  is  present  which 
makes  the  weak  strong— unfitness  has  become 
fitness.  Some  savages  expose  weak  children 
and  infirm  aged  people — those  who  have  out¬ 
lived  their  usufulness  and  those  who  promised 
no  usefulness  to  outlive.  Plato's  ideal  state 
wouM  get  rid  of  its  least  valuable  members. 
Dr.  Paxton  .advocates  the  sa.ue  But,  in  the 
stern  sentence  of  history,  Paul  the  prisoner  of 
the  Lord  has  outclassed  both  Plato  the  Pagan 
and  Paxton  the  pessimist,  and  the  world  has 
accepted  the  dictum:  “We  then  that  are 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.” 

Here  is  the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others 
at  its  best,  and  this  too  has  its  physical  basis. 
The  function  of  Reproduction  is  that  physical 
basis,  and  it  modifies  that  of  Nutrition.  “In 
the  first  pl.ice,  unless  there  had  been  this 
second  factor,  the  world  could  not  have  ex 
isted.  Without  the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of 
Others,  obviously  there  would  have  been  no 
Others.  Iii  the  second  place,  unless  there 
had  been  a  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others, 
the  Struggle  for  Life  could  not  have  been 
kept  up.  Altruism  had  to  enter  the  world, 
and  any  B|iecies  which  neglected  it  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  a  generation.” 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  higher  ethic  is 
at  once  Genesis  and  Ipocalypse.  Its  basis  is 
laid  in  the  constitution  of  primordial  matter, 
for  this  too  being  divine  creation  is  not  pur¬ 
poseless  ;  it  begins  its  work  when  Life  begins ; 
and  it  consummates  itself  only  in 

“  the  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

Prof.  Huxley  sees  the  supreme  need,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  come  at,  that  the  Nature  of 
Things  should  stand  sponsor  to  our  noblest 
Morality,  and  so  defines  Nature  es  “that  which 
holds  up  the  ideal  of  the  supreme  good  and 
demands  absolute  submission  of  the  of  the 
will  to  its  behests  *  *  *  which  commands 
all  men  to  love  one  another,  to  return  good 
for  evil,  to  regard  one  another  as  citizens  of 
one  great  state."  There  are  those  of  us  who 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  realms  of  Nature 
thus  construed  bears  strikini^  resemblance  to 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the 
realm  of  Grace. 


This  suoreme  consummation  seems  to  Prof. 
Drummond  no  less  certain  by  way  of  science 
than  it  seemed  to  his  Christ  by  way  of  the 
«:ross.  For  he  sees  love  growing  ever  stronger 
as  the  contest  deepens  toward  the  final  stand, 
“as  Evolution  proceeds  the  one  Struggle  waxes 
(the  Struggle  for  Life).”  We  h.ave  to  set  our¬ 
selves  a  little  less  constantly  to  getting  on  in 
the  world,  and  are  a  little  more  free  to  get 
others  on  in  the  world  It  seems  as  though 
from  whatever  siile  we  approach  it.  we  must 
arrive  at  length  at  the  ethic  of  Jesus. 

And  then  the  wonder  arises  why  we  should 
ever  want  or  think  to  escape  it?  The  text  book 
of  Nature  becomes  a  hand-book  of  morals,  and 
the  dogmas  of  Religion  an  epilogue  tosidence, 
artificial  barriers  between  the  Natural  and  the 
Supernatural  break  down.  We  learn  that  the' 
highest  reach  of  the  aspiring  man,  the  devo¬ 
tion  to  some  high  and  holy  aim  outside  ones 
self,  is  no  one  sitled development,  and  that  “to 
affirm  that  Altruism  is  a  peculiar  product  of 
religion  is  to  excommunicate  Nature  from  the 
moral  order,  and  religion  from  the  rational 
order.  If  science  is  to  begin  to  recognize  re¬ 
ligion,  religion  must  at  least  end  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  science.  ”  These  are  alike  divine  forces. 
To  disparage  one  is  to  exalt  the  other.  To 
draw  an  arbitrary  line  between  them  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  to  confuse  both.  To  call  one  essential  and 
the  other  subordinate  is  to  comprehend  the 
scope  of  neither.  The  I  oundaries  of  Nature 
and  Grace  are  coterminous — all  Nature  is  gra 
cious  in  the  divine  intent,  we  must  believe, 
and  all  Grace  is  natural  to  God. 

“  There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  the  soul  that  mak<  th  all; 

And  when  it  cometh,  all  things  are. 

And  it  cometh  everywhere.” 

Perhaps  we  even  catch  a  far  away  prevision  of 
the  method,  the  fact  of  which  we  all  believe 
and  cling  to,  by  which  “the  ere  iture  itself 
also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.”  We  believe  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest ;  but  the  fittest  construed  from 
the  standpoint  only  of  the  Struggle  for  Life 
is  not  always  the  morally  best.  Viewed  with 
reference  to  ethical  ends  it  may  be  worst. 
Brute  strength  tramples  upon  and  treads  down 
the  physically  incapable ;  and  there  is  no  moral 
pleasure  in  it,  for  the  brute  gets  to  the  end 
and  bis  victim  is  crushed.  The  good  man 
must  to  day  be  the  strong  maii  also,  if  he 
would  wrestle  on  even  terms  with  evil.  But 
it  shall  not  always  be  so.  Other  forces  are 
at  work,  and  the  race  shall  not  be  to  the 
physically  swift  alone,  or  the  battle  to  the 
muscularly  strong.  Adumbrations  are  not 
wanting  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy. 
He  stands  in  a  fair  way,  science  itself  acting 
as  judge,  of  being  soon  and  completely  justified 

“Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 

And  love  creation's  final  law— 

Tho’  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravin,  shriek'd  against  his  creed.” 

Perhaps  now  we  would  better  rest  in  this  con¬ 
viction,  Sliding  the  enthusiasm  of  hope  to  the 
courage  of  resolve  with  which  we  stand,  any 
of  us  in  the  fore  front  of  this  final  Armageddon. 
Let  our  ej'es  be  clouded  less  with  anxiety  and 
glowing  more  with  the  light  of  anticipation 
Even  so  shall  we  be  forgiven  if  once  in  a  while 
our  desire  outruns  the  present,  and  we  cry  out: 

“  But  we  grow  old.  Ah  I  when  shall  all  men’s  good 
Be  each  man’s  rul**,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land. 

And  like  a  lane  of  b  lams  athwart  the  sea. 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  yearl" 


The  Riverdale  Church  of  Dayton,  O.,  has  ex¬ 
tended  a  cordial  call  to  the  Rev.  George  O. 
Nichols  of  Osborn. 


Cbristtan 

Enbeavor. 


By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Worldliness. 

A.nif.  27.  Trusting  In  tlie  w  irM.  Jeremiah  17:  5-11. 

“  28.  Watfclnit  after  the  .spi'lt.  KomansS:  1-10. 

“  29.  LiKHOth  rs.  IS  mu'-!  8:  10-20. 

••  ;I0.  A  hag  with  rioI.^s.  H-igril  1:  8-11. 

“  31.  \tea'‘ei  •  Zion.  Ain»s  6:  1;  7:  1-14. 

Sept.  I  G  tin  t!ie  wti'ile  world.  M  ut 'e  «'  16:  21-28. 

••  2.  I'opic  — WorlHliue-sluthecbiirc'i:  thei-hnrch 

in  the  woild.  John  2:  13-17:  17:  IM7. 

The  religious  life  and  history  of  the  Jews 
centered  in  the  temple.  In  it,  or  towards  it, 
they  worshipped.  Here  daily,  and  twice  a 
day,  they  offered  sacrifice  and  prayed  to  Jeho 
vah.  They  associated  it  with  the  tabernacle  as 
given  to  Moses,  snd  with  Solomon,  the  Great. 
Its  destruction  would  be  as  the  destruction  of 
the  nation  itself  They  could  hardly  conceive 
of  Jehovah  apart  from  the  temple.  It  was 
blasphemy  to  speak  of  destryoing  it.  Read  in 
this  connection  the  account  of  its  dedication 
(1  Kings  viii.  1  (11). 

He  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  could  not 
contain,  deigned  to  live  in  a  house  made  with 
hands.  Nothing  could  be  too  costly  or  mag 
nificent  for  the  dwelling  place  of  Jehovah. 
Here  was  the  altar  of  sacrifice  foreshadowing 
the  offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  should 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Here,  also, 
was  the  laver  telling  of  cleansing.  And  the 
table  of  shewbread  and  the  candlestick  spoke 
of  the  Bread  of  Life  and  the  Light  of  the 
World.  The  altar  of  incense  symbolized  pray¬ 
er.  Under  the  Shekinah  was  the  mercy  seat 
covering  the  law.  No  other  place  on  this 
earth  was  fuller  of  the  divine  presence  and 
fitter  for  His  worship.  Reverence,  penitence, 
praise,  prayer  and  meditation  on  divine  things 
found  scope  here.  It  w^s  the  holy  temple  of 
the  Lord,  His  house  of  prayer.  If  one  could 
profane  this  place,  he  must  be  profane  indeed. 
When  our  Lord  went  up  for  the  first  time  to 
the  temple,  and  stayed  behind  to  talk  with  the 
doctors,  and  His  parents  sought  Him  as  lost. 
He  said  to  them,  as  given  in  the  Revision, 
“Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in 

My  Fathrr's  Miioan?’’ 

Now  again,  when  He  enters  the  temple,  the 
first  time  after  His  baptism,  He  calls  the  tem¬ 
ple  His  Father’s  house.  But  He  finds  that  it 
had  been  desecrated  and  allowed  to  become  a 
house  of  merchandise.  The  world  had  got  into 
the  church  on  the  plea  of  ministering  to  wor 
ship.  Covetousness  which  is  idolatry  was 
admitted  td  the  temple  in  the  person  of  the 
money  changers,  who  furnished  tlie  sacred 
Jewish  for  Gentile  coin,  and  sheep  and  oxen 
and  doves  for  offerings.  One  may  not  follow 
Christ  for  the  loaves  and  fishes.  Because  any 
thing  is  associated  with  worship  it  is  not 
necessarily  leligious.  But  one  need  not  buy 
and  sell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  make  it 
a  house  of  merchandise.  He  has  only  to  bring 
his  worldly  mind  and  business  with  him  into 
the  sanctuary,  and  assume  the  ap|iearance  of 
worship  while  bis  thoughts  and  heart  are  on 
the  world,  to  do  this.  If  the  world  is  in  him. 
it  goes  with  him  into  the  bouse  of  God.  The 
mind  and  heart  need  preparation  for  worship 
as  much  as  the  boily.  The  Sunday  dress  is 
indicative  of  what  should  take  place  within. 
There  are  times  when  we  may  riinh  into  God’s 
presence,  when  we  may  ejaculate  a  prayer. 
Bui  the  regular  worship  demands  serious  medi¬ 
tation  and  preparation  and  should  shut  out  the 
world  ;  unless  it  be  necessary  to  bring  the  world¬ 
ly  life  before  God,  that  it  may  be  regulated  by 
His  love,  and  be  lived  as  to  Him.  If  the 
posture  of  prayer,  or  offering,  or  any  part 
of  the  devotion  is  to  be  seen  of  men.  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  will  not  be  gained. 
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Communion  with  God  is  the  ol>ject  of  wor¬ 
ship.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  with  or  in  the  house  of  God 
which  shall  suggest  unhollowed  association  or 
hinder  communion,  and  that  whatever  shall  be 
an  aid  to  worship  may  be  permitted.  The 
building  has  been  dedicated  to  God’s  presence 
and  worship,  and  such  sacred  association 
makes  it  the  house  of  God  and  gate  of  heaven. 
Whatever  is  suitable  to  be  thought  or  said  or 
done  before  God  becomes  the  house  of  God. 
The  holy  place  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  meeting  place  for  a  holy 
people. 

While  godliness  is  great  gain,  one  may  not 
make  a  gain  of  godliness.  If  the  world  gets 
into  the  Church,  it  is  because 

The  Chnroh  is  In  the  World. 

Our  Lord  was  very  solicitous  lest  His  disciples 
should  get  into  the  world.  While  they  were  in 
it,  they  were  not  to  be  of  it.  They  were  to  go 
in  His  name,  to  be  His  witnesses  to  the  world, 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  it.  This  necessitafed 
that  they  should  be  separated  from  the  world, 
set  apart  and  holy.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
world  should  see  that  they  were  not  of  it,  and 
that  they  brought  it  tidings  of  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  world  could  give.  They  were  to 
show  that  treasures  of  earth  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  treasures  of  heaven. 

These  very  disciples  needed  in  a  special 
manner  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
teach  and  strengthen  and  comfort  them,  and 
it  was  through  His  coming  and  abiding  that 
they  should  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  the  world. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  to  keep  them  for  Christ, 
and  it  was  a  part  of  His  work  to  judge  or  de 
stroy  the  power  of  the  evil  one.  The  Revision 
renders  the  evil  in  the  lesson  as  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  “the  evil  one. “  From  him  they  needed 
to  be  delivered,  who  would,  if  possible,  de¬ 
ceive  them  and  lead  them  from  Christ  and 
make  them  and  their  message  harmless.  If  he 
can  keep  them  in  and  of  the  world,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  will  not  come.  Let  the  Church 
become  worldly,  love  the  world  and  the  things 
thereof,  seek  it  first,  go  to  it  for  its  pleasures 
and  principles  and  practices,  and  it  will  not 
prosper.  There  will  be  no  growth  in  grace  or 
conversions.  Christ  prays  that  they  may  be 
Sanctlfled  in  the  Truth. 

They  must  be  sanctified  bj/its  knowledge  and 
obedience,  but  they  should  also  be  set  apart 
to  its  belief  and  propagation  and  defense. 
They  are  a  holy,  devote<l,  and  testifying  peo¬ 
ple,  a  peculiar  people,  and  zealous  for  truth 
and  good  works.  God  is  their  God  and  they 
are  His  people.  They  are  in  the  world  to 
evangelize  the  world.  The  ship  may  be  in  the 
water,  but  let  the  water  once  get  into  the  ship 
and  it  goes  down. 


Low  rates  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 


The  Coffee  HebU. 

is  (iifflcalt  to  thro  V  o specisUv  i  one'se''iru’esnta‘te 
leads  to  the  us  of  the  Oail  KoidenE  g  e  K.-aod  Con- 
deosed  Milk  i'l  this  pi  pul  ir  beversge.  Its  superloritf  'o 
oieim  is  admitted.  Rich  flavor  aud  nulfurm  consis¬ 
tency. 

Mr  Dk  AH  Dr  Dunn: 

In  tills  as:  -  of  gri  at  schlevements,  I  consider  your  In. 
ventloDS  and  Impr  ivements  lb  the  uiao'ifsctare  of  art! 
flcial  tt-eth  pr  eml*  em.  Yon  have  developed  the  m^at 
prrfect  (  eiiiuri  8  th  t  sciei  ct- car  devise.  In  appearance 
the;  meei  the  want  ts  autlinUy  end  p«Tfec'ly. 

The'r  pu'ity  and  inert  nature  so  adai  t  tin  in  to  the  lis- 
snes  and  oi'l. cate  nerve  rones  that  the  fiinet'o  isof  tl<e 
S' s'.em  arc  undisturbed.  I  believe  that  the  us- of  them 
adds  neauty,  com  ort  and  year-i  of  lite  to  yo  ir  patients 
and  I  w  ish  that  all  my  fri-  nds  so  unf  riunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  t-o  co'iifoit  and  beauty  miel  t  bavt  the  benefit 
of  }oar  exceptional  skill  and  knaiv<e<lite. 

John  P.  Newman. 

Feb.  23,  1X84.  Bishop  of  tbe  M.  E.  •  'i  nrcb. 

Send  for  pa  epb'et  or  consult  Dr.  W.  £.  Dunn,  831  i.iez 
ugton  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Henry  Rartain,  son  of  the  famous  engraver. 
John  Rartain.  tells  in  the  Tribune  how  Poe’s 
poem  The  Bells  came  to  be  published  in  Sar- 
tain.s  Magazine.  “Poe,”  he  says,  “came  into 
the  office  one  day,  and  handing  father  a  stan¬ 
za  in  manuscript,  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  it.  Father  looked  it  over  and  said  he 
thought  it  pretty  good.  ‘Is  it  worth  five  dol¬ 
lars?’  asked  Poe.  Fatner  said  he  thought  it 
was,  and  paid  him  the  money.  The  poem  was 
the  first  stanza  of  The  Bells.  A  week  or  so 
later  Poe  again  sauntered  into  the  office,  with 
the  remark :  ‘Well,  John,  I  see  you  haven’t 
printed  my  poem  yet.  ’  Father  replied  that  he 
had  not,  because  of  lack  of  space.  ‘Well,  I’ve 
got  another  stanza  here.  Will  you  let  me 
have  a  five  on  it?’  The  man  looked  so  utterly 
wretched  that  father  paid  him  the  money  and 
took  the  stanza.  Still  another  instalment  of 
two  additional  stanzas  followed  within  a 
month,  and  then  it  was  that  the  poem  was 
first  printed.” 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  bvr  ivs.  KrHp<-8  snd  wacbe'  a  yesr  -  Id.  fr^sb  as 
when  o'ctietl.  1  use  the  Ca'ifornlH  Colit  i  riictss;  do  n^t 
heat  or  aeal  t*>**  fruit,  ju^t  pot  It  up  ciil'l,  ki-t-pe  larfrotlj 
frcsl',  and  CO  ts  a  most  notnliv.  can  put  nn  a  bnah<  1  in 
t  n  nenut>'8.  List  wpek  I 'Ol<ldlr»■cl^on8toove^l20tam- 
ll'e';  anyone  will  pay  n  d  1  ar  'ordl'ec'i  >ns  when  tbev 
s<  e  the  heaut'fiil  samples  of  finlc.  As  there  are  tnanv 
people  Doi  r  like  in  vself,  1  <  ousider  it  my  Out  ’  to  give  mv 
exp  r'ein-i-  to  eti'  h  and  *eei  confident  <nv  on«  can  make 
one  or  two  handled  d  liars  lou' d  boo-e  in  a  few  days. 
1  will  mill  sample  of  fruit  and  cimplere  diiwctioos  to 
nnv  ore  of  vour  resdera  tor  eighteen  twoe-nt  xtamps. 
ebicl  is ont)  the  ai-tna)  co«*  of  tbe  s«m*le8  poatsee, 
etc.,  to  me.  FRA-NUIS  CASEY,  B.x406  Zaneavllle,  O. 

Try  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  when  you  go  west. 


128  Large  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Palestine 

For  $1.00. 

The  “Half-tone  process”  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  illustration.  A  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  not  much 
greater  than  the  same  surface  of  tpye.  This 
enables  the  publisher  to  furnishviews  at 
a  price  which  astonishes  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  typograph¬ 
ical  art. 

By  this  process  we  are  able  to  send  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  portfolios, 
each  containing  sixteen  large  views  (6x8  1-2 
inches)  of  Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for 
one  dollar,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  <  ne  cent 
each.  This  is  the  series  referred  to  in  our  Sun¬ 
day-School  Helps. 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on 
the  Life  of  Christ. 

We  strongly  commend  these  pamphlets  to 
those  who  wish  to  gain  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
scenes  among  which  the  Saviour  lived  and  la¬ 
bored" 

The  1 28  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar,  by  addressing 

THE  ETMMGEUST, 

33  Union  Square,  M.  Y.  City. 
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Harper’s  Magazine 

SEPTEMBER 

lOfi  Pages;  74  lllastratloas. 

The  Royal  Marine:  an  Idyl  of  Narra- 
pransett  Pier.  By  Brander  Matthk"W8. 
Part  I.  With  4  IlluBtrationa  by  W.  T. 
Smedley. 

A  New  England  Prophet.  A  Story.  By 
Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Where  Time  has  Slumbered.  By  Julian 
Ralph.  With  lU  Illustrations  by  Frederic 
Reminctom. 

Riding  to  Hounds  In  England.  By  Gas 
PAR  W.  Whitney.  With  18  Illustrations. 
The  General’s  Bluff.  By  Owen  Wistbr. 

With  3  Illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington. 
Early  Summer  in  Japan.  By  Alfred  Par¬ 
sons.  With  18  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
The  Tug  of  War.  A  Story.  By  W.  E. 
Norris. 

Some  Records  of  the  Ice  Age  about 
New  York.  By  T.  Mitchell  Pr.CDDEN. 
With  7  Illustrations. 

The  Origin  of  a  Great  Poem  (“Thanatop- 
sis").  By  John  White  Chadwick.  With  8 
Illtistrations. 

The  Golden  House.  A  story.  By  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  Part  III.  With  B  Illus¬ 
trations  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 

Editorial  Departments  as  usual. 

Nouf  Heady. 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Publish  ere. 


THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOB  SEPTEMBEB. 

The  Imaginative  side  of  Play.  Bv  Pnor.  Jambb  SUL- 
LT,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

A  char  1.1111?  stndv  »>f  «h<»  fscnl'y  of  ‘"mtklog  believe” 
whi  :u  eiittrs  so  large'’)'  into  cbildrtn'it  p  ais. 

Commercial  Power  Development  at  Niagara.  (Uloa- 
tra'i-d).  B>  Eknsst  A.  Lb  SUK0H. 

Tbe  Falls  to  he  harnessed  to  tb.-  dyoamo.  An  enter¬ 
prise  of  euermuns  possibilit  es  th»t  L  low  wtlladvanoed 

Arctic  Temp»ratnres  and  Exploration.  By  Stuabt 
Jbnkivs. 

A  new  p  an  for  n-achlng  the  north  pol*  based  nn  the 
exp.r>once  of  surveyors  in  winter  wo.k  in  British 
Ameiica. 

Ethical  Relations  between  Man  and  Beast.  By  Prof. 
E.  P.  Evans. 

Shows  how  thn  foctrine  of  the  earth  and  all  that  is 
in  it  being  made  tor  man  has  fusteied  cruelty  lu  animals 

,,J?0THER  ARTICLES; 

Tbk  HnneiNO  Birds  of  ('bocorda:  Ba'’BBBBIT8  (Il¬ 
lustrate  I):  SciBNTiric  Eddcatton;  Th-  vaokkof 
Dust:  Thk  Nrw  MisBRArxtoT,  Scikncs  as  a 
Mbans  of  dHMAN  CunruRn;  Pabacitio  and  Pkv- 

DAOBODS  INSFCTS;  SliVSMIFKNTH.  t  batu  *t  As- 
troliOot;  Skrch  of  Gotthilf  Hsinriuh  Ernst 
Mdhd'NBBRO  (with  Porir.in, 

CORRKSPONDBNOS;  EDITOR’S  TABLE;  LlTBRART  NO¬ 
TICES;  Popular  Mi8caLi.ANY;  Notes. 


SO  eenta  a  number!  $B.OO  a  yettr. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  ReMoii  from  PiUlislieRi'  Prices 

Send  us  a  Pot-tai  C  ird,  minii'tg  any  hook  jun  may  deaiie, 
ai  d  we  aba' I  quote  price  iiv  return  mall 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FR>  E 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chtimbers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  C  ty  Hall  Path.  NEW  TURK. 


Any  Snbacrlber  of  The  Evangellat 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  c.ipy  of  tbe 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  he  accommodated  by 
sending  ns,  by  letter  or  oostal  esrd.  the  name  and 
address  *0  which  be  would  like  the  paper  seut.  • 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Auguat  28,  1894. 


The  Evangelist  to  its  Readers. 


A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 


Do  Pastors,  Eiders  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 

ot  the  most  aeproved  methods  now  in  uae  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideu  in  churcl\  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  newest  and  best  hyiun-books. 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Ribles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading;  methods  of 
lighting,  heating,  or  ventilating  churches; 
Communion  sets  of  solid  silver  or  plated-ware, 
cost,  new  designs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine, 
fermented  or  unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping, 
etc.  ;  the  latest  books  on  religious  topics,  their 
character,  or  cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ; 
stained  glass  windows;  memorial  tablets; 
pews,  pulpits,  reading  -  desks,  reading  lights, 
pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  cushions,  fonts, 
bells,  clocks,  pianos,  organs,  great  or  small, 
or  any  thing  else  of  use  in  or  about  the  church? 
If  you  do.  write  to  The  Evangelist,  and  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  you  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration.  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  oney,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  praciical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  authorities  in  New  York  (Jity. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir 
Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun¬ 
taries,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scrip¬ 
ture  sentences,  or  selections  from  any  ora¬ 
torios  ;  of  new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ; 
or  of  any  thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beau¬ 
tify  the  musical  service?  If  so,  have  him 
write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Sup¬ 
erintendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday  -  school  work,  seats,  black  -  boards, 
maps,  charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  can¬ 
tatas,  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for 
libraries,  teachers'  registers,  class  cards, 
library  cards,  librarians’  records,  superintend¬ 
ents’  records,  etc.?  If  so,  full  and  accurate 
information  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades.  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscrilters  or  not.  should  avail  them 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  de  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for.  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical. 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

sure  of  having  the  best  paint,  and  that  is  to  use  only  a  well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  lead,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  brand.s  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process,  and 
uie  always  absolutely 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


•  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati). 
‘ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY 

•  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

‘  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (PitUburgh) 

•  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

•  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 
‘COLLIER  ”  (SL  Louis). 
•CORNELL"  (Buffalo). 
‘DAVIS«CHAMBER3”  (Pittsburzh). 
‘  ECKSTEIN  "  (Cincinnati). 
‘FAHNESTOCK”  (PitUburgh). 


“JEWETT”  (New  York). 

(Pittsburgh).  “KENTUCKY”  (Louisville). 

“  JOH  N  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (PhUa.> 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

“SALEM  “  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

••  SOUTHERN  ”  (St  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


*If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pouiul  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  sj  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 
perfectly  pure  colors  in  tlie  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  culor-card,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  riELI>.  D.D..  Editor. 


Pre»bjtery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Gababurg  on 
Tue-daj.  Set-t.  11,  at  7:30  p.m.  t.  A.  Cornsi  lauH.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Hetoakey  «i'l  tiie*t  t’>  bmena  Mich., 
on  Tuesiiay.  Sep-.  11.  at  7:9ip.m.  Wilby  K.  Wrioht.S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Sehnyler  will  bold  It*  f  taied  fa  1  meet¬ 
ing  in  Macomb.  DL,  on  Tuesday.  Sep*.  11.  at  7:45  P  R-  _ 
John  G.  Rankin,  b.  C. 


HENRY  R.  ELLIOT.  PubHaher. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreigu  po  tage 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  ann  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dnilMiti. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Two  doUrrs  each. 

The  paper  will  he  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  mouths  for  tweuty-fire  cents,  in  advance. 
SUB8CRIBBRS  who  cbanve  tbe  r  address  shonli  notify  ns 
Htonce.  givi’ig  the  o'd  an  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  adoress  t.U  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advbktisino  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  LosltioiiS.  Marriage  and  Death  noiicee,  lb 
cents  a  Hue. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ofBoe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

88  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Enttred  at  the  PnttrOfflee  at  New  Torit  an  seeotui-elass 
maU  matter. 


NOTICES. 

PKE  BYTEBIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  <n  Bree*port 
OQ  Monday .  Sept.  17,  at  6  p.m.  C.  C.  Cakk.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presba  tery  of  f'airu  t-tands  adjourned  to  meet  in  Tam- 
aroa.  111.,  on  Pursday.  Sept.  It,  at  t-M  p.m. 

B.  C.  (‘■WAS.  8  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  meet*  in  regular  sesaion 
inthecbapel  f  Miaul  Uui^eiaity.  Oxford,  Ohio,  Mun- 
•lay.  Se,>L  17,  at  7:80  p.m  J  K.  Gibson.  S.  O. 

Preabyterv  of  Des  Mnloea  meets  at  Centeryille,  la., 
on  Tuesday ,  Sept.  18,  at  7:80  p.m. 

W.  f.  Atwood.  S.  C.  pro  »em. 


The  Fresbyleiy  of  Syrecnae  willh<  Id  Its8»  ini-«nnu»l 
mo<  t  ng  iu  the  church  at  Pouipey.  sei't.  17. 1894.  at  8.80 
P.  H.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  8.  C. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dak<'ta  will  meet  at 
Perkstun, 1)..  Tuesdar.  Sent.  U.  at  730  p  m.  Sesilun 
Kecoras  are  requited  at  thi*  m  et'ng. 

T.  B.  Bo  OHTOH.  Stated  C'erk. 

Vincennes  Presbytery  will  meet  in  tbe  Rovnl  Oak 
Presby  teriau  church  on  Tueed'y,  -ep',  18.  «t  7:80  p.m. 

Bl*CKFOiiD  Condit,  s.  C. 


LONG  BEACH  PARLIAMENT. 

David  Jambs  Bcrrblt.,  D.D.,  President. 

Anirnst  10  85.  —  Forum  of  Reform*.  Addresse*.  ^ 
Dr.  Wimur  F.  Ciafis.  Dr.  S.  L.  B.  Spear Mr  .  Ma'y  'T. 
Burt.  Booker  r,  Wasb'nxt*  n,  samuei  GO'iipers,  LaSells 
Maynaid,  Anthony  Comstock,  and  others. 


MINISTERS  AND  TBEOL  GICAL  STUDENTS, 
GnEETlNGI 

Won  d  yon  like  a  sermon  resume,  any  text,  for  five 
ce  te.  made  from  resumes  of  sermon-  on  that  text  receiv¬ 
ed  from  a  1  the  preiicbers  ot  ibr-  country?  If  ro,  bcod 
ns  separrite  resume  tor  ta  h  ot  your  eerinous.  *  In 
Tbb  BXT.oned  liar  per  tear,  to  appear  weekly.  If  ynu 
wive  08  tb  rece.-eary  support,  will  be  printed  iLe  best 
resume  receiyeo  to  date. 

We  offer  1  WB.NTY  dollars  eacn  t  r  most  and  for  best 
each  month:  onb  BnNDRBD  dollauS  eacii  tor  moHt  at  d 
for  best  none  year  Fivb  bdndrbd  doi.lahn  for  Isrg- 
e-tl<at.  of  annual  subs  fibers,  witbeas-  ,  secured  by  De¬ 
cember  31, 1884.  Address 

TBE  TEXT,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  hxecnrlye  Committee  of  the 
P,  eabyterian  Union  held  on  June  3  th,  1884  it  was 
u'  au)  ouely  d  cid'-d  to  aii  e  a  recepti  n  to  the  eymd  of 
New  Yor  . on  the evauiog  of  Octoiir  18tb,  the  anoiial 
me,  tiag  of  tbe  Synod  ■•eing  licld  n  ihi*  citv  ,  1 1  at  time. 
Tbe  Recept  on  will  be  iciven  iu  the  v.adison  bqu  re  Oom- 
O' f  Hal',  and  as  tie  hall  will  a,  commodate  nor-  than 
one  thouHand  perso  s.  the  Svn<  d.  memra-rs  of  tbe  Union 
ai  d  th-ir  fiienda  can  be  pres- nt.  Tbe  several  Con  mit- 
leayare  anan  'mr  detaiia  wl  ich  will  le  made  known 
tbr  ngh  the  a  cretary.  Tbiswiltak,  tbe  pi-ce  of  the 
regular  intet  ng  aLUuunoed  in  ti  e  Manual  to-  Co’ober  88. 

Wm.  N.  t  RANK,  Chair  an. 

Frederick  A.  Booth.  Sec'y,  19  E.  IStu  St .  New  York. 


Presbytery  of  Brie  wl  1  ho'd  it*  •tat,  d  fall  meetiog  at 
Ticionte  ou  Tuesday,  Sept.  II,  at  73U  p.m. 

R.  S.  VakCi.evk.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Mallet. e,  Micb.,  on  Tneeday,  Sept  18.  at  730  p.m. 

Oxo.  S.  WOoDBCLL,  S.  C. 

IndlauapotU  Fresbttery  nil  meet  at  Wb'te  U'-k 
church  Yueeday.  Sept.  18.  at  8  p.m.  From  Iniianapo  is 
and  south  IMS,  uoou  iiain  Bia  Four  route  Br-iwi  s 
bn  g  a -om  nonh  aun  west,  Mon  >n  to  Ro..chdale.  theuoe 
I,D.  ft  W.to  iiid'U.  Carriages  fun  iehed  at  Biowne- 
baig  and  THden  L.  P.  Marsuali  ,  S.  C. 


Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Minutes  -  f  the  G  neial  Assemilv  ot  1884,  will  be 
pnbli  bed  ou  or  abnnt  Auunat  tat.  and  ti-e  houod  volumes 
coDiaioiug  tbe  Repoitsuf  tue  Boards  will  le  ibSued  at 
the  same  time. 

Tbe  price  of  tb  Miuntes  in  ^per  eny-r  wil'  be  $1  00, 
and  of  tbe  R  p'-rta,  86<  ems.  Tbe  Minnie- in  c'ntb  l-ind- 
Ing  wip  coat  85  ceuia  rxt-a.  aud  the  sao  e  and  tloual 
Charge  will  b-  ma-te  lor  the  Keporte  iu  cloth.  Maisters 
and  •itbcrs  deBiring  cloth-hound  volumes,  will  ileasc 
addiees  Key.  W.  H.  RoBShTS  I'.D. 

1884  Cheatnut  Stn  et,  PuiL>de'pbia.  Pa. 


Kalamnsoo  Presby  teiw  wil*  hi  Id  I's  fail  meet'eg  in 
Cassop- Us.  Mich..  im-iiIu- f  g  Tmadsy,  Septemiier  1  ,  at 
7-'W  P.M.  A  hand-tt— cb- oi  oonvent-on  v>ili  be  held  in 
oiinuecttou.  F.  Z.  Hossiter.  Mate,i  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  Hnlden,  Mo., 
on  TneBdav.  Sept.  85.  at  730  p.m.  J.  H.  Miller,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  I  old  its  fall  meeting  in 
Bath,  Pa .  on  Tneeua,.  Sept.  18,  at  8:80  p.m 

A.  M.  Woods,  8  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  wil*  mee*  st  Jni-ina,  N.  Y  , 
ou  Tuesday.  S,  pt  18.  at  8  p.n.  Henut  M.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Preabyteiy  of  Maumee  wt’l  me- 1  In  the  “resbyierian 
oliOich  of  NapoUon,  U.,  on  Tues-ay,  18.  at  7:80  P  m. 

B.  W.  »l<<Rie,  8.  C. 


■\l^v  ANTED— A  p- Billon  to  teach,  ty  an  exrerle''ced 
vv  larU  leoCUer.  Well r, com jiemied.  LaUnand  Eng- 
liab  brai  che-.  Ad.ir.  s  A.  B.,  caieof  Tbe  ]!.VNn..eliBt. 


■*  OUNQ  M  aN  d»  sir-  s  pi  sl'l'in  as  private  tutrp.  Hae 
bad  expenen-  e  in  p  ivate  tarn  ly  for  pest  year. 
Will  take  up  soe<'i-il  coursiB  ot -tud,  iu  p-epsrai'on  for 
G-iil  ge.  t  an  te  ou  in- tmiiei  tal  music  (•  dislied.  Ad- 
iireas  Mr.  Albert  anguish  Chiiteuango.  N  Y.  For 
r,-fereuc«'B  addr  hS  Mr.  L  V  Har> ness,  aud  Rev.  J.  T. 
Wills.  D.D..  oi  Oreennicb.  Cunu. 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY. 
XTTOODL.WN  STATICS  jaituWap-i.  Uailem  Bail- 
TT  road  Uffi,.e.  No.  Ea..t  88J  street. 
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The  Simplex  Printer 


The  “SIMPLEX'*  Is  the  cssksttClcaii«st,lMSt 
and  cheapest  duplicatbiK  process.  Its  work  Is  aa 
exact  (sc-simile  of  the  ori^nal  writhi(. 

Requires  no  wMhing  or  clMatiig.  atvoyt  raodf ■  Md  vBt 
Mve  its  cost  over  sad  la  teadiaif  oat  aotksss  Ik  csM 
butlttUst$3ko$K).  Scad  for  clrculsn. 

LAWTON  Jk  CO..  aoVoMy  St..Nev  Yofic. 


POUI-TBY  NIITB8. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  strong  box 
or  hogshead  may  be  tilled  with  cut  green  corn 
or  clover,  heavy  pressure  applied,  so  us  to  keep 
out  the  air,  and  serve  admirably  as  a  change 
in  the  winter.  It  is  better  to  have  a  place 
prepared  for  such  food,  however.  The  green 
leaves  of  corn  fodd  r  fastened  into  small  bun¬ 
dles  and  cured  are  excellent,  if  cut  and  steeped 
in  boiling  water.  The  Mirror  and  Farmer  says : 

Crops  of  potatoes  and  turnips  are  serviceable 
the  small  potatoes  especially,  as  well  as  the 
imperfect  heads  of  cabbage.  The  mistake  in 
feeding  hens  in  the  winter  is  that  the  food  is 
too  concentrated.  They  need  bulk  food,  the 
same  as  does  the  cow,  and  any  material  that 
can  be  stored  away  at  this  season  for  that 
purpose  will  be  found  useful  later  on.  Ducks 
will  not  thrive  unless  they  can  have  something 
more  than  the  regular  diet  of  grain.  They 
are  naturally  grass  and  fish  eaters,  caring 
little  for  grain,  and  will,  in  the  domestic 
state,  show  their  preference  for  bulky  food  of 
some  kind. 

The  cheapest  mess  for  ducks  and  geese  is 
oomposed  of  cooked  turnips  thickened  with 
bran,  and  sometimes  cornmeal.  This  is  the 
food  used  in  large  establishments  in  which 
ducklings  are  raised  for  market.  Such  food 
is  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  poultry,  and  if 
there  is  an  addition  of  cut  clover,  scalded, 
the  mess  will  be  improved.  Twice  a  week  a 
pound  of  linseed  meal  to  the  food  of  twenty 
ducks  will  also  be  beneficial.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  looking 
out  for  the  winter  supply  of  bulky  food.  It 
matters  not  what  kind  of  food  it  is  so  that  it 
serves  to  avoid  the  continual  use  of  grain  alone. 


ciiurSh  LI6HT 

tor  a«s.  OIL  or  Mtotrla  civ* 
I,  mmtUam 


tor  a«s.  0(L  or  civ* 

tbo  muM  vofrarml,  aaftM., 
elMMeat, and  asbLtaSI"* 
fmOSiiroiies,  SlorM,  Banks,  Tbo* 
atraa.  Depots,  et&  Mew  udei- 
Msat  desbiia.  Bend  slse  of, mm, 
oetdr^sr a enttBate.  A  HbeiM 
dlsMont  to  obarolies  A  tbe  trad* 
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In  ii 

25  Years  of  success 

proves  merit  Since  its  first  introdoo- 


tion  a  qoarter  oentnry  ago 


bas  gained  friends  daiiy.  To-day  it’s 
nsed  in  nearly  all  civilised  countries. 
Think  of  sending  from  CHINA  for 
silvsr  polisb.  They  do,  and  to  na. 

Trial  qaantity  for  tbe  askins. 

Box  pntt-paid.  ii  oeota. 

's  sold  eveiywbace. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  lohn  St.,  Naw  York 


THE  LEOEMU  ON  TOUK  LABEL. 

Hasted  on  yonr  paper,  or  tbe  wrapper,  is  an  addrees- 
Uhel.  The  fisares  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  y  nr  n  errlo  ion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex- 
amioe  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  it  aoytbiog  is  dnc 
Ths  EyAHoai.iaT.  If  so  pleare  remit  the  amonnt  to 

'rHXEVAVO*l,I8T 

SR  Union  Sqnatc  N  Y.  •'it  v. 


Buyers  with  Thtuisands  or  Pundreds^cui^ 

Perpetual  Pemniani  Tnaependeriee  throush  Hill  A  Co.,  M 
Broadway,  New  York. 


AN  OLD  TIME  GLEBE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessup,  in  his  recent  collection 
of  papers  cal  ed  “Random  Roamings,”  has  one 
entitled  “A  Fourteenth  Century  Parson,”  which 
shows  that  clergymen  in  the  middle  ages  lived 
in  some  respect  more  prodigally  than  those  of 
to  day.  Dr.  Jessup  gets  his  facts  from  the 
account  book  of  the  bailiff  or  farm  manager  of 
the  Rev.  John  de  Curnay,  rector  of  Harpley  in 
Norwich,  England,  the  record  being  for  the 
year  of  grace  I81..6.  This  rector  it  appears 
farmed  8U0  acres  of  land,  including  pasture, 
sheep-walk  and  meadows.  He  sowed  lo8  acres, 
48  in  wheat,  55  in  barley,  21  in  oats  and  the 
rest  in  peas,  beans,  and  grain.  He  was  prao- 
tically  a  lord  of  his  manor,  the  village  com¬ 
munity  being  self  supporting  to  a  large  degree ; 
thus,  “the  corn  grown  on  the  land  was  ground 
at  manorial  mill ;  the  wool  was  spun  into 
thread  and  the  thread  woven  where  it  grew. 
The  cattle  were  slaughtered  where  they  were 
bred,  when  they  had  been  uscil  for  a  year  or 
two  to  drag  the  plough  or  cart.  Then  their 
hides  were  dried  and  prepared  to  make  into 
harness  and  a  large  portion  of  their  fiesh  was 
salted  down  for  winter  consumption.”  On  the 
average  nine  horses  for  domestic  purposes  (as 
distinct  from  furmingl  w^re  in  his  stables  for 
himself  and  his  guests;  the  number  of  persons 
eating  his  bread  during  his  winter  residence 
at  the  Harpley  rectory  (he  had  another  house) 
is  computed  to  be  sixty,  and  his  household  ate 
a  hog  a  week,  11  sheep,  4  piglings,  112  heads 
of  poultry  and  so ‘geese,  with  l.lMW  barrels  of 
beer  a  year  to  wash  it  down.  Other  figures 
given  suggest  in  the  same  way  that  this  old 
time  cleric  was  a  valliant  trencherman, and  that 
the  pomp  of  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
fiesh  were  enjoyed  iii  their  season  by  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  early  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
safe  to  chronicle  an  evolution  since  toward 
plainer  living  and  higher  thinking. 


While  there  is  so  much  drought  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  for  laying  up  a  supply  of  dry  dirt 
under  shelter.  Too  much  cannot  be  put  away. 
It  may  be  used  in  the  stables,  on  the  manure 
heap,  in  the  (xiultry  houses  and  for  various 
other  purposes  in  winter.  It  is  deodorizing, 
clean  ami  an  excellent  absorbent,  and  when 
returned  to  the  soil  will  carry  quite  an  amount 
of  plant  food  in  a  finely  ilivided  condition  for 
apiilication  to  early  crops.  With  chicks  sell¬ 
ing  at  15  cents  a  (lound  in  August  and  the 
range  supplying  the  most  of  the  food  there 
should  be  H  profit  on  all  chicks  sold,  especially 
as  the  sizes  in  demand  are  from  two  to  three 
pounds  Extra  choice  chicks  sell  readily  at 
fifty  cents  each  in  the  New  York  and  ^ston 
markets,  which  is  excellent  for  the  season 
and  times. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  the  hens  will  moult 
this  month,  and  they  will  cease  laying.  If 
they  have  a  good  range  and  dry  quarters  they 
will  need  little  care.  If  they  droop,  however, 
it  means  that  the  rapid  production  of  feathers 
is  debilitating  and  they  should  have  one  good 
meal  a  day,  at  night.  For  twenty  hens  mix 
one  pound  bran,  one  of  cornmeal,  half  a  pound 
of  linseed  meal,  a  tablespoonful  salt  and  the 
same  of  sulphur.  Feed  as  a  stiff  dough  in 
troughs  and  remove  any  portion  left  over. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  give  any  kind  of 
medicine  to  hens  and  that  is  in  the  water,  as 
they  often  refuse 'food  when  sick.  To  avoid 
compelling  healthy  hens  to  partake  of  medicines 
separate  the  sick  from  the  well  ones.  When  a 
flock  is  attacked  by  a  disease  that  requires 
handling  them  such  work  is  too  laborious  and 
does  not  pay 


H0U8EI10L.H. 


Stewed  Ti  knips  — Cut  the  turnips  in  dice 
and  drop  into  boiling  salted  water.  Boil  hard 
for  twenty  minutes,  if  tender  summer  turnips 
are  used ;  old  turnips  will  require  twice  as 
long.  Drain  and  cover  with  a  cream  sauce 
made  by  mixing  two  tablespoonfuls  01  flour 
with  a  little  cold  milk  and  stirring  into  a  pint 
of  hot  milk  or  cream.  Cook  thoroughly,  as 
nothing  is  less  pleasing  than  a  sauce  tasting 
of  rawness.  Season  as  usual.  Young  c.rrots 
cooked  in  the  same  way  are  delicious. 

Turkey  Soup.— Cover  the  turkey  bones  and 
dressing  with  one  quart  of  cold  water.  Sim¬ 
mer  for  three  hours ;  strain  ;  return  to  the  ket¬ 
tle.  Chop  whatever  meat  there  is  on  the  bones 
very  fine,  and  return  to  the  soup  with  one 
slice  of  onion,  three  stalks  of  celery  cut  very 
fine  ai)d  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice.  Sinimer 
for  three  minutes.  When  ready  to  serve,  sea¬ 
son  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  one 
cup  of  cream. 

Extended  Chicken  — Cold  chicken  that  will 
not  go  round  may  be  stretched  by  losing  some 
of  its  identity.  Remove  the  skin  and  bones 
from  the  remnant,  chop  fine  with  radishes, 
celery  or  parsle-y,  and  a  dot  of  onion ;  heat  a 
cup  of  cream  or  good  milk,  stir  in  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  corn  starch,  stir  in  the  chicken  and  salt 
lo  taste.  Slice  an  old  loaf  of  bread,  remove 
the  crust,  toast,  butter,  salt ;  flavor  each  with 
a  drop  of  lemon  and  arrange  on  a  platter ;  put 
a  spoonful  of  chicken  on  each  slice,  and  serve 
alone  or  with  a  stewed  prune,  pear,  apple, 
fried  banana  or  baked  tomato. 


Cream  Peppermints — Iced,  or  coated  with 
chocolate,  are  one  of  the  popular  confections. 
If  made  at  home  of  either  the  French  boiled 
cream  or  the  cream  made  from  the  white  of 
an  egg  and  confectioners’  sugar,  they  should 
be  rolled  very  thin,  and  when  they  have  hard 
ened  dipped  in  melted  chocolate. 

Custard  Pie  wi'th  Nuts.— Blake  custard  pie 
in  usual  manner;  take  about  twenty  walnuts, 
chop  and  add  to  the  custard.  This  will  color 
the  pie  dark,  but  the  flavor  is  rich  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicious. 

Ice  for  Dessert  Fruits.  —  Any  stewed, 
canned,  preserved  or  fresh  fruit  may  be  iced 
for  a  birthday  affair  at  a  small  cost.  Dip  the 
pieces  in  beaten  white  of  egg  and  then  in 
pulverized  sugar.  Cherries,  berries,  small 
pears  and  plums  are  iced  with  their  stems  on ; 
peaches  and  apricots  are  divided  ;  oranges  and 
pineapples  are  sliced,  and  the  slices  quartered, 
and  bananas  and  lemons  are  sliced ;  chestnuts 
are  boiled  tender  and  the  skin  removed,  and 
almonds  may  be  blanched  or  iced  whole.  A 
sponge  cake  hollowed  out,  filled  with  Bhipped 
cream  and  “  nailed  “  with  iced  fruits  is  very 
fine. 


IMPIES 

Freckles,  Blotches, 
Roughness,  Bczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  can  be 
banished  with 

HEISKEU’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
healthy,  producing  a  clear  and  bril¬ 
liant  complexion.  Price  50c.  per 
box,  at  the  druggist’s  or  by  maiL 

JOHM8TON,  HOLLOWAY  *  OOi,, 
PElladclphta. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


isviooBATiira  lona 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINL 

F«r  the  PRETENTION  wmd  CURBef 

aiiria,  iDdlgestin,  Loss  of  Appititi,it6. 

29  rae  Droaet,  Paris. 

E.  FOIKERA  4  HI.,  OO  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YMK. 
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Bice  and  Chicken  Pie.— Parboil  the  chick- 
euH,  take  them  out,  and  in  that  water  boil  one 
quart  of  rice.  .Salt  to  taste.  When  the  rice 
is  done,  stir  into  it  a  table^spoonfui  of  butter, 
a  pint  of  milk,  and  three  well- beaten  eggs. 
Season  the  uhii-ken  with  salt  and  peppier; 
spread  nearly  half  of  the  rice  into  a  baking 
dish,  distribute  the  pieces  of  chicken  u|K>n 
this,  and  cover  with  the  remainder  of  the 
rice ;  drop  a  few  bits  of  butter  on  the  top, 
and  bake  until  a  crust  is  formed. 

Custard  Cups. — If  the  family  g^ws  tired  of 
the  useful  bread  pudding,  as  ordinarily  served, 
offer  it  to  them  in  custard  cups.  These  are 
buttered  before  the  pudding  is  put  in.  and 
baked  in  hot  water,  as  when  they  hold  cus¬ 
tard.  Spread  each  w'ith  its  bit  of  jam  and 
meringue,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  home¬ 
ly  pudding  has  a  new  lease  of  life.  Another 
use  of  the  custard  cufis  at  this  fruit  season  is 
for  quick  puff  pudding.  Stir  one  pint  of  dour, 
two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder  and  a  little 
salt  into  milk  until  very  soft;  place  in  a 
steamer  some  well  greased  cups;  put  in  each 
a  spoonful  of  cherries,  raspberries,  currents, 
or  in  winter  any  kind  of  jam  or  preserves. 
Cover  with  another  spoonful  of  batter  and 
steam  twenty  minutes.  Eat  with  a  sauce 
made  of  two  eggs,  one  half  cup  of  butter,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  beaten  thoroughly  with  a  cup  of 
boiling  milk  and  one  cup  of  mashed  straw¬ 
berries  or  whatever  fruit  is  used. 

Lbhonade  — Elgg  lemonade  is  a  delicious 
drink  that  we  learned  to  make  in  the  country 
last  summer,  and  often  since,  whin  it  has 
been  too  warm  for  solid  food,  it  has  been 
found  a  very  agreeable  way  of  getting  nutri¬ 
ment.  To  make  it,  take  two  fresh  eggs  and 
beat  the  whites  and  yolks  separately  until  as 
light  as  possible.  To  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  add  the  juice  of  two  large  lemons  and 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Stir  until  it  is  dis¬ 
solved.  and  add  quickly  a  pint  of  ice  broken 
very  fine.  Mix  the  white  and  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  well  in  one  vessel,  raise  the  lemonade 
well  aliove  them,  and  pour  it  in;  turn  quickly 
into  another  pitcher  and  back  again  into  the 
first.  When  well  mixed  serve  at  once. 


Half  Rates  to  Wa^hiaaton.  D.  C.,  and  Return  via 
Peunsylvauta  Railroad. 

For  the  Biennial  Encampment  of  the  Supreme 
Lodge  and  Grand  Encampment  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  of  the  world,  to  be  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  O  C  ,  August  27  to  Septem'ier  5,  inclu 
sive,  the  Penn.^ylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
sell,  from  Au^st  23  to  2ti,  inclusive,  round- 
trip  tickets  to  Washington  and  return  at  rate  of 
a  single  fare  for  the  round  trip.  These  tickets 
will  be  valid  for  return  passage  until  September 
6th,  with  a  further  extension  of  time  until 
September  1.5th.  obtainable  by  depositing  tick¬ 
ets  with  joint  egent  at  Washington  on  or  be¬ 
fore  September  bth.  This  arrangement  will 
afford  a  rare  opportunity  to  all  to  visit  the 
National  Capital. 

Stop  off  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  will 
be  allowed  on  tickets  through  those  points. 

Round  trip  tickets  from  Washington  to  Bal¬ 
timore  and  return,  limited  to  two  days,  includ¬ 
ing  day  of  sale,  can  be  purchased  during  this 
Ehicampment  at  rate  ol  $1  25  each. 


hotels  and  Summer 


Reduced  Rates  to  Washington,  D.  C. 


Qrand  Encampment  of  Knights  of  Pjrthias  of 
the  Worid. 


The  biennial  encampment  of  the  Supreme 
Lodge  and  grand  encampment  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  of  the  world  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Capital  August  27th  to  September  5th. 

For  this  occasion  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  reduced 
rates  from  all  points  on  its  lines  east  of  the 
Ohio  River,  August  23rd  to  26th  inclusive, 
valid  for  return  trip;  until  September  6th  :  a 
further  extension  of  time  to  September  15th 
can  be  secured,  provided  the  ticket  is  deposit¬ 
ed  with  the  joint  agent  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  or  before  .September  6th.  ^ 

The  rate  from  Philadelphia  will  be  (4.00, 
Pittsburgh  $8.00,  Cumberland  $4.55,  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  rates  from  all  other  stations. 


THB  CHINA- JAP  AN  WAR 
Will  not  prevent  Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark’s 
Round  the  World  party  from  leav'ingSan  Fran¬ 
cisco  promptly  on  September  25  on  the  Ori¬ 
ental  and  Occidental  steamship  "Oceanic,” 
touching  at  Honolulu  October  3  and  reaching 
Yokohama  October  14. 

No  inconvenience  is  anticipated  from  the 
war,  and  the  far  East  just  now  is  very  in¬ 
teresting. 

A  complete  itemized  itinerary  of  the  trip  has 
just  been  issued  by  Gaze  &  Sons,  of  113, 
broadway.  New  York,  covering  the  route 
through  Japan,  China,  Ceylon,  India  and 
terminating  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  February  14, 
18b5.  This  will  be  mailed  on  applic,ition. 

Also  the  itinerary  of  the  connecting  trip, 
which  leaves  New  \ork.  Pier  14,  North  river, 
foot  of  Fulton  street,  February  b,  l6o5,  on  the 
American,  Red  Star,  line  steamer  “Friesland,” 
7,500  tons,  specially  chartered  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  cruise,  connecting  with  Prof. 
Clark’s  party  at  Cairo  February  14,  l6o5.  Un¬ 
der  the  direction  and  control  of  Mr  F.  C. 
Clark  of  New  York,  the  trip  will  then  continue 
up  the  Nile  to  the  First  Cataract,  thence  to 
Jerusalem  and  through  the  Holy  Land  to  Bey- 
rout  and  Constantino|>le,  completing  the  cruise 
with  excursions  through  Italy,  Malta,  Gibral¬ 
tar,  Spain,  and  reaching  New  York  returning 
April  6,  I8t>5  Special  rate,  including  every 
thing  first  class,  on  Prof.  Clark’s  party,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Cairo,  (1,500  (Fifteen  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars).  The  oust  of  the  Nile,  Palestine 
and  Mediterranean  cruise,  back  to  New  York, 
is  $600  extra  For  further  particulars  write  to 
Gaze  &  Sons.  113  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mention  The  Evangelist. 


that  will  tempt  everybody  to  the  wood<  who- 
has  the  money  to  leave  the  town.  Six  cents 
in  stamps  for  postage  will  procure  a  copy 
from  H.  B.  Jagoe.  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  3i,3  Broadway,  New  Yuik. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  lowest  rates  to  all  points  west  areobtainr d 
via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  ?  Palace  buffet  sleeping  cars. 
Fast  trains  Inquire  of  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  ad- 
dre>8  F.  .1.  .Moore,  General  .Agent,  28  Exchange  St.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ROUND  THE  W  RED  PARTY 
Leaves  New  Yor»  -epi.8;  San  F.ajci  .oS--pt.  25.  Party 
select  and  limiu  d.  U..  antiek  tsal'liueH. 

a.  (JAZK  &  SONS.  118  Broadway.N.  Y. 


A  CRUISE  TO  THE  HEDITERRANEAN 
R>  Specially  Chartered  Steamer,  Feb.  6,  ISliS. 
ViaticK  Her  ..u.ia,  .Azji.  s.  Gibralur.  .Malaga.  Orauada. 
AlbHinbra.  ALiers.  Ciiro:  sevin  date  in  Jeniaalem. 
Beyoui.  Ephe  us.  Const  .ntmople.  At  bets,  Rome.  etc. 
On.y  $6.5,  a  l  excursiuns.  fees.  etc.,  inciud-  d. 

A.  A.  OUTHKIE.  Alnany.  N.  Y. 


Wderc  to  fio  (His  Somnier 

The  Direct  Une  to  HANITOU  and 
PIKE’S  PBAK  is 

The  Great 
Rock  Island 
Route 

Ticket  takes  yon  throngh  Denver,  going  or 
returning,  at  the  came  price,  or  take 
the  direct  Manitou  Une.  (.-omap.) 


fill  A  Miiimi;i.rTn:i’Mq:i.n.in-M 

Chicago  to  Denver 
"  ”  tolo.  Spr’ga 

"  ”  Pueblo 

Kansas  City  to  Denver 
Bt.  Louis  “ 

New  Orleans'*  “ 

lYt  1 1*  RS  rr  te  the  train.  Ijeaves  Chicago 
VJU*  ^  at  10  o'clock  every  night 

and  arrives  at  Haniton  second  morning,  ftuiok 
trip.  Host  excellent  equipment.  Dining  Oars. 
Chair  Care,  and  superb  Pullman  Sleepers. 

Don’t  fail  to  go  to  top  of  Pike’s  Peak  by  the  Oor 
BaUroad.  Wonderful  experience.  Tour  Ticket 
Agent  can  tell  you  aU  about  it  and  seU  you  tloket 
with  your  Colorado  Tourist  Ticket,  should  you 
eo  desire. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

Chicago.  May,  ItM.  Oee’l  Pattmtgtr  Agent 


j^ctioots  and  C^otte|gc& 


Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY.  S"n‘o*'r%-J5l5rv.'SS^ 

1  uildings  uusnrpiiswd  for  comfort  and  haalth.  T-Miontj . 
S*e  acres  -twelve  in  e^ve ;  lake  for  rowingand  skating. 
Uusica]  and  genemlcouraeof  s'udy ;  also,  preparatory 
and  optional.  Year  comniencee  Sept  lii.  ISM.  Appiv  to 
HlW  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Prineipal,  Bradford,  MaiK 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  aad  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

eUROPBAN  PLAN. 

’'There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  wiiicU  is  raieiymet  with 
in  a  public  boose,  and  which  iuseosibly  draws  yon  there 
as  often  as  yon  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York." 


DR.  STRONG'S  SANITARIUM. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  lesirt  for  h>alth,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  all  tbe  i  ear.  E  evHtoT.  electric  liel's.  steam  beat, 
sun  parlor,  an<i  proui  nedcontne  loof:  suites  of  moms 
with  haclis.  Dr \.  L'uic  ail.  Sat  at  oua  waters.  Lawn  Teu- 
nf8,iirounet.eic.  Massage,  Eleeiricitv.  All  oaths  and 
reme-’i  -I  app  ianees.  Ne  «  Turkish  and  Rmisian  Haths. 
Send  for  lUustraied  circnlar. 


‘^^“'^SSfiTARiUM  GREENWICH,  CT. 


SUMMER  EXCURSIONS. 

SometbiDg  about  the  Pretty  Places  along  the  line 
of  the  West  Shore. 

The  public  will  soon  be  8|K)iled,  so  hand¬ 
somely  is  it  catered  to  in  the  way  of  lustrous 
paper,  type  and  engravings.  Nothing  could 
he  more  plain  and  matter  of  fact  than  the  old- 
fashioned  guide-books — nothing  could  be  more 
enticing  to  the  eye  than  those  which  are  now 
issued.  The  book  just  issued  this  Summer  by 
the  West  Shore  Railroad,  and  entitled  “Sum¬ 
mer  Excursions,”  calls  forth  this  comparison 
and  comment.  Its  exterior  is  presented  in 
most  attractive  fashion.  The  descriptive  text 
of  all  that  romantic  region  through  which  the 
West  Shore  runs,  and  toward  which  it  leads, 
is  written  in  a  readable,  alluring  manner. 
This  reading  matter  is  interspersed  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery  that  are  in  no  whit  behind 
such  handsomely  illustrated  magazines  as 
“ Harper ’§r  and  the  “Century.”  In  addition 
to  thc’se  are  the  carefully  prepared  maps,  the 
detailed  information  about  trains,  and  lists 
of  boarding  houses  and  summer  hotels. 

It  is  the  sort  of  book  in  looks  that  travellers 
will  be  preud  to  hold  in  their  hands  with 
their  spring  clothes,  merely  as  an  accessory 
to  their  toilet,  and  tbe  kind  of  book,  in  fact. 


Ohio. 


OxyoRD,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  onens  Sent.  If.  1884.  Complete  College 
CourM*(».  iqiFsl'-al  and  L  terary.  Sup  rior  auvan- 
tag»  s  in  Mnsic,  El  -cntlun  and  Ar' .  Facttlty  of  twen¬ 
ty  memiH-rs.  Library  over  liOOO  vo'umes.  Well 
equ  pped  Biolog’ct'  and  Pbisical  L  boiatories  aud 
Art  Siudhis.  Uu  Idines  lighted  by  e  eotrk’it.v  and 
b- aU'd  bv  steam.  Perfect  sanitary couil'ti  n  Besu- 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  8b  acie-.  Terius,  SZOO 
per  year, 

MISS  LEILA  8.  HoEEB,  Ph.D. 

i'Tesidpnt. 


South  Carolina. 


South  Caroli.v*.  Columbia. 

College  for  Women. 

A  flue  wink-r  resort  for  girls  and  yonog  ladies,  where 
prouctirn  fiom  liif  leiut  ni  wioters  and  unsurpassed  ad- 
vaniaae-i  In  educat'on  are  secured.  Tbe  grounds,  four 
Hcr-'s— the  baudaomest  of  any  scbonl  in  the  Soutb-  make 
a  whiter  garden  aurac  Ive  lor  ont-'oor  ezerci-e.  "ame 
clln  ate  as  Summerville,  Aiken  or  California.  Mueio 
and  Art  departmenta  fi’>eat  in  ti  e  South,  ^-nchand 
German  apokeo.  Bn'l  Hugs  heated  by  hot- eater  heaters. 
Appointmentf  and  sanit-ry  arrange  upnts  fl  si  oI>m. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Atkirson,  D.D.,  Pieeident. 


Por  other  8ehoot»  and  OoBeoea  see  nod  poos. 
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Seats  of  Learning  and  Culture. 


New  York. 


SCHEBBUSBHORN’S  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 
Uiueet  4D<1  bfst  kuoA'ii  li,  U.  S. 

Biiaiil  s'l'd  bSA. 

8  East  Uth  bTHirr.  New  Yobk. 


Miss  Spring’s  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  B>w<t  Tbirtt -sixfi  Scree),  nrar  Parle  Avenne, 
reopeu.  'I'tiuri-ilaj.  Sep).  27.  CIjs,  fer  Little  SoyK. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Sncrtaeoia  <n  the  Mieses  Green) 

School  for  Gills. 

He-upetis  Welu-«day.  Oc*.  8i.  a)  ne*r  location. 

176  West  7  d  Stieet.  Sherman  Sqnare., 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Fami  y  and  day  school  for  Kiris.  82.1  year  Oct.  8d. 
Kindiriiarlrn  In  charge  of  Mies  Nathalie  Sedgwick. 

Mlss  Day,  Prioeluai.  82  We*t  40i ii  Street. 


The  Misses  EI.v’r  Sohool  for  Oirls. 

mVXBSIDS  DBIVB. 

'Stu  aud  86^  » reels.  New  York. 


THE  U  VILLA  HOME 


FOR  01RE<i  ATTEND¬ 
ING  DAY  SCHOOLS, 
and  special  Siniteats  of  Mn-ir,  Art,  >rieDce.  La'  gn.iie. 
ScbO'ls  ai'd  Prjfeeimrs  at  pareiiiH*i>itio<i.  emcialcal- 
tnre  in  a  n  fined  home.  Frriicb.  I'aliin.  German  apoaej 
in  family  Ke-upeus  Oct.  1.  445  Pars  Av.,  near  67tu  at.. 
Ne#  York  City. 

Mlsa  8.  D.  DoremuEL 

BOARDING  AND  HAT  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  4TH. 

735  Radison  Avenne,  New  York. 


OM<i;  HOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB 
GIRLS.  No  607  STB  AVENUE.  Rev.  Dr.  and 
r.CUAS.  H.  GARDNER.  Principals. 


Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Qlrls 

<6  Ehsi  66ih  airtei.  Nea  Y<>  k. 
reotiens  Monday,  October  Ist.  PModent  tupUa.  Clas*es 
for  little  boys  aammer  address.  West  Falmunth.  Mass. 

THE  MISSES  GRIHHai’S  ^*54?; 

reopens  Uci.  4.  1Mb  year.  Prliuarv.  Inirmedlaie.  A«a- 
demte  and  Collewlate  Oept's.  Kindergarten.  Octuuer  jO^ 


ELMIRA 
COLLEGE. 
PARK  PLACE 
SCHOOL 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


The  ( Heat  of  the  Col'eges 
for  aomen.  Thor<>ughlv 
equinpefl  Music  and  Art 
Departm*  nts.  For  cat  •- 
loKue  addioj"  Rev.  Rcstts 
Gbbbn.  D.D..  Prea't. 
FOR  GIRLS.  „  , 

Gradoatee  enler  Cnl- 
lere  upon  certlflcaie. 
$850  a  yea-.  Fc  cir 
cuiera  address  Rev. 
R.  S.  Green,  D.U., 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution, 
offers  snpeiiur  fariiitiea  in  ihe-e  branches  as  a  .pectalty 
or  In  I'onnecnon  aiib  ti  e  regular  literary  courses  ol 
study.  Fur  catalogaea  address  „ 

Rev,  A.  H.  FLACK,  A  M..  Piesident,  Claverack.  N.  Y. 


R 


YE  SEMIN  ARY,  BYK,  NEW- YORK,  For  Partion 
iarsaduresa  MK&  S.  J.  LIFE. 


Theological  Seminaries. 


Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York  City. 

The  next  term  »111  begin  We-n-.dty,  Sept.  26  1884. 
Tlie  Facu  t>  w<i  lei;  ive  incumlug  stULents  in  the 
President  s  lOom  at  9:80  a  m. 

Hoo  08  will  oedrawu  a'  2  p.M. 

TI  e  open  nr  ald-esa  aUl  b-  de  ivered  by  ProL  Fracc's 
Broa'ii.DD.,  in  the  Adams  ChapeL  I'hnisdiy,  Sept.  27, 
at  4  P.M. 

Siad>*uiB  are  anted  to  be  preee’-t  on  the  da*  nl  ope-  ing 
Luv inure  shi  aid  ■«  uiiepied  lo  No.  60  Ea-t  TOib  >iieet. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  bewiu  un  i  nurrdav.  Sept.  20tb,  1884. 
Matr’cnlstioa  of  atudenis  at  11  A.M.  Room  drawiuv  for 
n-w  atuiiiDis  at  8  KM.,  stu'e  d«y.  ni  Charles  Ho<ige 
11*11.  Tbeoye  iigadu  eS'Wil  le  de  ivered  lu  atuart 
Hall,  by  Rev.  Wililaui  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  on  Friday,  Sept 
21  at  11  A.M. 


The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 

Chkago,  Illinois. 

The  session  of  1894-95  will  be  op<iied  with  nn  ad¬ 
dress  liy  Prof.  B.  L.  Hobsmi,  Chairman  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  for  the  year,  on  Thiir-day,  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  8  p.r.  Rooms  will  Ire  drawn  by  new  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  same  day  at  10  AM.  Matriculation  of 
students  Friday,  at  9  A.M. 

D.  C.  Marquis,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


LANE  THEOLOOICAL  SEMINARY 

OPENS  SEPT.  13. 

Giving  a  full  and  regnlar  course  to  each  cl*a8. 

Add  re  <8.  Lai  e  Sem  nsrv.  CincionatL  O. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  rofnlJRv. 

TnrieFull  0>aiae-  of  S<ndy.  Locitioo  beantlftl  and 
bealib'ul.  New  bui-ding  with  Moceru  luipruvr meats. 
Seaslon  begins  September  19, 1891.  Send  for  uatalugne. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  AGAIiEM^  Aurora, 

Advantages— A  well  di  clplmed  school.  Bx^rienced 
TeHi-htrs.  Location  near  Curueli  University.  Term  be¬ 
gins  bept.  19, 1894.  For  illustrated  circular,  addrers 
COL  C.  J.  WKIGH  • ,  B.S.,  A  M .  I 
or  A  LFRED  K.  MoALPINE.  A.M  .  I  «“Clpal8. 


New  York.  Nrwbuigb. 

The  Misses  Mackie*s  School  for  Girit 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vaasar  and  Wellesley. 


New  Yoke,  Canandaigna. 

GRaNGEK  place  bCHOOL  for  girls.  EsUb- 
lli  bed  1876.  Year  begins  Sepi  19.  Preparatory 
Academic  and  Collegiate  departmeut'.  GertiUcate* 
accepted  by  leading  CoUegee  aud  Uolver*-  tin.. 

CAKOLlNk  A.  COMSTOCK.  Preeldeni 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY, 


N.  Y.  Regular  and  optional  courses  for  Young  I 
10  teacbeis.  Chab.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D..  Preet. 


Ipringv, 
L  dies. 


N 


BW  York  military  academy. 

COL.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  U.S.,  A.M .  CornwaU,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey. 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

MurrtHtown.  New  Jersey.  rtopei.s  Septembers. 
Itesideoi,  native  FreLoh  and  German  t-acl-ers.  bpecial 
a«ivantag>8  in  Music  ana  Art.  Ceriiflrate  admits  to 
Smith.  Welles  ey  anu  Balt-more  College  fur  Women. 
Terms  fur  boarding  papU-'.  $700  pe  year. 


THE  SIQLAR  SCHOOL, 

Newburgh-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
$f»oo  a  year-^*no  extras. 
TThirty  Boys. 


The  thirty  -  second  school  year  Write  me,  and  I  will  send  you  my 
begins  September  i8,  1894-  pamphlet,  in  which  I  have  carefully 

I  put  the  picture  here  to  get  the  discussed  this  great  subject,  and  also 
attention  of  parents  that  have  ad-*  described  the  school  I  have  built  up 
vanced  ideas  in  regard  to  the  bring-  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  my 
ing  up  of  boys,  or  that  are  open-  ideas. 


minded  on  the  subject,  and  would 
like  to  read  what  I  know  about  it 


HENRY  W.  SIGLAR. 


NbwJswsbt  lAwrvncev’l's 
LAWRliMCEYILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  O.  GREEN  Foundation 
Oapaclty  of  Sebool  8UQ. 

E..rl.  apilicatiun  foradmis-lnn  iandvlfabls. 

F01  ikta  ovu>  and  infuima'iou,  addr  as 
Rev.  Ja->  Mi  c.  Msckbnxib,  Ph.D. 

Seven  Cables,  Bridgeton.  New  Jersey. 

MRS.  WtSTGOTi’S  BOARDING  8GHC0L 

FOR  GIRLS.  Academic  and  Collag*  yupwat  ly  coun.a.  Car- 
tific.t-  adirHt  tr.  Smith  Collvg*.  Nativ.,  Fn>nM  and  G*<man 
Uaen*n.  Gymnatium.  Clirr.at*  mild  and  diy. 


WEST  J  RSET  ACADEMT, 


RBIDORTON. 
N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boyt—Prtparo  for  Collogo  or  Buttnoc*  A  Chrla- 
tla  Homo  and  Brkool. 

Thla  Academy,  founded  In  1863,  la  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
ter'  ,  baa  a  strong  Christian  (acnliy,  la  beantlfnlly  attnatra 
with  large  and  beanttfni  grounds  and  bnildliiga.  One  gymna- 
alnm.  and  every  snr'onnding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boy*  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received,  Fortarms, 
conrae  of  stndy,  reference*,  etc  ,  appi;  to 

PBOCBUS  W.  LYON.  A  M .  PrlaotpaL 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

“AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMES  W.  MOREY,  Prln<-tpal. 

Lakewood,  Now  Jorsej. 


IVY  HALL.  Nl^%m 

Home  and  CoUege-prrpaia'ory  School  tor  Yonng  Ladies. 
Certificate  adiuita  to  Smith  Eatabll  hed,  1891 

Mrs.  J.  Aixn  .Maxwgu..  PrladpaL 


Blair  F»re»byterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  fnunda  ion  Both  sex- a.  4Ttb  tear. 
PrepHr*tlnn  for  any  Coll  ge,  and  lor  Kn*  nesa.  IfUMto, 
Pby-ii-al  Cnitur  .  Bu<ik-k«eping.  New  tire  pruof  rnlld- 
ingf  readies  Low  rates  Snpeiioradv  i.tiwee  Relig¬ 
ious  ndvaiitaoM  Mu  viclon- ppplls  admiiUfi.  Settd  lor 
Lataligne.  W.  8.  EV8.RSULE,Pb.D.  h’rlb'lDel. 

BAalfstewa,  N.  J. 


Pennsylvania. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

R*tabliabed  in  I860.  Twenty  niiLntea  from  Phtladel- 
fibia,  two  iioiira  from  New  A  or*.  Opeua Septsaabtr  29Ui. 
For  ciiculars  and  repon*  apply  to  Pr>n<  iiwle. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  P  O..  PA. 


WOODFIELD.* 


Boarding  School  and  I'nilege  P  eparatory  for  CHrls. 
I6ih  year.  Term*,  from  $600  io  $800  per  year.  Addrtn 
(or  Cot  logue,  *  Woodfield,”  Lo.an.  Pbila.  Co..  Pa. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  w£!^%n. 

ClatsioMl.  bcien'ltic  and  Sprcial  Couisee.  Mus'r  and 
Art.  Piiuteti  forms  sent  to  acboola  tralnii-g  pnpila  (or 
entraice  by  cert ifirate.  Addtesa,  Cbambersvorg,  Pa. 


A  FIKST-CUSS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

V'ear  Pbilad*.,  FOB  'iiKLS.  will  receive  the  daughiera  of 

Srufes-iob.l  lueu  at  one  half  of  it.  regular  ra  es.  Ad- 
ie-8.  ’’Priuf-lpHl.”  P.  O.  Box  15K3,  Phita,  eipbia.  Pa. 


Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

9ttb  year  opens  Sept.  12.  Modern  equipment.  Klectiva 
com  sea.  Neir  Qymnseium.  Moral  aud  heal  hfal  sqr- 
roundings.  Elxpensea  moaerate.  Addresa  Presideat. 
W*ahlng»on.  Pa. 


The  School  of  the  lackawonna, 

High  interm-diate  and  pieparatury  deitariment  nv- 
pxre*  (or  any  i  oU  geta  the  countiy  a  tb(«ua.h  English 
and buainef B ct.nrse.  A  veil  tqnipred  physical  latara- 
tort.  KepreseniHiives  of  ^ale,  Piluceitta,  Ikltware, 
Welleaiei.  Bcs'ol  Un  versity  and  New  Y<irk  Te«rheii* 
Colli  gr  npon  t  e  facu  ty.  A  few  pnplls  ado  Msil  to  (Its 
fauillv  <  (  ihe  pri  cioal.  where  they  ret  eive  perseial  cars 
and  trainme.  The  Si  hoo  reoieoa  Monday,  He pt  10,  nn- 
er  t'le  dir  cti--n  of  eight  experienced  teacher*.  For 
oatalugne  address 

Rgv.  THOMAS  M.  CANN.  A.M„i 
WALTER  H.  BUELL,  S.M..  |«lncIpalA 


UFAYEHE  COLLEaE, 

KASTOn,  rA. 

Seven  Conrsea  in  Art.  PbHosotiiy  e. 
Science,  CivlL  Mining.  lUeetrical  Engiiieei- 
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more  Uuu>  onoe,  liter  tboroachlT  teetlOK  Its  merits,  tbst  If 
be  could  not  setuiother  he  norld  nottiJce  a  thoumnd  dol- 
lanfortt.  Very  truly  youn^^  W.  II.  I»K  PCY. 

PKOr.  TOTTEN,  of  Tale  College,  suysi  “But.  thanke 
be  to  Ood,  there  Is  a  rmnedy  for  the  sick— •  nnsle,  slm  pie  rem- 
edr-an  iuatrameat  called  the  Dectropolse/’— In  his  book, 
“  Our  Baoe,”  volume  7,  pace  tW. 

WoBU'i  CoumHAH  ExKMnnoN,  Chioao^  Anc.  is,  ’ti. 

"Three  years*  obeerration  of  Its  remedial  effects  has  clven 
me jrreet  t>lth  In  the  Tlrtnes of  the  Klectropolse."— NOBLE 

L.  ilAWhON,  Beefg  to  Direetor-Oeiural  Doth. 

KncoTiTt  DzpASnanr,  Falbiob,  Feb.  8,  INI. 

"  1  have  used  your  Electropoise  for  rhenmatirm,  and  have 
nerer  tailed  to  be  benefited  w  its  aprlioation."— TIIOMAh 

M.  HOLT,  Oooemor  of  Honk  Carolina. 

ttWlLUAKBl.,Nnir  Tons,  Dec  M,  IMS. 

"‘The  Electropoise  cured  me  Insomnia  of  many  years’ 
rtsndlnc!  also  nerrous  prostration  and  enfeebled  dlces- 
tlon.”— P.  A.  UCBAN,  qf  Benrg  Beats  St  Cb.,  Broken. 

Ml  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Wasbdiotox,  D.  C.,  Mar.  B,  ’K. 

“Personal  experience  and  close  ofaserratlon  have  con- 
Ttnced  me  of  the  wonderful  cnisdlTe  powers  of  the  Kleotn). 
polse.’’-l{.  «.  DVBENFOItTII,  MuCom’r  qf  Futente. 

S4IS  Bnoun  Atb,  KAnaAS  CRT,  Mo.,  Dee.  tl.  H. 

“  La  Orlppe  rednoed  my  dancbter  to  a  belpleas  cripple ;  an 
SI  x-tropplse,  purchased  In  a  fS  of  desperation,  onred  her.’’— 
IawMATIO  GATBit,  Fsa.  Jnkdeaeoi^  Weet.Mo. 
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OXYGEN. 

A  REQUISITE  ‘FO  HEAUTH. 

All  sickness  is  an  attack  upon  the  vitality  by 
which  a  man  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Make  the  sick  man  strong,  and  he  is 
well.  But  he  cannot  get  strong  except  by 
what  he  eats,  digests,  and  assimilates.  Fond 
is  fuel,  which,  burned  in  the  process  of  diges 
tion.  produ<*es  vitality.  Oxygen  is  an  absolute 
requisite  for  L’ombustion.  In  the  human  body 
the  lungs  ordinarily  supply  sufficient  oxygen 
'o  consume  the  food,  but  from  various  causes 
This  supply  needs  to  be  supplemented,  and  the 
man  is  said  to  be  “sick.”  The  Electropoise 
exactly  meets  this  lack  by  fixing  the  polarity 
of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied  so  that  the 
work  of  the  lungs  is  aided  and  every  pore  of 
the  system  drinks  in  oxygen.  Accumulations 
of  morbid  matter,  causing  "various  liver  and 
kidney  troubles,  rheumatism,  etc.,  ect. ,  are 
burned  out.  The  different  organs  are  stimu¬ 
lated  to  the  normal  performance  of  their 
functions.  Pain  ceases  on  the  removal  of  its 
cause,  and  the  whole  system  is  toned  up  and 
invigorated.  Disease  is  cured  because  conditions 
under  which  its  existence  is  possible  are  destroyed. 

Whether  or  not  this  theory  meets  your  ap¬ 
proval,  the  eviilence  presented  must  convince 
you  that  the  subject  is  worthy  your  intelligent 
investigation.  We  invite  your  inquiries,  and 
can  douhtlesi  give  you  references  to  cases  sim¬ 
ilar  to  your  own. 

Mbs.  JcsTicK  Jackson. 


1311  K81..  N.  w.,  I 

Washinotok.  D  C  ,  Feb.  5,  ISM.  I 

Ever  since  1  began  to  use  the  Electropoise 
in  our  family.  I  have  taken  fiequent  occasion 
to  speak  to  my  friends  of  its  wonderful  cura¬ 
tive  powers.  We  have  both  the  pocket  and 
wall  Electropoise,  and  we  would  not  part  with 
either  under  any  circumstances. 

I  ha.ve  found  that  no  medicine  or  drugs  will 
so  quickly  give  relief  as  the  Electropoise,  and 
particularly  is  this  true  with  a  cough,  or  in 
case  of  sleeplessness.  The  applicaiion  of  the 
instrument  alniOBt  instantly  stops  the  cough, 
and  thereafter  produces  sleep.  Ordinarily,  I 
decline  to  give  public  testimonials,  for  I  very 
much  dislike  notoriety  in  any  form,  but  1 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Electro- 
poise,  because  of  the  wonderful  relief  it  has 
aoomplished  in  our  family.  Yours  truly, 

Mbs.  Howell  E.  Jackson. 

In  addition  to  Justice  Jackson’s  family, 
two  other  judges  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  have  the  Electropoise  in  their 
households.  _ 

Paralysis— Typhoid  Fever. 

Atlanta.  Oa..  Augast  2U,  18BS. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony 
to  that  of  the  many  others  who  have  been 
cured  by  the  Electropoise.  I  testify  both  from 
personal  experience  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
it  do  for  others. 

Last  May  I  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
which  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  articulate 
speech,  my  right  hand  was  also  affected  so  I 
could  not  write  intelligibly.  After  a  short 
treatment  I  was  able  to  articulate  so  as  to  he 
understood,  and  have  continued  to  improve 
ever  since. 

Our  nephew,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  suffered 
with  nausea,  headache,  fever,  diarrhoea,  which 
developed  into  a  very  stubborn  case  of  typhoid 
fever.  We  used  no  medicine,  hut  simply  the 
Electropoise,  and  in  seven  days  he  was  up,  and 
in  ten  days  he  was  at  his  work. 

I  cannot  doubt  the  power  of  this  remedial 
agent,  which,  under  God,  works  such  cures  as 
these.  It  is  the  poor  man’s  friend.  He  will 
never  have  physicians’  bills  and  druggists’ 
prescriptions  to  pay;  he  will  have  a  “little 
doctor  always  in  the  house,  ready  at  all 
hours,  night  and  day,  to  render  its  valuable 
services.  Yours  respectfully. 

Rev  John  J.  Robinson, 
Presbyterian  Minister. 

December  Srd,  1893:  “1  can  fully  endorse 
what  I  said  of  the  Electropoise  August  2Uth, 
189.^.’'  _  J.  J.  R. 

Worked  Like  a  Charm. 

Mobristowm,  O.,  June  18,  18M. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  concluded  to  keep  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise,  and  while  1  am  unable  to  give  such 
glowing  accounts  as  some  have  borne  to  the 
virtues  of  the  instrument,  in  my  own  case,  I 
can  say  that  I  have  certainly  been  benefitted, 
and  as  to  Mrs  Galley’s  case,  the  thing  has 
worked  like  a  charm.  Her  constipation  has 
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taken  its  departure,  and  her  general  health  is 
very  much  improved,  her  vigor  and  strength 
being  very  much  increased.  For  myself,  I 
have  the  strongest  faith  that  eventually  it 
will  entirely  cure  me.  Respectfully  yours,  . 

(Rev.)  R.  R.  Gailey, 

(Pastor  Presbyterian  Church). 

Sciatica,  Nenraliria,  etc. 

Faibport,  N.  Y.,  September  27, 1882. 

Glad  to  hear  of  the  good  success  you  are 
having.  We  value  the  Electropoise  highly. 
Have  used  it  for  sciatica,  constipation,  neu 
ralgia,  chills,  nervous  and  general  debility, 
with  the  best  results  in  each  case.  Hoping 
you  will  have  as  good  success  in  the  future 
as  you  have  in  the  past,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours,  Mbs.  O.  C.  Scbibneb. 

Internal  Abcess. 

420  Chest  aut  St.,  Louisville.  Kt.,  ( 
lieceuiber  21,  1881.  ) 

I  gladly  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the 
many  witnesses  for  the  Electropoise.  Some 
months  ago  I  procured  one  for  my  wife,  who 
was  suffering  from  an  internal  abcess.  No 
other  remedies  had  given  relief.  The  abcess 
opened  after  the  second  applicat'on  of  the 
Electropoise.  All  symptoms  soon  disappeared 
and  have  not  returned. 

We  also  tried  it  for  a  severe  'attack  of  La 
Grippe,  which  it  completely  cured  in  one 
night.  Though  we  may  have  to  dispense  with 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  think  it 
economy  and  safety  to  keep  an  Electropoise 
always  in  reach.  Much  misery  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  if  every  family  owned  one. 

Yours  truly.  Rev.  Robebt.  N.  Babbett, 

(Pastor  Presbyterian  Church). 

SnlTered.  Intensely. 

4116  St.  Lawrence  Ave.  i 
Chicago,  111.,  July  8, 1884,  ( 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  early  part  of  last  fall  I 
was  taken  down  with  acute  Jnfiammation  of 
Uterus  and  Ovaries.  My  suffering  was  in 
tense.  Under  your  directions  I  took  treat 
ment  with  an  Electropoise,  and  was  benefitted 
from  the  first  treatment,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  I  was  entirely  cured— without  medicines 
of  any  kind.  I  had  also  suffered  with  Sciatica 
and  Stomach  and  Bowel  trouble.  The  Elec¬ 
tropoise  has  entirely  cured  all  these  and  I  am 
like  a  different  woman.  I  am  sure  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be.  Every 
woman  should  have  one.  You  may  refer  any¬ 
body  to  me. 

Sincerely,  Mbs.  D.  J.  Wilcox. 

Rheum  lAtism . 

68  Flatbush  Ave.,  Bbookltk.  N.  Y.,  July  30, 18M. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  be  very  ungrateful  indeed, 
did  I  longer  delay  saying  a  good  word  for  the 
Electropoise.  Having  been  a  great  sufferer 
with  rheumatism  for  sixteen  years,  I  was  in¬ 


duced,  four  months  ago,  to  try  it ;  I  did  so 
regularly.  As  a  result  the  attacks  are  less 
frequent,  and  the  p<iins  which  almost  confined 
me  to  bed  are  now  reduced  to  minimuiii,  so 
that  I  am  not  at  all  inconvenienced. 

I  strongly  recommend  all  who  suffer  from 
rheumatism  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Yours  truly,  Mbs.  M.  Howabd. 


Chronic  Dyspepsia. 

West  New  Bbiobton,  8. 1..  X.  Y..  July  11. 1884. 

Unknown  to  most  of  my  friends.  I  was  for 
more  than  ten  years  a  subject  of  chronic  dys¬ 
pepsia,  which  gave  rise  to  many  other  aggra¬ 
vating  complaints,  especially  affecting  the 
heart  with  severe  pains.  I  began  faithful  ef¬ 
forts  for  a  cure ;  1  used  the  most  approved 
remedies  of  the  “schools” :  I  dieted,  restrict¬ 
ing  my  daily  “rations”  to  the  merest  apology 
for  a  meal.  From  IbO  pounds  1  fell  to  148 ; 
tuj  flesh  became  flabby  and  soft. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  my  attention. was  called 
to  the  Electropoise.  The  heart  trouble  had 
become  exasperating,  the  pains  at  times  in¬ 
tense  and  prolonged.  I  was  faithful  in  the 
use  of  the  little  instrument,  knowing  that 
chronic  cases  always  require  time  fur  a  cure. 
My  surprise  may  be  imagined  when  in  lees 
than  a  week  I  was  conscious  of  marked  effects 
for  the  better,  and  a  sense  of  general  “toning 
up“  of  the  system.  Now,  after  six  months, 
my  appetite  needs  no  improvement ;  I  eat  all 
varieties  of  wholesome  foods,  and  feel  no 
harm.  My  pulse  is  regular,  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart  has  ceased,  and  I  have  regained  my 
weight. 

While  the  pain  at  the  heart  is  greatly  di¬ 
minished,  and  by  no  means  intense  or  pro¬ 
longed,  yet  it  is  not  all  removed,  and  I  am 
still  using  the  Electropoise  at  times  to  perfect 
the  cure.  This  remaining  heart  trouble  only 
returns  when  I  overdo  in  exercising,  or  carry 
heavy  bundles. 

One  fact  I  wish  to  emphasize — I  no  longer 
carry  medicines  around  with  me,  for  I  have 
no  use  for  them,  either  “before  meals"  or 
“after  meals,”  or  “one  at  bedtime not  even 
a  dose  of  pepsin. 

The  Electropoise  is  easily  applied  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  those  who  most  carefully  study  the  book 
of  directions  will  get  the  best  results.  A  fool 
would  probably  abandon  its  use  after  one  or 
two  applications,  because  it  doesn’t  give  any 
“shock”  or  other  sensation  to  let  you  know 
what  it  is  doing. 

If  any  persons,  especially  ministers,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia,  wish  any 
further  particulars  of  my  case,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  inform  them,  for  I  shall  feel  it  a 
pleasant  duty  to  aid  them  in  securing  that  de 
gree  of  health  which  will  increase  their  joy 
ami  usefulness.  Rev.  W.  H.  Boole. 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  National  Lecturer  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U. ,  joins  her  husband  in  commend 
ing  the  Electropoise  'These  good  people  need 
no  introduction  to  readers  of  The  Evangelist. 


¥ 


